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PREFACE 



THE following pages are mainly devoted to the narration 
of incidents of elephant, rhinoceros, and other big game 
shooting; the author's travels in Northern Portuguese Zambesia 
and throughout the Mozambique Province having supplied the 
material to work upon in the shape of carefully recorded entries 
in a diary, as well as the pages of a "hunting diary," wherein 
the most striking incidents were written out at length within a 
few days at most of their occurrence. Some of these are tran- 
scribed almost word for word into the pages of the present work. 
Once again, then, the author makes his bow while offering this — 
his second literary venture — to the public and to his critics. He 
trusts that the latter, who treated him so kindly when his last 
work was before them, will have no reason to think that fair, 
impartial criticism has been thrown away upon him, and that 
neither they nor the public will consider that he has trespassed 
upon their goodwill in thus presenting another volume for their 
perusal, and their subsequent praise or condemnation. 

In his first work "diffuseness of style," many of his critics 
pointed out, was the rock upon which his literary craft threatened 
to split, and he admits that the objection presents a very real 
difficulty to one who, like himself, invariably goes into details 
when "telling a hunting yarn," and who scarcely thinks such 
a " yarn " well told by another if these are omitted. However, 
he hopes that he may not be adjudged unsuccessful in his en- 
deavours throughout the following pages to be clear without being 
diffuse, succinct without sacrificing necessary detail. He makes 
no apologies for the introduction of the ubiquitous personal 
pronoun, believing that this is now admitted to be a necessary 
evil in all sportsmen's narratives. 

He desires to record faithfully and in an interesting manner 
some of his hunting reminiscences of the pursuit of big game, 
to relate facts, and to avoid as much as possible entering into 
the realms of conjectural natural history and dry scientific study. 
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At the same time he offers in an Appendix a series of carefully 
selected u field notes " upon the various animals he has met with 
— the result of personal observation — which he trusts may be 
of service to both naturalists and sportsmen. 

He has avoided the diary form of continuous narrative, feeling 
that he unfortunately lacks the literary skill required to present 
such in a sufficiently interesting manner ; and has merely endea- 
voured to bring together a series of sporting incidents in the 
simplest form, and with the thinnest possible thread of sequence 
running through them. 

There has been so much controversy upon the subject of 
"dangerous game" charging that the author hopes the relation 
of his personal experiences on such occasions and the attendant 
circumstances may be of interest, and he has therefore laid some 
stress upon those incidents in which himself or his people have 
been charged And though the opinions to be deduced therefrom 
may be at variance with the generally accepted ideas on the 
subject, he feels justified, if for this reason alone, in relating them. 

He fully anticipates that the blood which runs in some of 
the pages will rouse the ire and direct the pens of a certain 
section of critics, who, under such headlines as "Vae Victis," 
"The Cry of the Vanquished," etc., will write spicily-worded 
paragraphs upon a subject of which they know little or nothing, 
cloaking their want of knowledge under the most sweeping 
charges of cruelty and love of slaughter, instead of confining 
themselves to the range of their possible abilities, and dealing 
with the book from a literary point of view. These good people 
are presumably above suspicion of harbouring envious feelings, 
and probably they never shoot hand-reared pheasants or part- 
ridges, nor enjoy those meals any portion of which has been 
catered for by the shambles or by the Transatlantic " cattle-boats '" 
and their attendant horrors. Still the spirit of justice should 
prompt them to judge leniently such acts on the part of others, 
as they themselves have not the opportunity, the disposition, 
or the temptation to engage in. They will, no doubt, declare 
that it is the waste, abuse, not use, which they decry; and in 
reply much might be urged in the undesirable form of a tu 
quoque argument in regard to the destruction of the common 
and fur-seals, the whale, the marten, sable, beaver, and other 
animals, and the birds slaughtered for the sake of personal adorn- 
ment — all creatures whose lives are not a whit more innocent 
or less beautiful than those of the larger wild game. 
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But the author has no wish to beg the question, nor to deny 
the fact. He admits that waste sometimes does occur in a big 
game hunter's camp, for the exigencies of wild sport are such 
that it is at times unavoidable. He secures his ivory, trophies, 
or zoological specimens, but unless he has a gigantic caravan, or, 
as usually happens, is in the vicinity of native villages, he cannot 
always dispose of every pound of meat The reckless slaughter 
of wild game (such as he has seen in the early eighties in the 
North-east Transvaal), where no use can be made of it, is criminal 
in the highest degree; but those who are guilty of it are not 
sportsmen, and the author does not write a word in their defence. 
On the other hand, he does not argue that sportsmen are never 
guilty of waste : " We are not gods, but men, and being men, are 
fallible." He has seen attempts made, most unjustly, he con- 
siders, to draw invidious comparisons between this sportsman and 
that — this one is less wasteful than that, and more humane. Not 
only is this unjust, but it is absurd, for either men are reckless 
gunners, loving to slaughter anything they see, regardless of age 
or sex, or of whether it is of any use to them, and caring little 
how much is wasted, or they are true sportsmen, taking an intelli- 
gent interest in the habits of the animals they encounter. These 
are humane, and their methods are not wasteful, and comparisons 
therefore are particularly odious. 

" Qui s'excuse, s'accuse," the French say, but the author has no 
idea of doing either. He writes in defence of brother-sportsmen 
and of himself, against whom these charges of waste and cruelty 
are levelled. Looked at in the abstract, all killing is cruel, 
because it deprives of life that cannot be restored, even though 
it is one of nature's fundamental laws that the strongest shall 
prey upon the weakest; but there is much of the leaven of 
savagery in all of us — at least, the author will speak for himself 
— which only requires the opportunity to display itself. But if 
The Imperial Dictionary definition of the word cruel be accepted 
— "disposed to give pain to others" — then he unhesitatingly 
denies its applicability to the true sportsman. He is not so 
disposed ; in his own interest and that of humanity, he will kill 
with discretion, and as quickly, and therefore as painlessly, as 
possible ; and to accuse such a one of wanton cruelty is to utter 
a gross calumny. 

The author writes with feeling, because he knows that first 
in the ranks of good and keen sportsmen the world over are many 
honourable gentlemen whose feelings of humanity none can 
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question — men who only value their trophies by the labour ex- 
pended, the difficulties overcome, and the dangers faced in 
obtaining them ; men who recognise in the pursuit of wild sport 
a school for the training of mind and body, wherein the manly 
attributes of strength, pluck, perseverance, and endurance are 
acquired. Such are always cheerfully willing to stake their lives 
against those of the savage beasts they may encounter, and to 
brave fever and great privations uncomplainingly. Such sports- 
men have at least added to our knowledge of wild countries, have 
provided food for the minds and material for the pens of many 
stay-at-home scientists, and have done equally as much as they 
in making us acquainted with the habits of wild game. 

At the same time sportsmen must not close their eyes to the 
fact that the destruction of all forms of wild life is proceeding 
apace ; and while the author does not consider it just that Gordon 
Cumming, Oswell, and Sir Samuel Baker — amongst the older 
sportsmen — should be lauded to the skies, while more modern 
ones are branded as cruel slaughterers, yet he thinks it the duty 
of every sportsman to do his utmost to forward a comprehensive 
and far-reaching scheme of preservation that shall save to another 
generation as many forms and individuals of Africa's wild fauna 
as possible. 

As has been already stated, a portion of these pages treats 
of travel and sport in the northern and southern divisions of 
the Mozambique Province, where the author was accompanied 
during great part of the time by his friend Mr. J. J. Harrison 
(to whom he has the honour of dedicating this work), and where 
as hunters they were primi in terris. Unfortunately the northern 
districts proved by no means a hunter's paradise, though the 
author was enabled to establish many interesting facts in regard 
to the distribution of game in that region. 
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FROM CHINDE TO THE INKAMBEDSI 

Land at Chinde — Chinde in 1894 — Portuguese officials — Mangrove swamps — Hippo- 
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HAVING resolved upon a tour through Southern Nyasaland, 
partly with a view to settling in the country and acquiring 
information for the benefit of others who proposed to do likewise, 
but more particularly with the object of collecting the mammals 
of the district, I landed in Chinde in July, 1894. Even at the 
present day this port is by no means a desirable place in which 
to spend one's time, and four years ago it was still less so. It was 
not till 1889, I believe, the fact became known that the Chinde 
channel of the Zambesi was a negotiable river, with a minimum 
depth of sixteen or seventeen feet of water on the bar at spring 
tides, and, though narrow and tortuous, deep and easily navigable 
above. At first all goods arriving for the stations on the Zambesi 
and for the interior were landed at Quillimane and sent up the 
Kwakwa river to Mopeia, and thence overland to Vicenti on the 
Zambesi ; later on the Kongone mouth was tried without success, 
and finally the Chinde, with the result that this became the great 
waterway of commerce for the Zambesi. A small settlement of 

B 
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that name quickly sprang up on the right bank of the river, about 
two miles from the bar. Shortly afterwards a concession was 
granted by the Portuguese authorities to the governing body of 
the British Central African Protectorate, where all goods in transit 
to British possessions could be landed duty-free and be forwarded 
thence to Chiromo, the Custom Port of Entry for the Protectorate. 
At the time of my first visit to the place there was no respectable 
hotel in or near the Concession, but the African Lakes Corporation 
were putting up an accommodation house for their passengers, 
which was completed on my return. In the Portuguese section 
there were indeed one or two dens where, it was stated, accom- 
modation could be obtained, but few Englishmen would have 
cared to patronise them. As the settlement was built on a sandy 
peninsula, the roads, as may be imagined, were fearfully heavy, 
especially in the quarter inhabited by the Arab traders. But in 
the British Concession improvements had been taken in hand, 
with the result that British Chinde is by no means so unlovely 
as the neighbouring Portuguese section. The surrounding country 
is covered with low bush and mangrove swamps, intersected by 
numerous marshy channels; nevertheless, the statement so fre- 
quently made as to the unhealthiness of the settlement itself 
is much exaggerated, since, owing to the proximity of the sea 
and the prevalence of sea-breezes, it is really the reverse of un- 
healthy. Only when the land wind blows, straight from the 
marshes and the festering mud-flats, does one incur a risk of fever, 
and even then if the traveller or resident be abstemious in the 
use of spirituous liquors the attack will probably be slight I did 
not remain in Chinde longer than was necessary to arrange every- 
thing for my trip. Unfortunately I found that the late Mr. J. G. 
King, H.M. Vice-Consul, to whom I had a letter of introduction, 
and whom I particularly wished to see, was absent, his locum tenens 
in office being Mr. Belcher, whom I had known in Louren£o 
Marques, and who now kindly assisted me to obtain a permit 
for hunting in the Portuguese possessions to the east and north- 
east of Tete, where I had been assured I should meet with 
elephants. I was rather amused at the secrecy observed through- 
out by the Portuguese authorities, especially in regard to the 
payment of the licences, a secrecy enjoined on me as well. 
Since that time I have had some clue to the meaning of it all, 
although I do not think well to repeat it. As a matter of fact, 
if one goes to the proper authorities and civilly prefers a request, 
it will almost invariably be granted, especially in matters connected 
with shooting, for which they, personally, do not " care a dump " ; 
but at the same time little satisfaction will be obtained from the 
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minor officials, who are often self-assertive and jealous of one 
another. Amongst the higher officials, however, it is rarely that 
one meets with anything but courtesy. 

Having finished all I had to do in Chinde, I went up the river 
by the first steamer to Chiromo, the voyage being altogether 
novel and delightful. The first few miles there is little to be seen 
but the dark, sluggish waters through which we steam slowly, and 
on either hand the reeking mangrove swamps, over whose muddy 
surface legions of land crabs crawl, and through which poisonous- 
looking streams meander, highly suggestive of malarial fever. 
Everywhere along the mud-banks are the tracks made by the 
hippopotami as they leave and return to their home on their way 
to and from their feeding grounds on the grass-covered flats 
inland. On my first visit to the country I saw more hippo 
than I had ever seen before, for they existed in large numbers 
in all the reaches and pools of the Zambesi and Shir£ rivers, 
and formed a distinctive feature in every river landscape. On one 
occasion just above Expedition Island, when a dense fog, which 
had enveloped the river since daylight, lifted about 7.30 a.m., 
I saw twenty-one of these huge beasts lying on the sand-banks 
or standing about in the shallows, while a mile further up I noticed 
fourteen others. But reckless destruction had commenced, and 
at the present day one may travel from Chinde to Chiromo without 
seeing a hippo. Beyond the Portuguese naval station at Sompa 
the scenery commences to improve, and we steam steadily along 
through quiet reaches, between banks clothed with luxuriant 
tropical vegetation, every detail of which is reflected in the water 
below. Here and there deep bowers are formed where the banks 
are hollowed out by the action of the water, so that they enclose 
still, deep pools, overhung with bush and creepers, masses of 
orchilla weed, and clusters of white and purple flowers. In the 
warm steamy air, heavy with the perfume of flowers, the graceful 
borassus palms wave their dull blue-green fronds — surmounting 
lofty pale grey trunks — above clusters of less ambitious trees and 
beds of reeds, while here and there clumps of date palms, vividly 
green, contrast with the deeper greens and the purple shadows 
of surrounding masses of foliage. 

A little higher up and we pass a village — the huts, from a short 
distance, looking like large ant heaps — nestling amongst the dark 
green feathered fronds of a banana plantation, heavy with fruit 
The bank in front of the village is worn with the trampling of 
dusky feet ; and as the steamer passes the inhabitants collect 
in a crowd on the bank to watch what is still a source of interest 
and no little awe. Among them are women with dirty, fluffy- 
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polled babies on their backs and children at their side ; a sprinkling 
of elderly men ; and some maidens and younger men, fairly well 
set up many of them, yet looking slouchy and awkward in com- 
parison with the young people of the Swazi and Zulu races in the 
south. Some exchange words of chaff with the natives on the 
steamer, and from many of the kraals, if an old tin or bottle 
be thrown overboard not too far from the bank, a dozen or more 
youngsters jump into the water to secure the treasure, apparently 
heedless of the crocodiles swarming in the pools and the edges 
of the shallows. Cultivated patches of rice, sugar-cane ("sweet- 
reed"), cassava, mapira, millet, maize, sweet potatoes, beans, and 
tomatoes are seen now and again, but in all cases one is struck 
with the absurdly limited areas thus put under even the most 
primitive form of cultivation. One obtains the merest glimpse 
of these native settlements, with their banana plantations and 
perhaps a few graceful cocoanut plants, and then again we steam 
on between tangled masses of vegetation on either hand, where 
is no sign of man's sway. 

But if the country is botanically rich, what shall we say of its 
zoological treasures, its teeming bird and insect life, the little-known 
fishes of its rivers and lakes ? Great scaly, green-eyed crocodiles 
stretch their ugly lengths on every spit of sand, and thrust their 
repulsive heads above water to stare at the steamer, not troubling 
to sink themselves till she is very near to them, or till a bullet either 
startles them or ends their lives. They may often be seen lying 
fast asleep on the sand -banks with their jaws open ; and the 
disputed fact can be verified by any observer with a pair of field- 
glasses, that the spur-winged plovers not only warn the crocodiles 
of the approach of danger by their plaintive cries, but act as tooth- 
picks for the saurians, picking out what are evidently considered 
dainty bits from between the great teeth. Over and over again I 
have seen them running in and out of the creatures' jaws, without 
apparent fear of the danger of their occupation ; though I cannot 
but think they get entrapped sometimes by mistake 

Swallows and swifts pursue their insect prey, and flocks of 
gorgeous bee-eaters dart through the air, or fly in and out of holes 
in the sandy banks. Kingfishers skim the surface of the pools, 
and flit along under the banks between shadow and light; the 
common black and white bird is frequently seen, and far less so 
the larger and more delicately plumaged Ceryle maxima, and the 
gorgeous little Alcedo torquata, swift of wing, and resplendent in 
green, sapphire-blue, and gold. It has a habit, when settling upon 
a branch, of steadily fluttering its half-extended wings for a minute 
or two before closing them. Upon the islands and sand-banks 
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large flocks of geese and ducks congregate ; amongst the former 
will be seen the Egyptian, the knob-nosed, and the spur-winged 
goose, whilst the latter are represented by many varieties, including 
two or three true ducks (Anas), the tree-ducks (or "whistling 
ducks" — "nasioiri" of the natives), teals and pochards. In com- 
pany with these are plovers, lapwings, water-rails, egrets, terns, 
gulls, and sandpipers. The " tufted umbre " (the hammer-kop of 
South African colonists), a great scavenger, is common and bold ; 
while darters, cormorants, storks, bitterns, herons, cranes, spoon- 
bills, jacanas, glossy and hagedash ibis, and grebes, are represented 
amongst the fauna of this river. The Egyptian and swallow-tailed 
kites are in evidence, while here and there along the banks, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of villages, we meet with the Egyptian and 
the eared vulture (Otogyps\ as well as the osprey, the crested 
hawk-eagle, the gaudy bateleur eagle, and the African fish-eagle. 
The latter may be seen finishing his meal of fish on a sand- 
bank ; too bold and too accustomed to the passing steamers 
to fly away, he watches it keenly as it approaches and passes, 
and then resumes his meal. Or we may see him perched on 
the topmost branch of some lofty tree, uttering his loud, cheery 
call, and on the steamer's approach spreading his wings and 
floating away. 

I spent an enjoyable time on the river, and received a hearty 
welcome from those officers of the Administration to whom I had 
letters of introduction. All were willing to impart all the infor- 
mation in their power concerning the country and its prospects, 
and after visiting Mr. Alfred Sharpe — then Vice-Consul and Acting 
Administrator — at the Residency, Zomba, I returned to Chikwawa 
on the Shir£, vid Blantyre. I make no apology for dismissing the 
beautiful Shir6 Highlands without a word of description, even in 
passing, as the subject has been already dealt with by more capable 
writers than myself, though by none who have greater belief in the 
possibilities of the country, or more faith in, and admiration for, 
him who has conceived the present system of British expansion 
in South Central Africa — Mr. Cecil Rhodes. At Chikwawa I met 
my friend, Mr. Claude Metcalfe, of the Zambesi Traffic Company, 
and Mr. J. O. Bowhill, B.C.A.A. ; but my brief stay in this place 
was marred by the illness and death — from small-pox — of my 
faithful hunters, Stuurman, a Swazi, and May, an Msutu Kafir, 
both of whom had accompanied me from the south. More faithful 
and pluckier companions no man ever had, and I have often since 
drawn comparisons between them and the natives of the Zambesi 
and the interior with whom I have had dealings ; it is needless to 
say, to the disparagement of the latter. Those of my readers who 
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have perused my former volume, will feel that they already know 
these two gallant fellows almost as well as I did, so I need say no 
more on this subject I was detained at Chikwawa, not only by 
the illness of my hunters, but by the difficulty in procuring carriers. 
There were plenty of boys available, but unfortunately each wished 
to join in the capacity of " table-boy," as they had no fancy for 
porters' work. 

On one occasion Masiya (or Massa), Livingstone's old Makololo 
attendant, was present at the " Boma," and hearing of my dilemma 
promised to supply carriers ; but he was — well, not sober at the 
time, and as his promise only lasted his period of inebriety, he 
proved a broken reed. Messrs. Bowhill and Metcalfe, however, 
kindly gave me all the assistance they could, so that at last I 
mustered thirty boys, and having secured twelve more at the 
kraal across the river opposite Chikwawa, I was able to make a 
start towards Tete in the latter part of the dry season. At the 
last moment a tall, unprepossessing-looking native, in European 
clothing, and armed with a Martini-Henry rifle, came up and 
announced his intention of joining my party, stating that he was 
Masiya's son, and that his name was Charley. I was by no means 
favourably impressed with him, but decided to give him a trial, 
thinking he might know some of the game districts, and perhaps 
be able to secure more carriers if required. Beyond Chikwawa 
and until the Mwanza was reached we saw no game with the 
exception of a "nyasa" ;* but within a mile of the Mwanza, in 
some thick bush, I saw a fine koodoo bull watching us, about 
1 20 yards distant. I took the chance as he turned to jump away 
and hit him in the ribs, the bullet driving forward through his heart 
and passing out at the opposite shoulder. At the shot a small 
troop of eight or nine cows with another bull ran out of a dense 
patch, and crossing a narrow opening, disappeared in the bush 
beyond. The big bull only ran thirty yards and fell stone-dead, 
so, calling to Charley to follow, I gave chase to the troop, taking 
spoor across a deep grassy hollow into dense cover on the other 
side. On entering this I saw the second bull and a cow standing 
about sixty yards distant, directly facing me, only their heads and 
necks being visible over the scrub. The former fell to a bullet in 
the throat, and a crowd of boys was soon cutting up the meat. 
Charley, however, only came when the work was done, being too 
important an individual in his own estimation. 

Koodoo are rare, for though constantly hunting I only met 
them on two subsequent occasions ; in the Domwe hills, however, 
and especially along the Lower Injobou, these fine antelope are 

* See Appendix. 
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very numerous. I met with an amusing adventure the evening 
we reached Sumbi, a temporary station of the (Tete-Blantyre) 
Telegraph Construction,* situated on one of the rugged hills 
forming a broken chain between the Matundu and Marurungwi 
ranges, and the highest point touched between Chikwawa and Tete. 
At dusk I took soap, towel, and a dish down to a water-hole in 
the rocks, in the middle of some dense bush, about 200 yards 
from my camp on the hill crest As a bathing-place this hole 
left much to be desired, being exceptionally odoriferous even for 
a water-hole in Southern Nyasaland, and thickly covered on the 
surface with green slime, a breeding-place for frogs, mosquitoes, 
and midges. However, I stripped, cleared away some of the 
scum, filled my dish, and was soon scrubbing away, when I heard 
a low grunt close at hand, and the sound of stones rattling. My 
eyes and ears were full of soap, or I should probably have seen 
or heard my visitor before, and even now it was indistinctly that 
I made out a hairless old buffalo bull with heavy stump horns 
and ragged ears standing on the opposite edge of the pool. His 
whole attitude denoted surprise, and even interest, rather than 
evil intent — an interest scarcely less keen than that which the 
natives took in Captain Goods' " beautiful white legs." Now my 
legs were anything but "beautiful and white" after the day's 
march, and though I felt none of the bashfulness which troubled 
that excellent man, I could have dispensed with my visitor's 
interest in my person and proceedings. For three or four minutes 
we surveyed one another critically (for I thought it undignified to 
pick up my clothes and retire half washed, and still more so to 
retire without them); then the old bull, his curiosity satisfied, turned 
and re-entered the bush, while I sped the parting guest with a 
stone. I expect he was almost blind and deaf, and in the fading 
light had been unable to make me out It was here I shot the only 
specimen of the African hunting-dog I ever secured north of the 
Zambesi ; in fact I only twice saw this animal, on both occasions 
in this district, though I met with the spoor now and then on the 
Inkambedsi. The one I shot was a full-grown male, and appeared 
to be alone in the jungle. He was similar to the southern form, 
except that the usual white tail-tip was of a dirty cream colour. 
With my rook-rifle I also bagged a couple of singularly-marked 
hyraces, both larger than the Cape u dassie," and having reddish- 
brown crowns, black marks behind the ear, and black dorsal gland- 
spots. I was out one afternoon, not far from camp, trying to 
procure specimens of klipspringer and crested guinea-fowl, both 
of which were numerous in the district, when we came on a 

* See following chapter. 
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small troop of eland, five cows and a bull, feeding in an open 
area of rich grass, under a pile of granite rocks rising fifty feet 
or more above the surrounding level. Having already secured a 
good bull, and as we purposed marching next day, I left them 
feeding unsuspiciously. On returning an hour later with a klip- 
springer, and skirting the forest on the opposite side of the open 
ground, we found the eland still undisturbed ; and in order to see 
how nearly I could approach, I crept round to the back of the 
rocky pile and commenced to ascend it There were three semi- 
detached masses of rock, and as I gained the summit of the first, 
accompanied by Chikumbi, my gun-bearer and interpreter, I 
caught a glimpse of a low feline-looking creature of a rich, tawny- 
yellow colour, with a long tail, walking over the smooth top of the 
second pile. It must have been disturbed by our approach when 
lying in the intervening depression, and made off, for I saw it just 
disappearing from view. For the life of me I could not make out 
what the beast was. I first thought it was a lioness, but its tail 
was too long and without the black tip. It did not stand high 
enough upon its legs, and its colour was too pronounced a yellow, 
while its head seemed absurdly small. Although I failed to detect 
spots, I am persuaded that it was an abnormally-coloured leopard 
of great size, with a bright tawny coat, and such faint spots that 
at a distance of thirty yards these were not distinguishable. 
Clambering hastily up the rock in pursuit, I saw the eland run 
across the open and enter the forest ; doubtless they had been 
alarmed by the appearance of this feline amongst them. However, 
we never saw the beast again, as we failed to get its spoor through 
the rocks ; and although I left half of the klipspringer there for 
bait, and visited the spot at dawn next day, I found it untouched. 

Whilst breakfasting before marching, I saw, from the rising 
ground on which the camp was pitched, a troop of buffalo crossing 
the track cut through the bush along the line of the telegraph 
poles. The trees and scrub being cleared on either side for a 
space of ten or twelve yards, I obtained a fine view of the troop, 
which, moving leisurely from one dense thicket to the other, took 
exactly twenty-three minutes to cross the open ground ; so that I 
think there must have been over 200 altogether. On another 
occasion whilst watching a water-hole in the evening for a 
rhinoceros, I counted 132 buffalo as they filed past me, in a 
long straggling line, on their way to water. I am of opinion 
that all naturally gregarious wild game are met with in larger 
troops during the dry season than in the rains, when the water is 
more generally distributed over the country. But when the supply 
is confined to a few pools, ten or twelve small parties of buffalo, for 
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instance, each consisting of from five to ten individuals, are more 
likely to meet at the same or adjacent drinking places, and would 
probably "chum in" together afterwards; or partial migration even 
might take place, and the united herd leave the dry district for a 
better-watered one. For example, though spoor of small herds 
and solitary buffalo was numerous around Sumbi, yet I so seldom 
saw the animals themselves, that I have no doubt this troop I saw 
represented nearly all in the district Between Sumbi and the 
Inkambedsi I saw little game, a few " Lichtenstein," five sable 
antelope (very rare in the district), out of which I shot a bull 
and cow, right and left, and about a dozen eland. The latter, 
feeding in open forest to the left of the footpath, winded us, and 
started off across our front, each of the cows as they passed 
clearing the track with a magnificent leap. A fine old bull then 
trotted leisurely out, in rear of the cows, and by running forward 
I obtained a broadside shot as he trotted past at about 120 yards, 
the heavy '570 grain bullet entering the shoulder, passing through 
the heart, and out at the opposite side. On receiving it he broke 
into a clumsy gallop for sixty yards and fell dead. The day we 
left Sumbi, I was unintentionally made the victim of a joke. 
Marching at the head of my caravan, I heard a shout behind me 
of "Nkanga!" Now I knew the native (Citonga) word "Nkango" 
— a lion — but had neglected to acquaint myself with the word 
" Nkanga" — a guinea-fowl — so believing the boy had seen a lion, 
I threw down the rook-rifle I was carrying, and clutching my 
double Metford from Chikumbi, ran in the direction indicated by 
the boys, several of whom accompanied me. With ready rifle 
I crept through the scrub, a couple of boys pluckily leading the 
way, till confronted by a bend in the creek we had just crossed, 
where I saw, in its broad, sandy bed, about twenty guinea-fowl. 
Even then it was not till the boys pointed to them, exclaiming, 
" There ! there ! ", I realised the mistake, and how true it is that " a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing." Of course I had to join in 
the laugh against myself, for the boys were highly amused when I 
explained the matter ; they, however, justified the surprise I felt 
when, thinking I was after a lion, I saw several of them following 
me so eagerly, by saying they knew it was not a lion or they would 
never have run so fast* 

That evening I came upon elephant spoor, about thirty hours 
old, in bush a mile from camp; it was probably a little herd of five 
or six cows, which had wandered from the dense jungle to the 
south, and fed in the bamboo thickets amongst these hills, 

* I have since heard that this yarn is a M chestnut," but as it actually happened to 
myself I shall let it stand. 
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apparently returning without crossing the track. As, however, 
I had no licence for shooting these animals in the Protectorate, 
and believing I should find others to the south of Inkambedsi, 
I did not trouble further about these ; though I afterwards heard 
that some elephants — probably the same herd — were seen on 
the footpath near Sumbi, the day after I left On reaching the 
Inkambedsi, we struck off along the right bank in a south-easterly 
direction, and finally made camp about twelve miles up the river. 
Here I informed Charley that I could dispense with his services — 
he had been a constant source of trouble, and had caused much 
grumbling amongst a section of my porters, and I had put up with 
it with more patience than I usually display. But at last he ex- 
hausted my stock of that virtue ; and upon his refusing to make 
one of three boys to go to a kraal on the Pakanjezi, to buy and 
carry some meal, and then trying to argue that he was not a fit 
and proper person to be sent, I gave him a loafer's wages and 
dismissed him. 

In the thorn jungles around the Inkambedsi and towards the 
Domwe range rhinoceros were numerous. The main jungle is 
of great extent, perhaps twenty miles in length and twelve miles 
wide ; open tracts occur here and there, but they are scarce, so 
taking it altogether I fancy u Chipambiri? as the black rhinoceros 
is styled, must lead a life free from cares, if not from ticks, in 
its dry, inhospitable depths. The surrounding country was fairly 
well stocked with game — eland, Lichtenstein hartebeeste, and 
zebra being numerous, especially towards the Livubu river, into 
which I believe the Inkambedsi and Pakanjezi* flow, as also in 
the rough country to the north between the Busimana and Mpandu 
hills. Twice I thought I saw spoor of blue wildebeeste,f but may 
have been mistaken, as I never met the animals themselves. 
Lions also were scarce, and with the exception of the spoor ol 
a lioness on the Mwaza, I found no trace of them in the district, 
though I heard them on the Lower Injobou and the Zambesi. 
I should think, however, they would range here during the wet 
season. My first introduction to rhino at this camp was exciting, 
and convinces me that of late years writers have gone too far 
in their endeavour to prove that this beast is not so black 
(metaphorically speaking) as he is painted ; and this opinion has 
subsequently received confirmation. It must be remembered that 
in the present day a sportsman takes the field armed with weapons 
of deadly power and precision, against which, when used with 
a steady hand and backed with cool nerve, the most powerful and 

* See the sequel. 

f I have not heard since of the blue wildebeeste being found in this district 
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dangerous animal cannot hope successfully to do battle. Yet 
even so, if he takes his chances fairly, and refrains from long- 
range shooting — which means the loss of many wounded animals 
— the rhinoceros will often prove "a foe worthy of his steel." 
The lion at one time came in for no end of ignorant, depreciative 
remarks till first Mr. Selous, and then the present writer, took up 
the cudgels on his behalf. I am now tempted to do likewise for 
" Rhinoceros bicornis w when I think of the many exciting moments 
1 have spent at close quarters with him ; and I feel sure that 
Mr. F. J. Jackson — to name a well-known East African hunter — 
Mr. Macdonald, B.C.A.A., and many other sportsmen will find 
themselves in accord with my remarks. 

That the rhinoceros is a singularly obtuse, unwary beast, and 
therefore easily approached, is undeniable, as also that he often 
charges blindly, without the slightest malicious intent, in the 
hunter's direction ; yet he is supremely obstinate and quick- 
tempered, and if wounded at close quarters, and able to make 
out the whereabouts of his aggressor, will prove a most formidable 
and dangerous opponent. He is not vindictive like the buffalo, 
yet I met a native in Portuguese East Africa who bore terrible 
proofs of savage treatment received from a wounded rhino, which, 
he assured me, had hunted him round and round in some long grass 
till he caught him, gored him in the ribs, and severely trampled 
on him. I had spent the morning down the river in pursuit of 
some elands, returning to camp about 2 p.m. with a good bull's 
head, and after tiffin started out again, taking four others and my 
double Metford and double 10 rifles. When about a mile from 
camp, in a narrow gorge between stony ridges, a wart-hpg jumped 
out, and, running up the gorge for sixty yards, turned obliquely 
up the ridge. I made a lucky shot and bowled him over, and 
at once sent two of the boys back to camp with the carcass. 
I then proceeded with the others, shortly afterwards entering 
some thorny scrub jungle, deeply cut up by rough watercourses, 
and, forcing my way with difficulty through the thorns to the 
top of a low ridge, came suddenly on an old bull koodoo. He 
was too quick for me though, and in a bound was out of sight. 
We tried to take the spoor, as koodoo, when not much alarmed, 
seldom run far in thick bush before standing, but while hunting 
in the thicket some big beast crashed away down wind. I guessed 
by the commotion that it was a rhino, and we at once followed 
him ; he turned up wind for about a mile, then made off down 
wind again, zigzagging through the bush from side to side, as 
is the custom of these beasts, especially when wounded. He halted 
once or twice after turning down wind, but winded or heard us, 
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and broke away again before we sighted him. We eventually 
lost the spoor amongst some low stony hills outside the bush ; and 
as the sun was getting low, I decided to make for the river, crossing 
a wide dam bo* covered with long grass and a few scattered thorn 
trees, which lay in front of us, and making a half-circle round 
to the river, struck it about one and a half miles above camp. 
Not thinking I should require my double 10, I sent it back to 
camp by Aleru, my personal attendant Unnoticed by me, how- 
ever, my gun-bearer also gave him the cartridge-belt that he 
was carrying, thinking it belonged to the io-bore, whereas 
I had the io-bore belt; thus leaving me with only the two 
cartridges in the rifle. Aleru had only left us about a quarter 
of an hour, when I saw four or five eland on the other side 
of the dambo, feeding under a group of thorn trees, and un- 
aware of our approach. I was in the act of examining 
them more closely with my glasses, when my arm was seized, and 
* Chipambiri ! " excitedly whispered by my companion ; and, look- 
ing in the direction indicated, there were two rhino, bull and cow, 
walking quickly through the dambo, about 150 yards distant, 
evidently going down to water. I half thought of trying to 
overtake Aleru and getting my io-bore from him, but as it was 
useless to attempt this, I prepared to use my Metford, and told my 
gun-bearer to exchange belts ; and I shall be pardoned if I admit 
that when I discovered what he had done I said some crooked 
things. 

But there was now little more than half an hour's sun left, and 
already its level beams threw long shadows from the trees across 
the dambo, and shining on the satin-like hides of two of the eland 
caused them to glisten like silver, while the others stood in shadow. 
On the left the bulky forms of the rhino showed up in contrast 
to the surrounding grass, the pale yellow tint of which was in- 
tensified by the setting sun. 

Telling the boy to remain behind, I ran as hard as I could in a 
stooping position, at right angles, towards the rhinos, now nearly 
abreast of me. There was a considerable hollow in the ground in 
front of them, full of long thick grass, towards which they were 
heading; and they had not yet reached the edge of it when 1 
entered at the upper end, and gained the fringe of the grass patch 
just as the bull, which was nearest to me and leading, entered it at 
the side. I thought the brutes would never get through that strip 
of grass, though it was barely twenty yards across; luckily the 
wind was favourable and steady, so I had no fear of being dis- 
covered ; still, waiting under such circumstances — finger on trigger 
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Dambo " — an open valley or low hollow with reeds or grass. 
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— is exciting work. I could see the grass waving in the middle of 
the patch, then the brutes stopped, and I could hear the "chut, 
chut, chut " of, at least, one pair of jaws, as its owner yielded to 
the temptation offered by some low wait-a-bit thorn bushes. Just 
then I felt a touch on my shoulder, and glancing round saw my 
gun-bearer cowering behind me, entreating me in a whisper to 
* shoot ! shoot ! " I looked all I dared not utter, and it sufficed to 
keep him silent Again the grass waved, and then, foot by foot, the 
form of the great beast came into view as he ascended the gently 
sloping side of the hollow on my right — he was less than thirty 
paces ; and, aiming for his neck, about a foot behind its junction 
with the skull, I fired, and without kick or struggle he fell on his 
knees dead. The cow, which must have been on the further edge 
of the grass patch, instantly came rushing towards me with loud 
snorts, but before reaching the open pulled up, irritated but 
irresolute. By kneeling down I could indistinctly make her out, 
standing apparently at an angle towards me ; and though my fore- 
sight glimmered badly in the half-light, I aimed where I judged her 
shoulder should be, and fired quickly. Immediately she got the 
bullet she came straight out, though as I was down wind of her, 
she could not have made me out, and possibly, had I stood still, 
might have passed me ; but, although I have fairly good nerve, it 
was an experiment I did not care to try, seeing that I held an 
empty rifle which I could not reload, and was standing right in 
her way. So by the time her ugly horned snout appeared at the 
edge of the grass I was already moving ; but she instantly caught 
sight of me, and probably smelt the smoke of the rifle at the 
same time, for when, hoping to dodge her, I turned short to the 
left up the hollow and made for the nearest tree, about ioo yards 
distant, she wheeled with marvellous celerity, and snorting loudly 
gave chase. 

I was bare-legged and in good trim, so after getting rid of my 
rifle, I need hardly say I did not loiter ; but although I had over 
twenty yards start of her she ran two feet to my one, and I felt 
that I must be caught. Already, in imagination, I felt her horn 
assisting me in the rear; a sensation which, together with the 
brute's vicious snorts close behind, spurred me on to do my best 
Three strides in front I saw one of the gaping sand-cracks so 
common in this dry country, and knew as I glanced over my 
shoulder and measured the distance between my pursuer and 
myself, that safety lay between its crumbling sides. What might 
be its depth I neither knew nor cared ; I had seen them three feet 
deep only, and others twenty feet, some a foot, others twelve feet 
across. This one was about seven feet deep and three wide, and 
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-when I say that the rhino was now barely two lengths behind, the 
agility I displayed in tumbling over the edge of this haven of 
refuge can be imagined. Next moment I was half smothered 
in sand and gravel as a dark form passed over; but I was safe, 
for on poking my head up over the edge, I saw my late pursuer 
disappearing in the gloom amongst the trees. She had chased 
me quite sixty yards, and I had found the distance just sixty 
yards too far to be pleasant. My gun-bearer fled the instant 
I fired at the bull ; he was evidently thoroughly frightened, and 
judging from what I have since seen and heard, I think almost 
all natives throughout Central Africa have a great dread of 
chipambiri. The bull I shot was a fine, full-grown beast, carrying 
a good horn of twenty inches ; he had apparently been fighting 
with another of his kind, his right side being seamed with broad 
white scars, such as might be made by the horn of an antagonist ; 
none of the thrusts, however, had penetrated the flesh. As I had 
no more cartridges for my Metford, and it was too dark to think 
about following the cow's spoor, we hunted up my discarded 
weapon and returned towards camp, setting out again early on 
the following morning to cut up the bull and search for the 
wounded cow. After skinning the bull's head I sent it back to 
camp by two boys, and, leaving eight at the carcass, took ten 
along with me on the cow's spoor. We followed her for four 
hours, but in all the distance covered during that time, I question 
if she had halted once, and after the first hour we saw very little 
blood on the spoor; so when about 4.30 p.m. we reached a pool 
of water amongst some rocks, in a deep but otherwise dry water- 
course, we relinquished the pursuit. 

On approaching this pool, I saw a mixed troop of eland and 
zebra, about forty in all, but did not fire at them as we were 
too far from camp ; there was also a quantity of spoor in the 
surrounding bush, including that of elephant and rhino, some 
quite recent Half an hour later, as we were getting ready to 
return, we saw some natives coming through the bush in our 
direction ; all had guns and were carrying meat, and they did 
not see us till quite close, and would then have bolted, but my 
boys ran out and brought them to me. Upon my questioning 
them, they said they had that morning killed a rhino cow a little 
higher up the creek ; and after further conversation I felt sure 
that this was my beast they had found either dead or dying. 
They told us there were still a number of natives at the carcass, 
so I made two of them accompany us to the spot, which was 
about four miles distant Of course I was unable to swear to 
the dead beast, as it was already cut up, but they said they 
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had found it asleep under a tree and killed it where it lay. 
That may have been true, but I still think it was the cow I 
wounded, which had chevied me so persistently the previous 
evening. Anyhow, I took the horns as my share of the spoil 
without any demur on the part of those who claimed the beast, 
and who were most concerned about the meat. As it was then 
late in the evening we made a camp there for the night. Some 
of these natives assured me that there were a number of elephants 
in this bush to the south-east, but I could not persuade any 
of them to join me in search. They said they were "shooting 
for the Portuguese " ; and no doubt belonged to a gang which had 
already caused me much annoyance, and with which, as related in 
the next chapter, I was soon to become better acquainted. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DOMWE RANGE 

Rhino cow and calf— Elephant spoor — Tsetse-fly — Elephants sighted — Temple-shot for 
elephants — Trouble with the Portuguese — A kindly reception — Thefts by natives — The 
gang disarmed — Official correspondence — Bluff— A solitary bull — An exciting stalk — 
A brush with natives — Disarmed — An ultimatum — Break up camp—Camp in the 
Domwe — Two leopards shot — A plucky charge — Faulty breech-action — Zambesi 
leopards — Lions heard — Koodoo on the Injobou — Black rhino — M Njobou !" — A hard 
day — Resume the spoor — Elephants feeding — The troop splits — A bull shot — A tough 
cow — Close quarters — Weight of ivory. 

EARLY next morning we set out on our return to camp, and 
when again approaching the water-hole where we had seen 
the eland and zebra on the previous day, our attention was 
attracted by the cries of some " rhinoceros-birds " to a large dark 
object standing on the edge of long grass about 130 yards 
off in the partial shade of a thorn tree. It was a rhinoceros 
cow, with a young calf; the latter lying down in front of her 
on a bare patch of sand. I think she had just risen to her 
feet when I saw her — warned of danger by her winged attendants ; 
but as her horn was small, and I did not wish to fire an un- 
necessary shot in this jungle, as I believed elephants were about, 
and might be disturbed, I left her unmolested. 

My self-restraint was rewarded sooner than I expected, for in 
less than an hour, after thrice crossing the dry bed of the stream, 
and clambering up and down the steep banks of several wooded 
gorges, we came suddenly on fresh traces of elephants. They had 
passed about dawn, feeding leisurely along, plucking leaves here 
and there, and stripping the bark from the small saplings, the 
bare white appearance of whose twisted stems had first attracted 
my notice. 

On examining the spoor, we found that it was made by a small 
lot of eight elephants, probably three big cows and five smaller 
animals ; and I at once prepared to follow them, though I could 
well have done with something to eat, seeing that with the 
exception of the merest mouthful of tough rhino meat in the 
morning, I had tasted nothing but water for thirty- six hours. 

16 
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I sent three messengers back to camp with the rhino horns, 
instructing them to return in the afternoon with more boys, axes, 
a blanket, a supply of cartridges, and coffee and biscuits, and 
await my return at the water-hole. Having filled our water- 
bottles, we struck off through the bush and cut the spoor half an 
hour later. For two hours we held it without a check, and by that 
time began to realise what the sun was capable of in these lati- 
tudes shortly before the rains set in. The heat was stifling and 
oppressive in the dense acacia thickets, where all the trees wore 
the apparel of approaching summer ; and also in the bushy hollows 
between the rough and stony ridges, where, to add to our dis- 
comforts, tsetse-flies swarmed in such numbers that we had to 
use small branches to keep them off. We received a check in 
an extensive dambo, where we crossed other elephants' spoor, 
for here the sun-baked ground held no impression ; and as no 
leaves were strewn on the track, it was a difficult matter to keep 
the freshest spoor. Once away with it again, we held it easily 
through more open forest, where the herd had scattered amongst 
the thorn bushes and mapani trees, strewing the ground with 
leaves ; much of this, however, being evidently done by a larger 
herd the day before. Here we gained on them considerably, as 
beyond this point their spoor was fresh, and about midday 
Kazembi, who was leading, suddenly sighted them standing in 
a mass under some big mapani trees, in a strip of thin bush, 
about eighty yards from the edge of the forest 

A light air blew direct from this point towards the elephants, 
making an approach from this otherwise advantageous position 
impossible. Leaving the surplus boys, I took my Metford, and 
with Kazembi carrying the double 10, manoeuvred through the 
bush till below wind of the herd ; here, taking advantage of some 
scattered bushes and patches of long grass, we gained the shelter 
of a few slender mapani trees, about ioo yards from the nearest 
elephants, from which we could examine them leisurely. There 
were eight in all, only two being full-grown animals, both of 
which stood stern on to us. The ground was so open that I 
did not care to risk too near an approach, but by dint of careful 
stalking managed to lessen the distance by about forty yards, 
though we had the merest scrap of bush for shelter, and I felt 
sure the elephants would make us out after the first shot. 
Watching my chance as the nearest of the two big cows raised 
her trunk and clipped a branch from the tree above, I fired at 
her shoulder. She staggered backwards, throwing her trunk 
straight up in the air and roaring loudly, [and I at once gave 
her the second barrel; the two bullets, as I afterwards found, 
c 
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entering within three inches of each other, and passing through 
her lungs. She quickly recovered herself, however, and rushed 
off towards the edge of the forest The second cow, which I 
now saw carried the best tusks of the two, ran out from under 
the tree at the first shot, and with extended ears and outstretched 
trunk stood directly facing us, about forty yards distant, while 
the younger ones moved away at a quick walk across the open. 
I had taken my Metford at once, but could not get a chance 
at the cow while she stood facing us. Not having exactly made 
us out, and seeing the others going off, she swung round, trumpet- 
ing sharply, and was about to follow, when I fired at her temple, 
and brought her down instantly on her knees, and, as I thought, 
dead. I at once ran on the blood -spoor of the first cow, which 
we followed easily — she had turned down wind on entering the 
forest, but I knew would not go far — and about half a mile beyond 
we found her lying dead, while the others stood in a group in 
some open ground, but soon winded us and ran. Meanwhile the 
second cow had got up again and gone off, and as my boys had 
seen the direction she took, we were able to pick up her spoor 
where she was last seen without delay ; but though we followed 
her a long distance, we never saw her again. Similar experiences 
have occurred to other sportsmen who use small-bore rifles for the 
head-shot at elephants; at any rate mine have been numerous. One 
thinks when taking aim that he is "on" the right spot, the shot 
is fired, and the elephant falls in its tracks ; in the excitement and 
hurry and the rush of the other elephants one loses sight — if not 
thought — of the fallen beast and runs on after the troop, returning 
later only to find a small blood-patch where last the great carcass 
was seen. On one occasion only have I recovered an elephant 
which had thus fallen to a head -shot, and gone off again. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is useless to follow unless 
they have received a bullet elsewhere. 

We cut out the heart and some fat from the dead cow and made 
our way back to the water, where we were to meet the boys ; but 
it was long after dark when we struck the creek, and after much 
difficulty found the camp. I am afraid to say how many cups of 
coffee, how many biscuits and slices of fried heart I put away that 
night The sleep that followed was sound, undisturbed either by 
the noisy jackals or my noisier followers, who kept up their mirth 
far into the "wee sma' hours." At dawn I sent Kazembi away 
with some of the boys to chop out the cow's tusks, and with the 
remainder made my way back to camp, where I spent the rest of 
the day in curing the head of the rhino bull. The boys returned 
with the tusks soon after sundown, and during the night a rhino 
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cow and a large calf drank just below our camp, retiring again to 
the jungle on the east bank. I fancy this same beast frequently 
drank near the camp, though never at the same spot for two 
successive nights. In the last chapter I referred to the annoyance 
I experienced from natives shooting in this district, which led 
eventually to my abandoning this camp. 

On arrival at the Inkambedsi — which river, I had been informed 
by Mr. Bowhill, B.GA.A., might roughly be taken as the boundary 
line between British and Portuguese territory — I sought an official of 
the latter Government stationed in charge of the telegraph plant. 
I introduced myself as a hunter and collector, producing my 
permits from both Governments, and met with a kind reception. 
I was informed, on showing my permits, that a number of natives 
were employed by the authorities at Tete to shoot game for a 
supply of meat to the native employes of the telegraph extension. 
These, however, I was assured, would not interfere with me, and 
the official further said that he would be pleased if I would let 
him have all the meat I could spare, which I promised to do. 
Notwithstanding, I was from that time subject to annoyance 
from these gangs. Day after day my camp was haunted by these 
men, shots were constantly fired through the bush, game that I had 
spoored up with trouble and patience was frightened off, meat that 
I had shot overnight was stolen, and this inside the boundary of 
the Protectorate. But when one afternoon four of these fellows 
entered my camp during my absence, and when all the boys, with 
the exception of two, were either with me or away buying meal on 
the Pakanjezi, and stole the hind-quarter of a buffalo, I could 
stand it no longer. Returning after the theft, we followed the 
marauders, and caught them red-handed. My expostulations 
having been in vain, I disarmed them. Then came a letter 
requesting the return of the weapons, to which in reply I said 
I was willing to return them, and had no wish to interfere with 
les noirs. At the same time I did not intend to let them interfere 
with me; adding, that though this time I returned the guns, I 
should disarm the next gang that caused me annoyance If, 1 
said, this took place within the Protectorate boundary the weapons 
should go to Mr. Bowhill, but if on the Portuguese side I should 
hold them till I left the district, and then deliver them up at the 
station. This brought a reply that in such an event la force might 
be used, to which I answered that I was not frightened by the 
threat, and that force would be resisted. To my surprise the 
answer I received was to the effect that orders would be given 
to the natives not to hunt anywhere near my camps, a promise for 
which I expressed my cordial thanks. Such was the position of 
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affairs up to the time of my return from the elephant hunt, but the 
next morning brought further complications. I had made several 
attempts to bag an eland bull which used to feed in an open tract 
about three miles from camp, well inside the Protectorate boundary. 
He was a wary beast and seemed solitary, though well able to take 
care of himself. I had cautioned all the natives about this eland, 
yet on two occasions, at least, I knew they had fired at him, as on 
proceeding to the spot where I heard the shooting I found the fresh 
spoor of the bull. On this occasion I went out to try my luck 
again, taking with me Chikumbi, Chingwara, and a dozen other 
boys, and working up wind till we reached the edge of the clearing. 
Advancing under cover of a fallen tree, I carefully surveyed the 
comparatively open tract before us; it was merely one of those 
glades often seen in thick forest country, an open grassy tract 
surrounded by bush. Everything around seemed so sweet and 
cool, with bush and grass bathed in sparkling dew, each drop of 
which glittered like a diamond where the early morning sun shot 
its glowing beams through the scattered trees and clumps of bush, 
while the heavy perfume of the blossoming acacia permeated 
everything. An old wart-hog, with her litter of four warty repre- 
sentations of herself, was rooting amongst the low bushes about 
seventy yards distant, leisurely feeding towards a heavily-wooded 
creek which joined the main stream about half a mile down, 
whence arose the metallic "clank" of a number of guinea-fowl. 
But there was no sign of the old "blue bull " which usually formed 
the central figure of this glade, so, after watching for ten minutes, 
we moved on along the edge of the open ground, keeping a 
look-out for spoor, and hoping to find our game amongst the low 
hills about a mile distant 

Suddenly one of the boys drew my attention to a light-coloured 
object behind a patch of bush about 250 yards distant, and by 
the aid of my glasses I made out the spiral horns of the bull 
we sought He had probably been lying down, hidden by the 
bush, and stood up on hearing the wart-hogs as they moved along 
in his direction. He stood close to the wooded bank of the 
creek, but, owing to the wind, was unapproachable from that 
quarter. However, it was by no means a difficult stalk across 
the glade, many low bushes being scattered here and there through- 
out it — so I advanced with Chikumbi, covering 100 yards without 
requiring even to take to hands and knees. The bull fed slowly 
on towards the hills, and I lost sight of him, as beyond this point 
I had to crawl, making straight for the bush behind which we had 
first seen him. At last, when within 120 yards, I made him out 
indistinctly through the bush, though I could see his horns plainly 
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enough each time he raised his head. I ought to have fired then, 
but thought that by edging to the left a little I might get a clearer 
shot at him as he crossed a stretch of open ground in front The 
spot is gained, but the bull is once more invisible behind a patch 
of bush his own length from the opening ; suddenly his horn-tips 
appear above the bush, and by the angle at which they are set I 
know that he is not looking in my direction, but almost straight in 
front of him. My rifle is at my shoulder, my finger already on the 
trigger— one step forward, and the bull will be mine! Doo-m! 
The reverberation report of a native gun breaks the silence, and 
the eland, swinging round, disappears in the bush on the edge 
of the creek ! Springing to my feet and calling to my boys to 
follow, I ran forward in the direction where the shot fell. Diving 
through the wooded creek, we emerged in some open forest ; there 
was no sign of the eland, but we caught sight of two natives 
running through the grass, and as my boys came up we gave 
chase. As they entered a patch of cover, fifty yards in front, 
one turned and fired point blank at us, luckily without effect 
Telling some of the boys to run round the other side, I, with the 
remainder, followed into the bush, on the further edge of which 
we ran into our poachers, while in the open ground beyond some 
of my fellows tackled two others, hitherto unseen. One of our 
two opponents showed fight, and slashed my boy over the ribs 
with a knife; but I was quickly up, and, seizing a stout piece 
of wood, knocked him down, and in a few moments had them 
both fast The other two were also captured and disarmed, and 
a search in the bush resulted in the discovery of three more rifles, 
making seven in all ; two of these bore on the stocks the initials 
A. L. C. (African Lakes Corporation). To the boys themselves 
I could do nothing, though one at least probably carries a scar 
to remind him of the incident ; but the two rifles taken from those 
we had chased I broke up on the spot, and the powder and bullets 
I put together with the other five rifles, and eventually delivered 
all intact to the officials at the station when I left the district 

Sharp at ten next morning, no message having reached me 
from the station, we struck camp, heading south across the 
Pakanjezi through more open forest and level country than is 
met with further north, and at sundown reached the entrance to 
a narrow defile in a low range of hills subtending the Matundu 
mountains. Marching again at dawn, we got through the gorge 
by sunrise, halting for breakfast on the banks of a broad, shallow 
stream flowing south-east; a mile below this spot the stream 
entirely disappeared underground. The surrounding country now 
became hilly and covered with long dry grass; the spoor of 
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elephants was met with everywhere, though in no instance 
fresh enough to follow. At io a.m. we struck a small water- 
hole in a rocky bar crossing the shallow bed of a creek, and 
a little further down found a much larger one, twenty feet across, 
and in one place five feet deep, the water being cool but decidedly 
brackish. Here I decided to camp for a few days, as there was 
more than one small troop of elephants in the neighbourhood. 
An unexpected piece of good luck awaited me that afternoon. 
Having walked out for a couple of hours with one of the 
boys, we were returning across a low ridge covered with jungle- 
grass and scattered thorn trees, when I thought I saw some large 
animals in front of us on the ridge. We approached them up 
wind and found they comprised a large mixed troop of Burchell's 
zebra, fifty or more, and a few Lichtenstein hartebeeste. I did 
not fire, but at once set to work to burn off the long grass, full 
at this time of the year of spear-points. As the boy ran along 
the slope with a wisp of lighted grass, I moved round in front of 
the fire, and stood on the opposite slope watching the clouds % 
of smoke curling amongst the trees, the flight of innumerable 
insects, and the evolutions of the flocks of birds which quickly 
gathered together in pursuit of them, at the same time keeping 
a look-out for any game that might issue forth. 

Glancing to the left, my eyes rested on the forms of two cat-like 
animals, as they entered a thick patch of longer grass about 
fifty yards distant, one behind the other. Cocking both barrels I 
awaited their reappearance, scarcely having made up my mind 
what they were ; but when next I saw them moving along in front 
of me through some thinner grass, I took them for well-grown 
lior\-cubs, and naturally concluded the lioness would soon put in 
an appearance. Watching for her, I had almost let them get out 
of sight, as when I looked again in their direction I saw they had 
turned off down the slope in front, and were nearly seventy yards 
distant At that moment one of them walked up the side of a 
large ant-heap, where it stood and stared in the direction of the 
advancing fire. Not till then did I recognise that it was a splendid 
leopard, and that I had almost lost a golden opportunity. I fired 
instantly, and the hollow '570 grain Metford bullet entering the ribs 
passed through its vitals and out at the opposite shoulder, the 
beast falling limply in a heap on the side of the ant-hill, dead. 
I ran forward quickly as the second leopard bounded away, flourish- 
ing its long tail, and gave her a shot low down which broke her 
fore-leg and knocked her over ; but she recovered herself at once, 
and scrambling to her feet, disappeared amongst the bushes before 
I could reload. Taking up the spoor I followed it to the edge of 
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a thick patch of scrub into which she had retreated, but having a 
wholesome respect for these plucky beasts, born of considerable 
experience in hunting them, I did not venture further, well knowing 
how impetuous is their charge when wounded and surprised at 
close quarters in thick bush. When the boy rejoined me, we threw 
stones into the patch, a proceeding evidently resented by the 
leopardess, for she growled furiously; but I could not see her, 
though I knew by the growling that she was within a few yards of 
us, so after trying in vain to dislodge her, I determined to walk her 
up. She was evidently watching us, for as I stepped forward I saw 
her move in the grass under a low bush, and taking aim at the spot, 
I pressed the trigger ; but only the " snick " of the striker answered 
the touch, and next moment out she came with a rush, grunting 
savagely. Luckily the rifle played no further tricks, and the beast 
dropped to the left barrel. Both these leopards were brilliantly 
marked, especially the male, though they were certainly under the 
average size of full-grown animals in the south. The male measured 
only 6 feet 8 inches in total length, with a shoulder-height of 2 feet 
6 inches, and girth of forearm u£ inches. None of the leopard 
skins from the Zambesi or from Southern Nyasaland which I 
examined showed any trace of the broken bars along the dorsal 
line, which are so marked a feature of the southern hill-leopard ; 
being all, as regards markings, similar to the low-country leopard 
of the south. It was a piece of luck getting these two beasts, for 
unless systematically hunted, they are seldom brought to bag, and 
I could hardly have been better pleased had they been lions. 
Having heard a couple of lions roaring in the distance, in the 
direction of the Zambesi, during the night, I hunted over there next 
day, and came on a broad dry river-bed, which I followed in an 
easterly direction for nearly three hours to its junction with the 
Injobou river. Here I put up three koodoo bulls, one of which I 
shot ; taking the head and some of the meat, we covered up the 
remainder for bait and returned towards camp. When within three 
miles of the river we climbed a low hill to try and ascertain our 
whereabouts, and while looking round with my glasses I saw a 
large dark object moving amongst some trees about three-quarters 
of a mile away. Watching it carefully as it crossed an open spot 
towards a tree by which it stood, I saw it was a black rhino. The 
wind was blowing direct from us to him, which necessitated a 
detour to get behind him, across the wind. This occupied nearly 
an hour, and when I reached the extreme edge of the thick bush 
where I had first seen him, and looked across the 200 yards of 
open ground to the tree under which he had stood, I saw he was 
no longer there, and it was getting too late to follow his spoor. 
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The next day, Sunday, I set out early with two boys to visit 
my bait, but had not gone far when I heard a shout behind, and 
on my replying, Chingwara came running towards us waving his 
hand, and as he drew near uttered the word "Njobou!"* I 
learned that he and another boy who had left the camp to get 
firewood had found the spoor of some elephants, which had passed 
our camp during the night or early morning. This report proved 
correct, a lot of seven having crossed the stream about four hours 
before; they had probably been making for our water-hole, but 
winding us, had gone off in an easterly direction. They appeared 
to be full-grown cows, but I resolved to follow them, so filling our 
water-bottles with tea, and putting some biscuits and a piece of 
cold brisket into my haversack, I selected ten boys to accompany 
me, and at once took up the spoor. The elephants had gone off 
in single file at a great rate, not stopping to pluck a leaf. At 
10 a.m. we crossed the Injobou, where they had stopped to drink, 
but had gone on again at the same unbroken pace for another 
hour. The spoor then turned north-east, in the direction of the 
range, and I foresaw a long and arduous task before us. Hour 
after hour we pressed on under a blistering sun, which dried the 
perspiration as it streamed from us, and poured so mercilessly 
upon our heads that even the natives had to break off branches 
and hold them up to ward off the burning rays. It was not till 
3 p.m. that we seemed to be gaining on the elephants, which now 
slackened their pace and fed here and there. Surmounting a low 
wooded range, covered with grass seven or eight feet high, they 
had stood under the trees clipping leaves and stripping the bark 
from many. Here we had difficulty in getting the spoor away 
owing to the bewildering cross-tracks, but we persevered and 
moved forward, now in a more easterly direction, the elephants 
all the while feeding leisurely along. 

We had been on our feet since daylight with scarcely a halt 
save for an occasional smoke, and when, at 5 p.m., we struck a 
broad elephant track and found that our game had gone along 
it and ceased feeding, I knew we should not come up with them 
that day. At sundown we halted and made a camp, and after 
supper and a smoke I "turned in" under a tree, tired as a dog, 
and still hungry. I slept soundly till dawn, then woke the boys 
and resumed the spoor, munching a biscuit as I went along, while 
my followers devoured the remnants of their cold porridge. Two 
hours later, when passing through a hollow full of reeds and long 
tangled grass, Chikumbi, who was in front, suddenly stopped and 
pointed on the ground, grinning all over his face, for there, at his 

* Elephants. 
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feet, was the spoor of an elephant bull, imprinted in the damp soil, 
while beyond it was the broad track of a herd of fifteen or more, 
large and small. They had come from an easterly direction, and 
passed this spot in the night, evidently so far undisturbed. This 
was luck indeed, for I felt sure of coming up with them, though 
at first we did not make much progress, the elephants having 
scattered and fed little; but ere long we came across broken 
saplings and a quantity of branches and leaves strewn along the 
track, and from that forward had no difficulty. Crossing a thick 
forest-belt, on the edge of which the elephants had delayed for 
some time, we found that only five held on the original course, 
the remainder having turned back into the forest and gone in 
a northerly direction ; but as the bull was with the smallest troop 
we kept on after them, and less than two hours later, as we 
followed them along a low ridge, we heard an elephant trumpet 
in the bush to our right It is a wonder they had not winded 
us, as the wind blew right across the ridge ; but we lost no time 
in getting round below them. Thereupon I left all the boys with 
the exception of Chikumbi, Chingwara, and Kazembi ; and with 
these made my way through the bush to the spot where we had 
heard the elephant Still we saw nothing, but from the lower 
branches of a tree Chingwara at once sighted two of them moving 
through the bush in front As we manoeuvred towards them a 
branch snapped loudly a little to our left, so close that the 
M swish * of the leaves as they were dragged down was distinctly 
audible. The bush being thick and the sand deep we were able 
to creep well up without fear of detection, and I soon saw their 
dark forms looming through the trees as they moved slowly and 
unsuspectingly forward. Then a trunk was raised to clip off a 
leafy spray from the branches overhead, and next moment the 
five, turning slightly down the slope and across our front, came 
into view — the bull whose spoor we had followed, and who carried 
fair tusks, walking behind two big cows, with the two smaller ones 
behind him. 

Taking the io-bore in hand I ran up to the bull, and at thirty 
yards gave him a bullet in the shoulder, bringing him down on 
the spot with a crash, roaring loudly. The two small elephants 
turned short round and ran back up wind, while the leading cows, 
with outspread ears and rumbling loudly, came round in a semi- 
circle, heading up the slope. I fired my left barrel into the ribs 
of the foremost, which I could see carried a fine tusk on my side ; 
but she only ran on with redoubled speed, trumpeting shrilly, then 
swinging half right, tore away along the side of the slope, followed 
by the other three. Meanwhile Chingwara, relieved of the rifle, 
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ran with Kazembi to try and head them, while I turned my attention 
to the bull, which lay on the ground shaking his head and making 
tremendous efforts to get on his legs, giving him a bullet in 
the head which killed him. I now heard my boys shouting, 
and running on the spoor of the wounded cow soon saw the 
elephants, which, though hearing the noise in front of them, had 
refused to be turned, and merely swerved slightly down hill. The 
wounded beast, however, was lagging behind, and I easily got up 
to within forty yards (the ground was too open to admit of a 
nearer approach) and gave her both barrels of my Metford in 
the shoulder. The bullets told loudly on her thick hide; she 
ran about twenty yards and stood, blood dropping from her trunk. 
Chikumbi with my io-bore was cooling his heels behind a tree 
fifty yards away, and as I called to him in a concentrated whisper 
to bring the rifle, I think the cow heard me, for she swung round 
on a pivot, spread her ears, stretched her trunk out in front, 
and looked in my direction. It would have taken very little to 
make her charge, and had she done so I question if I could have 
stopped her ; and the ground being fairly open, she would have 
caught me if I had tried to run. I reloaded as expeditiously as 
possible, but after standing looking at me for some moments, she 
shook her head vigorously, and lowering her trunk again made off 
along the slope in the direction taken by the others. Chingwara 
and Kazembi now lost sight of her in the bush, but after I had 
secured my io-bore I managed to come up and keep her in sight ; 
but it was hard work, for the sand in places was deep and heavy 
and the sun intensely hot She had now fallen into a quick walk, 
though as I again drew up I could see by her bearing that she was 
in a dangerous mood — it is the same with an elephant as with a 
lion or other animal, when once the sportsman has learned the 
signs of a vicious beast he will never forget them. As I ran out 
in the bush to one side of her, she must again have heard me, or 
caught some taint in the air, for when I was yet over forty yards 
from her round she came again and stood facing me, carrying her 
head and trunk high and her ears spread like two sails. It was 
impossible to get at her chest through the bushes which intervened, 
and I was afraid to move to one side lest she should see me and 
charge, so hoping to turn her and get a broadside shot, I shouted 
loudly. This was more than she could put up with, and, to my 
surprise, instead of turning she gave a shrill trumpet, then coiling 
her trunk and jerking her ears forward, came straight through the 
bush for me. I waited till she was within twenty yards, then^ 
aiming to one side of her trunk, fired, and at the same moment 
darted out through the scrub. Glancing round I saw that she had 
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fallen on her knees, so slipping to one side I killed her with a 
bullet in the temple. The single tusk, for she carried none on 
the right side, of this cow was long and perfect, and weighed 
15J lbs., which for cow-ivory is good; the bull's tusks were 
short but thick, and scaled 38 lbs. and 33 lbs. respectively. 

We made our camp for the rest of the day by the dead bull, 
finding a substitute for water in some thick fluid resembling coffee 
and milk, which we scooped up from a small mud-hole. By night- 
fall we had the tusks chopped out, and then sat round the fire 
killing the elephants over again, and consuming large juicy slices 
of heart cooked on sticks before the red embers, till at length, 
thoroughly tired, I coiled up by the fire and slept profoundly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE INJOBOU RIVER 

Camp on the Injobou — Scarcity of impala — Night sounds — Eland and buflalo— Rhinoceros 
birds — Rhino shot — Herd of elephants — Accept the inevitable — Retreat to the Em- 
pini — A gloomy forest — Difficult stalking — An old stager — Death of the bull — A 
charge — A miss-fire — A plucky beast — Measurements — An affectionate mother — 
A stiff climb— A surprise — A bull falls — Face to lace — A lost chance — Shift camp 
— Another herd of elephants — They wind us — The Lupata Gorge — Arrive at Tete — 
Porcine scavengers — The Mwatidsi — A bad shot — Great galago — Busimana hill 
— Dense forest — An unexpected meeting — Unwariness of rhino — Charge with in- 
tent — Spooring a wounded rhino — A record bull — Measurements — Remarks. 

AT dawn next day we left for camp, and covered fully twenty- 
Ijl. five miles of rough ground before reaching it We saw 
little game on the way, though we crossed elephant spoor about 
twenty-four hours old. In one place, having crossed a dry water- 
course and scrambled through a dense bed of reeds, making noise 
enough to scare anything, five buffalo jumped up almost at my 
feet on the edge of some long grass, and stood in a crescent to 
our left, staring hard at us ; but on my shouting, they turned and 
galloped off. Two days later I shifted camp to a spot about 
eighteen miles distant on the Injobou river, above the confluence 
of its small tributary the Chapunda, which comes in from the 
east, skirting the base of a singularly-shaped hill, whose slopes and 
base are covered with dense forest. It was called Empini by 
some, and Mpindi by others, of my boys. Here we rigged up 
some rough shelters, as I was travelling without a tent; and I spent 
the following day exploring the arid, broken country to the north, 
most of which is covered with low, dense thorn-jungle, where 
I came across abundant rhino and buffalo spoor, as well as some- 
what ancient traces of elephants. We also saw eland, Lichtenstein 
hartebeeste, and zebra, but not a single impala, the country being 
probably too dry and hilly for the latter. Next day I started with 
a dozen boys, carrying axes and provisions, intending to camp out 
somewhere at the back of the Empini ; and skirting this hill on 
the north side, and surmounting a low forest-clad spur leading 
off from it, we descended to the Chapunda and crossed. On the 
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other side much of the country was burnt off, and over the ash- 
strewn ground rhino spoor crossed in every direction. Further 
towards the range we saw several troops of game, eland being 
particularly numerous, and I also saw three sable antelope cows ; 
but I had resolved not to fire at anything except rhino or 
elephant with my larger rifles. On our return in the evening, 
I shot a brace of the lovely crested guinea-fowl and a nyasa with 
my rook-rifle, a weapon that has been of the utmost service 
in my travels, having often provided a meal in the way of 
hares, francolin, guinea-fowl, and small buck, in places where, for 
fear of disturbing big game, I would not have fired a larger 
weapon. That night we slept on the left bank of the Chapunda, 
about ten miles from the main camp, the Empini lying between. 
I was frequently disturbed by loud noises in the inchenga thickets 
below camp, and later on by a constant splashing in the stream, 
caused, I think, by a herd of buffalo disporting in the water. 
Whatever it was, it so effectually banished sleep that I rose 
an hour or more before dawn and sat by the fire smoking. At 
peep of day I woke the boys, and, selecting eight to accompany 
me, set out down the river-bank. Within 200 yards of camp we 
sighted some large animals moving off from the water ; we could 
not make them out at first, but as they permitted approach 
within seventy yards before moving, we saw they were eland, one 
a fine big bull. Close by we came on fresh spoor of a troop 
of buffalo, which had been rolling on the burnt ground, and on 
following them into the bush, cut the spoor of two rhino not over 
an hour old, to which we settled down in earnest. They held a 
fairly straight course towards the hills, feeding here and there 
through some thin thorn-jungle, then crossing an extensive marshy 
hollow full of long grass, where, in a large mud-hole, they had 
rolled. From this they had not long moved, for the mud smeared 
on the grass stems was still semi-fluid; they had followed the 
edge of the marsh for a short distance, then turned across an 
open plain, dotted with clumps of bush and thorn trees, where, 
owing to the stony nature of the ground, we lost the spoor. 
Halting for a moment while the boys took a short cast back, I 
suddenly caught sight of the head and horns of a rhino protruding 
from behind a patch of bush about 140 yards distant, but in such 
a position that I feared the wind would at any moment betray us. 
Giving a signal to the boys to keep down wind, I worked my 
way round so as to get the bush directly between the game and 
myself, thus obtaining a cross wind, and, as I found, opening out 
the hind-quarters of another rhino on the other side of the bush. 
Luckily they had no rhinoceros birds in attendance, and by careful 
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stalking I reached a spot about twenty-five yards from the bush, 
at which distance both beasts were completely hidden. I now 
edged away flat on my stomach till the head and neck of the 
rhino I had first seen came into view ; she stood at a slight angle 
away from me, absolutely unsuspicious, and looking a quaint 
object under her plaster of grey mud. Carefully drawing up 
my legs till I could get into a kneeling position, and aiming for 
her neck, a foot behind the base of the skull, I dropped her dead 
with one bullet Snorting and fussing, the bull rushed out down 
wind, and as he cleared the bush about fifty yards away I saluted 
him with the left barrel, but without effect, except that he at once 
turned up wind and galloped off at a pace which I could not hope 
to emulate. 

Telling four boys to remain with the dead cow and remove the 
head-skin — for she carried a very pretty, well-curved horn, twenty- 
six inches in length — I ran on with the others after the bull, though 
with little expectation of coming up with him. He had bled freely 
at first, at intervals, but as we followed him down wind — for he had 
soon turned out of the wind again— over one low ridge after another, 
coming round in a half circle, and crossing the upper end of the 
marsh in which they had wallowed, and still there was no ap- 
pearance of his having slackened speed, I concluded that his 
wound was not serious. Whether or no, we soon had something 
else to occupy our attention, for just across the marshy hollow we 
ran right on to the spoor of eighteen or twenty elephants which 
had fed along early that morning, heading towards the Empini — 
thus for the second time this day being led by one animal on to 
the spoor of something better. I was afraid, however, that they 
would have heard the shots and decamped, if in the neighbourhood 
'at the time, probably returning to the range whence they appeared 
to have come At all events there was no time to be lost, for such 
a herd is not seen every day in these parts, and though it might 
mean sleeping on the spoor, I resolved to keep on till I got them. 
As it was impossible to recall the boys who were left at the rhino, 
and who, I knew, could find their way to camp, we took the spoor 
at once and held it without a check to the Chapunda. In one place 
we passed within a hundred yards of a huge baobab, which we had 
seen about fifty yards from the spoor when following the rhino two 
hours before, while we also cut the spoor of the buffalo which we 
had relinquished to follow the rhino. At the Chapunda we checked, 
for the elephants had spent some hours here, clambering up and 
down the banks, marching backwards and forwards over the cool 
damp sand, trampling down the reeds, and breaking the branches 
and young saplings; and when at last they had crossed and 
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scattered through the open forest, and we had commenced to 
think that after all they were making for the Empini, we found 
they had suddenly turned right back, recrossed the river below, 
and gone off towards the range nearly twenty miles distant The 
outlook was not bright, for the sun was intensely hot, and we had 
not a mouthful of food with us ; but we had no thought of giving 
in, especially after seeing the spoor of two big bulls in the sand of 
the river, one of them measuring full twenty inches in diameter. 
So we held on over a succession of low, broken ridges, and through 
thin forest, with occasional patches of denser growth, till about 
11 a.m. 

The sun's rays grew hotter each moment, the voices of birds 
which enliven the forest in the early morning were hushed, the 
hum of insect life became more monotonously audible, and 
overhead a dense swarm of red locusts swept on its way 
Zambesi-wards. Although we had followed the spoor without 
fatigue, feeling confident that within a few miles we should 
.come up with our game, now — with the prospect of a tramp of 
twenty miles to the range — we felt tired already, and thought the 
sun had never shone so fiercely, and that the rifles were never 
so heavy. But scarcely had we settled to our task when we found 
the elephants had once more turned, and after wandering round in 
an uncertain manner, had suddenly come together and gone straight 
back towards the Chapunda at a brisk pace, they having no doubt 
at that moment heard my shots at the rhinos between them and 
the range. Easy enough now to follow them, for they had kept 
steadily on through forest, bamboo and grass jungle, across dry 
watercourses, and over ridge after ridge, halting nowhere, till once 
again they stand on the banks of the Chapunda. The thorny 
thickets of the Inkambedsi and Injobou lie before them, and to 
the right the cool forest retreats of the Empini; they do not 
delay, but swinging to the right, and travelling to some purpose, 
over the yellow grass slopes, and through the shadeless acacia 
forest, at last they are under the hill. Then threading their way 
through the gloomy forest, amongst trees whose trunks are hidden 
under their covering of mosses and lichens, and from whose limbs 
the orchilla weed hangs in grey-green masses, and between detached 
piles of rock almost invisible through the network of creepers and 
brambles which surrounds them, they skirt the base of the hill and 
at last enter a rocky gorge full of bamboo jungle. As we entered 
the forest on their spoor the wind became shifty, and our advance 
had to be most cautious in order to avoid crackling the fallen leaves 
and twigs underfoot, sounds which, though in themselves insignifi- 
cant, assume alarming proportions in the stillness of a tropical 
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forest. About half-way up the gorge the elephants had left it, 
and climbing out of the steep bank held obliquely along the 
hillside towards the summit; and as they had scattered con- 
siderably since first entering, I hoped that somewhere in this 
retreat they were now standing, difficult though it seemed to 
believe that twenty of these mighty beasts could be within that 
silent forest. 

Any doubts were soon set at rest when, having halted near 
the ravine, on finding that half the time the wind was blowing 
down the spoor, one of the boys seized my arm and said, 
"That's an elephant breaking a branch," pointing at the same 
time towards the hill summit. None else had heard it, but 
I thought it likely he was correct, so edging down to the 
right, in order to try and get round below them, I crept 
forward to reconnoitre. I found the forest so gloomy, and 
the ground so strewn with twigs and dry bean-pods, which, 
when trodden on, crack with a loud report, that there was 
no chance of getting up to the elephants without alarming them, 
so we retraced our steps and, skirting the hill, climbed up the 
other side, well below wind of them. As we turned, we heard 
a low sharp trumpet in the direction in which the spoor was 
leading, so it was evident the elephants were much scattered, 
and it is difficult to understand how it was they had not already 
become alarmed. On reaching the other side of the hill, we found 
that near the summit the ground was open and sloped gently 
up from the edge of the forest, with masses of rock scattered 
about and a few thick clumps of trees. To the left the forest 
formed a crescent, the extreme point of which nearly reached 
the summit, and in the hollow of this crescent we could hear 
the deep intestinal rumblings of the elephants and the flappings 
of their ears. Not one stood in the open ground, but we had 
scarcely advanced thirty yards when I made out the forms of 
two standing well down to our left, fifty yards distant A brief 
examination of these through my field-glasses assured me that 
both were cows, and we again crept forward till we caught sight 
of five or six others grouped further down the slope, lazily flapping 
their ears, but otherwise motionless ; none of them, however, 
appeared to carry decent tusks. Near to this group, but closer 
to the edge of the forest, stood an old cow with small tusks, a 
huge lanky brute, which, judging from her ancient appearance, 
might have been the mother of half the troop. At her side was 
a calf about four feet in height, a miniature of its mother, save 
for its smoother hide, through the grey of which ran a warm 
shade of pink. The cow stood broadside on, with her trunk over 
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the neck of her calf, and though I could not but be struck with 
her attitude of affection, I wished her somewhere else, for trouble 
may usually be expected from a cow elephant with a calf. I re- 
solved, however, to creep round in front of her, and try to reach 
the elephants further up hill ; so telling my runners to lie low, 
I crept forward with Kazembi, and had reached a spot about 
thirty yards from the old cow, when I noticed the branches of 
a tree beyond her waving violently, evidently shaken by some 
beast at present unseen. We were so close that I could plainly see 
the little twinkling eyes of the calf, but those of the mother 
appeared to be closed; it seemed absurd to be moving about 
unseen almost under the very trunk of this huge beast At last 
we reached a tall tuft of grass with a little thorn bush growing 
in the middle, near a group of stout saplings, the cow being now 
about twenty-five yards to our left, while just beyond her loomed 
the form of a great bull with beautifully curved, even tusks. 
He was unsuspicious of danger, and stood lazily scrubbing his 
wrinkled flank against a tree, which swayed and rustled audibly ; 
while through the leafy screen overhead a few bright rays of 
sunlight streamed down and gave him a fantastically mottled 
appearance. I was already within arm's length of the shelter- 
ing group of trees, when I felt Kazembi pull my foot, and, 
glancing to the left, saw the old cow standing with her head 
raised, and her trunk outstretched, looking in our direction. 
Evidently her suspicions were aroused, and there was no time 
for delay ; so, drawing my legs up into a sitting posture, I was 
in the act of raising my rifle, when the cow advanced a few steps, 
spread her ragged ears, and emitted a shrill trumpet that made 
me tingle to the tips of my fingers and toes. Forward came the 
old bull's ears as he raised head and trunk inquiringly, but it was 
with a steady hand and eye that I sighted on the dark depression 
of his temple and fired, and with a crash he fell dead. The sound 
of breaking bush, the rush, and the trumpeting of the elephants 
to right, left, and in front that now ensued baffles description ; and 
we had barely time to dive into the shelter of the trees when, 
with another trumpet, which sounded loud and clear above all 
the uproar, the cow charged down, passing over the very spot 
I had just left Finding she had missed, she wheeled on the 
edge of the open ground and stood with uplifted trunk, testing 
the wind, while her calf, which all the time had squealed and 
trumpeted in mimicry, now ran in between her legs. Meantime 
several other elephants which had been higher up the hill, and had 
not realised whence danger threatened, came tearing down through 
the trees to the left, behind the dead bull, trumpeting and rumbling 
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loudly. The cow ran towards them, followed by her calf, thereby 

considerably relieving my mind, as I did not wish to shoot her. 

My runners now partly headed the elephants ; and taking the 

io-bore, I ran down the slope towards them, and as they passed 

me at a little over thirty yards, fired both barrels alternately at 

a bull and cow. The latter rushed off, but the bull spun round, 

cocked his ears, and with lowered trunk and in silence came 

straight for the little tree behind which I was reloading. I cannot 

say whether his intention was to knock the tree down, as he could 

very easily have done, but, at all events, he did not swerve to 

either side, but came on so straight and at such a rate that I only 

had one cartridge in the breech by the time he was towering above 

me. His half-coiled trunk hid his chest, so I took a quick aim 

low down on his forehead and fired. I saw the blood flowing 

down the trunk from the wound as he recoiled from the shot, 

and, shaking his head viciously, turned short round and rushed 

off through the trees ; when I sighted him again he was going 

at a slow walk, looking the picture of rage, carrying his head high, 

while the great ears were extended to catch the slightest sound. 

I now kept well above him on the hillside, knowing he would 

charge on the slightest provocation, but he soon heard my boys 

in front of him and stopped, testing the wind with upraised trunk. 

This gave me a chance, and running up, I fired at his shoulder, 

aiming for his heart ; he staggered and sat back on his haunches, 

but quickly recovering himself, went off again at a brisk pace. 

My left barrel missing fire, and as Kazembi was not quick enough 

with my Metford, I lost the chance. I was hastening on in 

pursuit, reloading as I went, when I ran against a sharp stump 

of hard wood, which tore an ugly gash in the calf of my right 

leg. The wound bled copiously, making me feel sick, but with 

the assistance of the boy I bandaged it with a strip of my shirt, 

and once more ran after the bull, keeping a sharp look-out on 

both sides, as I feared he might have turned down hill on hearing 

the boys in front of him. Suddenly I caught sight of a dark 

object standing on the other side of a patch of bush, but in the 

gloom of the forest it was hard to say that this was an elephant 

Yet it was no other than my bull standing listening, and still 

looking as vicious as ever. I crept cautiously towards him, 

manoeuvring to get a shot at his shoulder; but, careful as I was, 

the plucky beast heard me, and swinging head on, made me 

out at once, for with a shrill scream he charged straight through 

the bush at me. His trunk being extended, I fired for the middle 

of his chest as he came out clear of the bush, and instantly made 

for the nearest tree ; but he had fallen on his haunches, throwing 
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blood-tinged water from his uplifted trunk, and I quickly killed 
him with another bullet When the boys came up, looking highly 
delighted, they informed me that the cow at which I had fired 
had fallen dead in the gorge; and I afterwards found that she 
had gone over 300 yards with a bullet through the middle of her 
heart Though a big beast, her tusks were small, only scaling 
19I lbs., and I ought not to have shot her. The bull which had 
last fallen carried short tusks, perfectly straight, very white, and 
weighing together 68 lbs. The first bull shot was a fine beast. 
The following are some of his dimensions : Perpendicular height 
at shoulder, 10 ft. 4 in. ; length from trunk-tip to tail-tip, 22 ft. 10 in. ; 
length of tail, 4 ft ; length of ear, 4 ft. 10 in. ; circumference of 
forefoot (left), 4 ft 7 in. ; length of right tusk, 5 ft. 2 in. ; weight of 
right tusk, 48 lbs. ; weight of left tusk, 51 lbs. 

Right glad was I to fling myself down by the old bull's carcass, 
for I was thoroughly fagged after ten and a half hours' spooring 
and running after elephants on a cup of coffee and a few biscuits ; 
my wounded leg, too, was causing intense pain, some of the 
muscles being torn, but after a couple of hours' rest, during which 
the boys worked well and chopped out both tusks of the big bull, 
I felt better and able to enjoy a smoke. As we were not over 
five miles from our camp on the Chapunda, we returned in the 
cool of the evening, and found that the boys had arrived with 
the head of the rhino cow, but had spoiled it for mounting. I 
continued hunting in this district with varying fortune for some 
time longer, though, owing to the painful nature of the wound 
in my leg, was unable to get about much. The elephants became 
very wild, and cost us many weary and too often fruitless hours' 
spooring ; in order, therefore, to avoid uninteresting detail, I relate 
the incidents of but one more day's sport from this the last on 
which I shot an elephant. 

We had struck the spoor of a young cow with her calf near the 
Chapunda and followed it for about four miles in the hope it would 
take us to other elephants ; but at length came up with her, still 
unattended by any but her calf. She was a big beast, and must 
have been very old, with a single tusk of more than average size ; 
her calf was a wee thing, I should imagine not more than a 
fortnight old, and I do not think would have weighed over 250 lbs. 
or 260 lbs. Sport and cruelty are synonymous in the minds of 
many people; but this affectionate, wrinkled old mother had at 
least nothing to fear from me, and after watching the pair for 
over an hour (during the greater portion of which the cow, having 
dusted the hide of its offspring, stood with her trunk over its neck 
in an attitude of solicitude and protection) we left them, and soon 
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after hit off the spoor of four bulls. In a bamboo ravine they had 
remained for several hours, and though feeding little had destroyed 
a large area of the canes. From here they went straight off to the 
hills, and after climbing an excessively steep, rocky hill on their 
spoor, were just in time as we looked over the crest to see the 
last of them disappear over the brow of a narrow plateau 
on the summit They could scarcely have winded us, but they 
were certainly alarmed, so, although pumped after our climb, 
we hurried across the plateau. Below was a deep wooded gorge, 
and the slope was so steep that I could hardly believe my eyes 
when I saw the elephants racing down at a break-neck pace, 
levelling the smaller bushes and trees and hurling the stones 
to right and left, or sending them rolling into the gorge beneath. 
It was a wonderful sight, though we actually heard more than we 
saw, for the elephants were almost invisible in the cloud of dust 
which they raised. When we followed the spoor and marked the 
places down which they had rushed we felt thankful for not having 
been in front of them. It is no exaggeration to say that we had 
extreme difficulty in getting down some of the places, for with 
my wounded leg I found it a severe task, and had I not seen the 
elephants descending I should have doubted their ability to do so. 
They crossed the gorge at the bottom and went away down the 
bank for two miles at a quick pace, after which they moved slowly 
forward, crossing several times and feeding here and there, though 
always moving on. At length the spoor, after traversing a high 
bank, between which and the creek lay a broad alluvial flat, thickly 
wooded, led us down by an old elephant-path towards the lower 
ground. Before reaching the bottom I caught a glimpse of some 
object moving in the bush under the bank, 1 50 yards distant It 
vanished instantly, and believing it to be the game we sought, we 
hurried back up the bank and ran along it in order to get above 
them. We had a view across the flat, and soon the object again 
came in sight ; it was an eland bull, accompanied by seven cows, 
feeding leisurely along amongst the bushes. A moment later 
Kazembi touched me, saying, " Njobou, fumu ! " and at the magic 
word I looked where he pointed to a level strip of sandy ground, 
300 yards distant, and saw an elephant walking towards a group 
of trees, under which he halted. 

I waited a few moments to sweep the ground with my glasses 
in hopes of seeing the others, but failing to do so, we descended 
the bank and crossed the flat towards the creek, trusting to chance 
on the score of the elands winding us and giving the alarm by 
running up wind. The bush was higher than at first appeared, 
and the wind less steady than on the higher ground, but as our 
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advance over the sandy ground was noiseless, we reached an old, 
dry, skeleton tree whose white trunk and branches I had marked 
from above as being close to the spot where the elephant 
stood. I climbed another tree in order to try and spot the beast 
we had first seen, which I did at once. He stood near the bank, 
under the trees, eighty yards distant, fanning himself with his 
ears. Being still unable to make out the others, I advanced 
cautiously with my gun-bearers, leaving the others by the old 
tree. When about fifty yards from the bull we again sighted 
him, but he had turned and stood at a different angle, apparently 
leaning against one of the trees, and swinging his forefoot to and 
fro. I saw that by hugging the fringe of bush along the creek 
I could get thirty yards nearer, and was in the act of taking up 
a hole in my cartridge belt, when, on glancing up, my eyes rested 
on the broad forehead and the curled ear-flaps of another elephant 
coming up from the creek. He was about twenty-five yards 
distant, exactly head on, and, unsuspicious of danger, was coming 
nearer and nearer. I had already put my hand behind me for 
the 10-bore, when at less than fifteen yards distance he stopped 
and turned broadside ; the next moment his huge bulk lay dead 
without kick or struggle, the Metford bullet having penetrated his 
brain. Then there was a racket ! the two bulls down in the creek 
began trumpeting noisily, and as one of them ran out of the bush 
and obliquely up the bank towards the one first seen, I floored him 
also with the left barrel ; then ran forward, reloading as I went, 
towards the open spot where the first bull had been standing, and 
met him nearly face to face. I do not think I could have got out 
of his way, for he was so close that any movement on my part 
would have been detected, and the ground was too open for escape 
by dodging ; so without hesitation I fired, aiming for his eye, as 
the huge beast came on, rapidly foreshortening at each stride, 
with its half-coiled trunk covering its chest If at the moment 
I fired the boy had been sharp with the rifle I should probably 
have bagged the bull, for he pulled up and backed a few paces 
on receiving the bullet, shaking his head and rattling his ears 
loudly. He swung round towards the creek, when, missing the 
chance at his shoulder, I gave him the left barrel on the hip, but 
failed to stop him. I recovered neither of die last two, the 
second which fell on the bank having picked himself up and 
gone off; and though we followed them some distance, the two 
wounded bulls eventually joined forces and went off together. 
The last bull I hit had the best tusks — so far as I could judge 
they would have weighed 45 lbs. each ; those of the bull I secured 
were a little over 68 lbs. the pair. 
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As my carriers had now as heavy loads as they could be 
expected to march with, I broke up camp, and striking off S.S.W. 
through the bush, held generally the course of the river for eleven 
miles, then crossing it to avoid the big easterly bend, we again 
found ourselves on its banks a few miles above the spot where I 
had shot the koodoo bull and left it for bait Here we halted for 
the night I found that the carcass had been eaten, but whether by 
lions, leopards, or hyenas it was impossible to determine. Wart- 
hogs are numerous on this river, but unlike those further south, 
they are invariably of a uniform reddish colour ; I have never yet 
met with a vari-coloured beast to the north of the Zambesi, such 
as I have often shot in the Transvaal. Neither do they attain to 
the size of the latter — I measured three full-grown boars shot on 
the Injobou, and found the shoulder-height of two of them was 
twenty-five inches, and of the third twenty-six inches, *>., four 
inches less than a good wart-hog boar in the south. From the 
high ground above the river I could see a bare-crowned hill* about 
thirteen miles distant, which the boys said was across the Zambesi, 
and two other conical hills on our side, the former bearing S.W.£W., 
the latter S.E. by S.JS. from the camp. The following morning 
we marched early, and about 7 a.m. came on fairly fresh spoor of 
seven or eight elephants, one of them, judging by his footprints, 
being a good bull. We put the loads down, and with half a dozen 
boys I took the spoor, following it for over six hours, generally 
through open forest, and after the first four hours always down 
wind. We held on in the hope that they might change their 
course, and at last left the forest and crossed some rough, open 
country covered with sharp quartz pebbles, where we kept the 
spoor with the utmost difficulty. Coming to the bank of a deep 
ravine the elephants had followed it along for some distance, as if 
looking for a place to cross, and then turned back into the forest 
On the edge we found traces showing that the elephants could not 
be more than half an hour ahead, and were moving up wind, so 
that I felt sure of coming up with them. We had not gone a quarter 
of a mile into the forest, when a sharp trumpet of alarm rang out 
to our right, below wind of us; the elephants having for the second 
time turned down wind, and caught the taint We did not hear a 
sound as they broke away, but when we reached the spot where 
they had been standing, found they had gone off at a pace, so that 
it was useless to follow them. Marching back to where we had 
left the others, we did not find the rest of our party till long after 
dark ; the deep grunting of a lion some distance down the river 
causing my boys no little alarm. 

* KasisL 
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The next day we struck a footpath through the hills, but as it 
led too much easterly, we left it and kept straight towards the 
Zambesi, which we struck about three miles above Bandara, at the 
eastern end of the Lupata gorge. The scenery in the gorge is 
wild and beautiful, especially towards the western end, where the 
hills through which the river runs arc of greater elevation, and the 
cliffs more rugged and precipitous. The width of the Zambesi in 
the Lupata gorge is nowhere 300 yards, its average being about 
250 yards ; it is narrowest at Bandara, where it is under 200 yards 
wide, but when in flood this width would be greatly exceeded. 
The cliffs are of a deep ferruginous red, and at the western end 
rise quite 800 feet above the river level ; the surrounding country 
is excessively rocky and barren — far more so than at the other end 
of the gorge, where, as it slopes off towards the Injobou, it becomes 
well wooded. Passing Mozambique Island at the western entrance 
of the gorge, we reached the Portuguese fort at Zungwi, where two 
small muzzle-loading cannon are mounted, in charge of a very 
unofficially-attired official, and a garrison of six or eight native 
soldiers. 

Two days later we reached Tete, where I had my specimens 
packed, and arranged for them to be sent down to Chinde in one 
of the Flotilla Company's steamers. Tete neither requires nor 
merits much description, for though it is one of the oldest stations 
which the Portuguese founded on the river — being about 250 years 
old — its palmiest days passed away with the slave trade. The 
governor's house and the church are substantial buildings. The 
population consists of about thirty whites, many of whom look 
demoralised by the climate — to say nothing of the ennui that 
must fall to the lot of the inhabitants of such a place — a fairly 
numerous, but poverty-stricken lot of natives, and a number of 
cattle and pigs. The cattle are fine beasts, in good condition, 
though how they become and keep so is a mystery, seeing that the 
country in the neighbourhood of Tete is of the most dry, barren, 
and rocky description imaginable, and cannot be made to yield 
pasture. The porcine scavengers, of course, easily pick up a living, 
and thereby assist the sanitary arrangements (?) of the town, but 
the cattle probably have to be herded at a distance. There would 
appear to be no tsetse-flies in the district, but they were plentiful on 
the Injobou, and I caught two at Zungwi, while later on I found 
them on the Livubu, about ten miles north of the confluence of 
the Mwatidsi* and that river. After laying in a small stock of 
provisions, we crossed from Tete, landing below the outlet of the 
Livubu, the banks of which I intended to follow for a few days. 

* Coal is found in this district, but of inferior quality. 
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Just above the outlet this river is over fifty yards in width, and 
flows with a strong stream of clear water. Following a narrow 
footpath along the bank for about an hour and a half, we passed a 
small picturesque cataract, and another hour's march brought us to 
the Mwatidsi, which I conclude is the name given to the single 
river after the Pakanjezi has joined the Inkambedsi. 

I much wished to follow this river further up, but as it was 
getting close to November I was anxious to return to the Shiri, 
so crossing the Mwatidsi we kept up the bank of the Livubu, 
making a camp that night about ten miles further up, at the foot 
of the hills. These run east towards Sumbi, then sweep to the 
north, forming the chain of the Marurungwi range (known as 
Kirk's range to the north), while the broken chain running south- 
east becomes the Matundu range. In the morning I took some 
of the boys, and striking north-east in the hope of finding game, 
came on a troop of about thirty elands, but they ran before I 
could get within range. Following their spoor, and cresting a 
ridge over which the troop had disappeared, I caught sight of a 
big beast standing under a bush, which with a mass of overhanging 
creepers formed a dark shady bower. I could not make out what 
it was as it stood in such deep shade, but Chikumbi said it was an 
eland, so I fired at it immediately. On receiving the bullet it 
plunged yet deeper into the bush ; and knowing I had hit it, as 
I distinctly heard the "clop" of the bullet, I ran forward in 
pursuit, but when within twenty yards of the bush was surprised 
to see a big eland bull come bounding towards me out of the 
scrub. If I had shut my eyes and pulled the trigger I must 
have hit him, but as I kept them open I missed clean, and he 
was out of sight in the bush before I could reload. We followed 
the blood-spoor a long way, but never came up with the bull again. 
That night I shot a fine specimen of the great galago in some 
tall trees by the river bank — an animal whose distribution was not 
known till recently to extend so far east across the continent Its 
total length was 26 inches, of which the tail was 14! inches, and 
its colour pale grey, the hair being of a rather lighter shade at the 
tips. It was a pretty, curious little beast, with its elongated snout, 
long ears, and the flattened discs at the ends of its paws. 

Next day, bent on getting some meat, I took the field at dawn, 
and at an early hour distinguished myself by missing an easy 
chance at some " Lichtenstein." A little later, however, I partially 
retrieved my fortunes by knocking over a big wart-hog. Shortly 
after we ran across some eland cows, as wild as hawks, and as 
wary as eland cows always are. We followed them, I should 
think, for five miles into the open country to the east of the 
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Busimana hill, where we had to give them up. But there was 
good luck in store that day after all, though when we made our 
way towards the hill — with the intention of ascending it and having 
a look at the surrounding country — and entered the dense forest at 
its base, I had no reason to anticipate it. The hill in question, 
which rises to a height of about 900 feet above the surrounding 
country, is similar to the Empini, Nyazungu, and others which 
I saw later west of Chiromo, its slopes and base being covered 
with dense forest of mbawa, machelachela y and makalele trees. 
The forest extends to within sixty or a hundred yards of the 
summit (the latter being devoid of other than a few stunted trees 
and shrubs), and is generally of the most impenetrable description, 
full of fallen timber, moss-covered boulders, impassable clumps of 
low underwood, and masses of thorny euphorbias. Viewed from 
a distance its yellow, cone-like summit appears to rise suddenly 
from an uneven base of many-hued foliage. Its inequalities being 
toned down, the quaint shape and strong contrast of colour pro- 
duces an effect as charming as unique. Climbing the steep slope 
through the forest, so cool and restful after the heat and glare 
of the open country, we saw traces of rhinoceros as well as bush- 
buck and bush-pig spoor, and, I think, koodoo. Having reached 
the edge of the open ground, sixty yards from the summit, I left 
the boys under a tree, and, laying my two rifles against it, made 
my way, field-glasses in hand, towards the summit, where I 
intended to have a look round and then to return and have 
tiffin. About thirty feet from the summit, on which grew a 
patch of scrubby bush, was a large, irregularly-shaped boulder, 
about ten feet in height, and thinking to get a good view from 
the top of this, I advanced towards it ; but seeing it was impossible 
to climb it from the lower side, was in the act of walking round, 
when I came almost on top of a huge rhino bull, which stood 
•close against the face of the boulder, nearly stern -on. When 
it is remembered that I had taken absolutely no precautions in 
climbing the slope and approaching the rock, and that underfoot 
the ground was strewn with pebbles, over which it was impossible 
to walk silently, it will be understood how easy a matter it is to 
approach these beasts, for, as I afterwards ascertained, I now stood 
exactly nine feet from the bull. Even in the glance I obtained 
before slipping behind the boulder, I saw that he carried a grand 
head. Indeed, I consider him the largest and finest of his species 
I ever met with, although I have since shot one standing slightly 
higher at the shoulder. 

Chikumbi, my gun-bearer, saw that there was " something up " 
when I beckoned to him to bring the rifles, and started immediately. 
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but unfortunately with only the Metfbrd. As he crept towards me 
I saw the other boys stringing up the slope after him, carrying 
the luncheon haversack, but they promptly lay down at a signal 
from me; and I soon had my rifle in hand and changed the 
cartridges as quickly and silently as possible, putting in two 
with copper-sheathed bullets. I now did a stupid thing, which 
might have lost me the bull, for as he stood so close to the rock 
and almost tail-on to me that the neck shot was impossible, I took 
the difficult alternative, as he slightly turned his head to the right, 
of aiming for the back of his skull, instead of firing at the root 
of the tail and securing him on the spot. The bullet, as I after- 
wards found, passed below the brain, but the bull fell to his knees 
instantly, squealing like a stuck pig; and at the same moment 
a cow, accompanied by a big calf, rushed out from the patch 
of bush on top of the hill and tore down the slope, but not 
before I got in a snapshot, tumbling her over like a rabbit in 
a cloud of dust, though she quickly regained her feet Meanwhile 
the bull had scrambled to his legs, and as I drew behind the rock 
and reloaded, he wheeled round to my left into the open, puffing 
and snorting loudly, and carrying his head as aggressively as 
possible. Suddenly he seemed to catch sight of my followers, 
who dotted the hillside in front, and instantly, tail -on -end, he 
charged down wind. The incident takes long to tell, but actually 
it happened so quickly that the bull was already in the act of 
charging by the time I had reloaded, and as he passed at about 
fifteen paces I let him have both barrels, one bullet passing 
through his neck too low down, the other through one lung. 
They did not even check him, and he dashed through the line 
of boys, who fled and disappeared in the forest I at first feared 
he had caught one, for I heard a fearful yell in the bush, but 
it signified fear, not danger ; so telling Chikumbi to follow with 
the io-bore, and calling to the others to examine the spoor of the 
cow I had knocked over, I dived into the forest after the bull, 
which I believed to be hard hit 

When a rhino gets away wounded in dense bush, unless he 
leaves a good blood-spoor, he is exceedingly difficult to follow ; 
for, notwithstanding his weight, he leaves scarcely any impression 
upon fallen leaves — especially bamboo — nor upon pebbly ground. 
Moreover, he invariably holds a zigzag course, down wind, advanc- 
ing in an oblique direction, alternately to right and left, precisely 
as one would ride a horse up a steep hill. In view of the fact 
that the airs in the forest are always shifty, the immense advantage 
thus gained by the beast is obvious, and unless very hard hit, it 
is almost useless to hope to come up with him until he turns 
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up wind. This he seldom does if conscious that he is pursued. 
In this case, however, we found that he had quickly slackened 
his pace to a walk ; and came to a spot where he had stood under 
a bush, and thrown a quantity of blood from his mouth. Just 
after he had moved on he was apparently joined by another bull, 
the two keeping together through some of the most horrible bush 
one can imagine in which to tackle a dangerous beast. The un- 
wounded one no doubt urged my bull on, for had the latter been 
alone he would have stood long ago; but as it was we followed 
him for two hours in the forest, which he never left till he turned 
across wind and entered a thicket of prickly vegetation, in the 
middle of which grew a huge euphorbia tree. It was so dark 
in this bush I could not make out anything, but the boy said 
he could see the rhinoceros inside. And probably he did, for next 
moment we heard the sound of some heavy body moving. I think 
the rhino had been lying down, and now rose to his feet, though 
he could hardly have winded us. Telling Chikumbi to go round 
to windward, I slipped down below wind, and next moment out 
the beast came, snorting furiously. The instant he showed 
himself, I gave him a io-bore bullet in the throat, and another 
in the ribs as he spun round in circles, snorting, squealing, and 
smashing down the bushes like matchwood, after which perform- 
ance he again dashed forward through the forest It seemed 
scarcely credible that an animal could possess such vitality, but 
his race was already run, for as I hurried forward on the spoor 
along which gallons of blood were thrown, I came on him standing 
on the edge of a deep ravine, swaying from side to side, and 
a Metford bullet in the ear dropped him dead. The other bull, 
my boy said, had broken cover on the far side of the bush quite 
close to him ; but I was not greedy, being satisfied with the 
trophy which lay at my feet. The following measurements will 
give some idea of the great size of this bull ; they were all 
carefully taken on the spot with a tape-line and some string: 
Height at shoulder in a straight line, 5 ft 7 J in. (full) ; from tip 
of nose to end of tail, 13 ft 1 in. ; tail, 2 ft 4 in. ; girth of neck, 
5 ft 1 in. ; body girth behind shoulders, 8 ft 1 1 in. ; length of 
anterior horn, 32 J in. ; basal circumference, 21 in.; length of 
posterior horn, 19 m. ; basal circumference, 15^ in. It will be 
noticed that according to the length of the horns this animal 
would be of the so-called "Keitloa" variety, and it is perhaps 
worth noting that this is the only rhino I ever shot or saw north 
of the Zambesi — so far as I have been — in which the length of 
the posterior horn has exceeded nine or ten inches. And there 
is no doubt, I think, that this development of the horn is ex- 
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ceedingly rare throughout, what I may term, the Central African 
zone. 

The boys left on the hill failed to find any trace of the cow 
which I bowled over so neatly, and I fancy the bullet must have 
struck her high through the neck, or in the back of the skull, 
temporarily stunning her. Before leaving for camp, I measured the 
distance between the corner of the rock where I stood when I first 
saw the bull, and the outside edge of the nearest hind-foot spoor, 
and found it exactly nine feet As has happened so frequently 
in my experience to the north of the Zambesi, these rhino were 
unattended by rhinoceros-birds; though in this case had there been 
any birds to give the alarm the bull would probably have moved 
from behind the rock and given me a standing shot at fifty yards 
with my io-bore, which would have proved equally disastrous. I 
have but one more incident to relate of our return journey to 
Chikwawa, that of my visit to the official at the stockade on the 
Inkambedsi, on which occasion I returned the rifles which I had 
confiscated from the natives. He met me cordially, and we laughed 
over the incident, while drinking several glasses of " vinho tinto." 
I left him after an hour's chat, convinced that the statements made 
by the natives accounted for the hostile attitude assumed towards 
myself. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE UPPER SHIRE 

Return to Chikwawa — Kind friends — Black-water fever— Hippo camp — Damage done 
by hippos — Gruesome slaughter — Thinning them out — A crocodile's scuttle— Hippo 
shooting — A vicious cow — She charges the canoe — A score for the rook-rifle — Seen, 
but not bagged— Wonderful vitality — Cannibal crocs — A wonderful feat — Buffalo in 
the elephant marsh — Their habits — Stopping a charge — A narrow escape — Solitary 
bulls. 

ON my return to Chikwawa I paid off such of my retinue as 
had been engaged only for the trip, and secured others to 
accompany me to the Elephant Marsh, where I hoped to get 
buffalo, hippo, and possibly a lion. My start was delayed by 
an attack of fever, but thanks to unremitting kindness and 
attention, I soon got over it, though it left me rather weak and 
run down. I may state that while it is always advisable to 
endeavour to avoid fever, yet when hunting in the Zambesi valley 
it is not possible to do so ; and it then becomes almost a pleasure 
to contract it, at or near one of the British stations on the river, 
for if his experience be such as mine has been, the patient will 
thereby surely learn a lesson of faith in all that is best and most 
unselfish in human nature. 

I travelled down the Shir6 in company with the late Mr. 
Wissmann, a German from the north end of Lake Nyasa, while 
my porters marched along the bank; but our boat was too 
small to be comfortable, and I was not sorry when we reached 
a spot about two miles below Mchenga's village, where I intended 
to make a camp. Being still weak, I was unable to do much at 
first, and later on, to make matters worse, I experienced an attack 
of the dreaded " black-water " (haematuric) fever. For a time I 
was in doubt about the disease, having understood that it was 
not contracted in low localities, but on high grounds surrounded 
by malarious country. A few hours after my attack the late 
Mr. L. M. Fotheringham, Manager of the African Lakes Com- 
pany at Blantyre, passed in a house-boat on his way down 
river, and unhesitatingly declared it a case of " black-water." He 
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advised me to go down to Chiromo with him. This, however, 
I would not do, and fortunately soon recovered ; the vomiting 
which supervened doing much towards expelling the poison 
from my system. An injection of morphia checked the vomiting, 
when its weakening effect became apparent As soon as I was 
well enough to handle my rifle, I turned my attention to collecting 
a few good heads of hippopotami, though I met with little success 
at first, as all the good bulls seemed to keep out of my way. My 
camp was situated on the east bank of the Shir£, in a grove of 
trees about twelve feet above the river level. Immediately in front, 
a broad sandy shore ran down to the water's edge, and the river, 
flowing down a long straight reach above the camp, swept under 
a high bank on the opposite side which diverted its course, swinging 
it round in a sharp bend through a narrow channel, whence it 
opened out into a broad, shallow reach, teeming with crocodiles. 
A level plain stretched behind us to the distant Cholo range, 
covered in most places with coarse yellow grass, frequently of 
great height. Elsewhere it bore groves of graceful hyphaene 
palms ; while of too frequent occurrence were marshy tracts, 
surrounded by beds of phragmites reeds. About a mile above 
my camp, at the far end of the straight reach above mentioned, 
were two deep pools connected by a narrow strip of water ; large 
trees and overhanging bush surrounded these pools, in which 
hippos were numerous. I may state that at the time of which 
I write (1894) a great amount of damage was alleged to have 
been done to the traffic on the river by these animals, which 
were said to charge the barges, boats, and even the steamers. 
Indeed Mr. Sharpe related that two years previously his canoe 
had been capsized by a hippo when on the way to Chiromo, 
and two or three native servants were drowned, while he himself 
only saved his life by swimming ashore. He lost a couple 
of valuable rifles and some ivory. There was at that time a 
desire on the part of the authorities to have these creatures 
destroyed out of hand, wherever and whenever seen. Under 
these circumstances I did not hesitate to kill any for which 
I had use, but on no occasion did I descend to wanton slaughter, 
and every pound of meat shot was used, being exchanged for 
grain, paid for hire of canoes, or given as a present to the 
natives on the banks. On one occasion I had nine hippos in a 
small "pool" or backwater, from which they could only escape 
by exposing their entire bodies when crossing about fifty yards 
of shallows, but as there was not a bull amongst them I did 
not even fire a shot 

With reference to the damage done by these animals, I think it 
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was " hard lines " on them, for the reason that the humans were 
the first aggressors, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred. 
Except in the case of a particularly savage, ill-tempered bull, or of 
a cow with a young calf, I question whether a hippo would, unless 
previously wounded, attack a boat, no matter how small. I know 
the contrary has been urged, but I hold to my opinion, though 
I admit I have not much experience of the Shir6 hippos, save 
during the short time, on this occasion, when I was hunting them. 
During that period, however, I was constantly paddling up or 
down stream in places where they were numerous, and where 
they popped their heads up every few minutes in front, rear, and 
on either side of my craft ; on only one occasion did a hippo 
charge, and that one was a wounded cow. On the Tembi and 
Umvelosi rivers, at the head of Delagoa Bay, I have been 
similarly situated, and at night, too — hippos blowing and snorting 
on all sides of my boat, yet never even a bump. The hippo in 
reality is a timid beast, but so inquisitive as to appear bold. 
Take the annual number of passengers proceeding up and down 
the Shir£ and Zambesi rivers, the employes of the various traffic 
concerns engaged either on the river banks or on the steamers, 
barges, and house-boats, and it will be found that at the lowest 
computation 70 per cent carry a rifle of some description. On 
the steamers these weapons are as much a part and parcel of 
the vessel as her stern-wheel, and are equally in evidence, being 
displayed in rows on the upper deck from the day of leaving port 
to that of arrival. A hippo had but to show itself within range 
to be greeted by a volley, and when this is continued all day 
throughout the 365, I do not see how any can escape getting 
wounded. I believe I should not be far wrong if I state that 
at that time fully 2000 shots per annum were fired at hippos 
from the boats alone ; many of those who fired having never before 
seen a hippo, having the haziest notion of judging distance across 
the water, and none at all as to where to hit the beast to reach a 
vital spot Consequently the poor brutes, irritated by body-shots 
or head-shots, became savage, and revenged themselves on passing 
boats. Unfortunately it would not be the shootist and his party 
who would suffer, otherwise we might say "serve them right 
They would wound the beast, which would retire to some " hole 
under the bank, where, safe from observation amongst the fronds 
of the overarching boughs, it would remain till some barge, house- 
boat, or canoe, whose occupants did not even dream of the beast's 
existence, came along, keeping close to the bank for the sake 
of the deep water. A charge ensues, perhaps with the result 
of a crushed or capsized boat, or even a drowning fatality — then 
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the verdict, " Killed by the unprovoked attack of a hippo." As 
I have stated, I have been in a crank, crazy canoe, a mere leaky- 
dug-out, in a pool with wounded hippos, and have only once been 
charged, when the wounded beast suddenly came on us at close 
quarters, and of course charged. 

Having received word from the kraal boys that there were 
hippo in the lower of the two pools above my camp, I walked 
up the bank to the pool to find that the hippos had gone off to 
the upper one. In creeping through the bushes to try for a shot, 
I disturbed a lot of crocodiles lying on a spit of sand, two of 
them being huge beasts. Had I been quick enough, I should have 
fired at them in preference By the way, it would surprise those 
who think this saurian is as indolent as he is ugly, to see the 
celerity with which he scuttle's over the sand towards the water 
when alarmed ; not " slithering " along on his belly, as many 
suppose, but fairly raising himself on his stout and apparently 
disproportionately-sized legs, carrying his tail stiffly behind, and 
moving forward with a waddling run. The hippo, seeing the 
alarm of their aquatic companions, went down ; and as I knew 
they would make for the lower pool again, running quickly down 
the bank, under cover of the bushes, I gained the far end of the 
sand-spit, past which flowed the narrow reach of water connecting 
the two pools, and hastily scooping out a place in the sand behind 
a big tuft of grass, lay flat, awaiting the arrival of the hippos. 
As they were but slightly alarmed, they rose before leaving the 
upper pool, and came sailing down the reach in fine style, their 
heads well above water ; two big cows leading, and three others 
following, after an interval. The second cow seemed the larger, 
and as she came nearly abreast, I obtained a fine chance at 
about thirty yards, and ought to have killed her instantly; 
but, probably owing to the short range and low level from 
which I fired, I caught her too high. With a tremendous forward 
lurch she threw herself half out of water on to the back of the 
leading cow, as the latter disappeared beneath the surface, ap- 
pearing again a moment later, head-first, shooting straight up out 
of the water as far as her flanks ; then, hurling herself over in 
a back-somersault, she again disappeared. When next she rose 
she had gained the lower pool, where for over ten minutes she 
continued her violent actions. During this period she constantly 
threw her body half out of water, and diving again, tumbled 
over and over like a huge porpoise, so that owing to the 
rapidity of her movements it was impossible to get a sight any- 
where on her head. After a while her actions became more 
spontaneous; she grew exceedingly vicious, and on another of 
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the cows approaching, she charged open-mouthed, giving me 
an opportunity of putting another bullet somewhere about the 
shoulder. She dived at once, and as we did not see her rise 
again, I concluded she was moving down stream, so ran along 
the bank to the lower end of the pool, whence I could see the 
other four hippos about half-way down the long reach above 
camp. 

As I felt sure the wounded beast was hiding somewhere in the 
pool, I sent one boy back to camp for my double 10 and a few 
cartridges, and another to the village to borrow a canoe, while 
I posted a third half-way down the reach to watch if she passed. 
At last, about 4 p.m., when the banks were getting gloomy in the 
shade of the overhanging foliage, and my boys had long since 
concluded that the cow was dead, one of them stationed a little 
below me said he could see her under the opposite bank. I 
could make out a brown patch in the shade of some overarching 
branches, but whether part of a living animal, and if so, what 
part, I could not decide. But as the boy was certain about it, 
having seen her rise, I had the canoe brought round, and taking 
four boys and my double 10, paddled across, and landed at an 
easy spot about fifty yards below where the hippo was supposed 
to be. Thence we crept silently up the bank, guided by signals 
from those on the other side; but, though we searched everywhere, 
could see nothing of the wounded beast, in fact it was almost 
impossible to see, the water at all through the tangle of bush on 
the bank. At length the boys called to us that the hippo had 
again gone down, and hurrying back to the little dug-out, we 
once more shoved off, paddling gently up under the bank, where 
I expected to find her hiding under the overhanging bushes. 
I was sitting in the bow looking ahead, and we had already passed 
the spot where the hippo had been seen, when suddenly I heard 
an exclamation from one of the crew, and looking round, saw the 
brute not a dozen yards off on our quarter. The boys afterwards 
said that she rose facing the opposite bank, and probably on hearing 
their shout she had turned and made us out for the first time, 
as when I saw her she was in the act of rushing open-jawed 
at our little cockle-shell. We were only about two lengths from 
the bank, so shouting to the boys to paddle ashore, I fired my 
10-bore into her face, scarcely taking aim, for there was no time. 
I hardly know what happened next in the few seconds that inter- 
vened before the catastrophe, but I saw the cow dive as the bullet 
struck her. Then came a violent shock just as the nose of the 
canoe touched the bank, and to the accompaniment of yells from 
the crew and the fierce grunting of the enraged hippo, the stern 
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of the canoe rose in the air, the bow where I sat became sub- 
merged before I could leap out, and crew, paddles, punt-poles and 
all went flying out on to the bank, at the entrance to one of those 
low tunnels by which the hippos journey through the reeds and 
bushes, to and from their feeding grounds. I found myself in 
about three feet of water and two of mud, but lost no time in 
scrambling out to a place of safety ; not one of the crew even got 
wet, and fortunately the hippo did not follow up her charge. 
I think it was the lucky shot I gave her in the mouth that 
prevented her from crushing the canoe in her jaws, and caused 
her to dive under our stern, ram it with her head, and overturn 
the whole outfit on to the bank. Had she carried out her intention 
of seizing it in her jaws, someone would very likely have been 
seriously hurt, if not killed. The canoe was badly damaged, 
but a few rupees soon made that right with the owner ; and while 
three of the boys went back to get another, I hurried down the 
bank to where the watchers on the other side had seen the hippo 
rise, about half-way down the reach. She went down stream with- 
out giving me a chance, and eventually sought refuge under thick 
bushes at the upper end of the foreshore above camp. I persuaded 
some boys at the kraal opposite to paddle me across, as it was 
getting too dark to wait for the other canoe. Having crossed, 
I was able to creep within a few feet of the cow as she stood with 
her chin resting on the bank, and killed her with a bullet in 
the brain. On examining her next day, I found that the first 
bullet from the Metford had gone through her skull above the 
brain, temporarily disarranging her intellect; the second had 
narrowly missed the lungs, while the io-bore bullet which stopped 
her open-mouthed charge had smashed the upper jaw. At this 
camp I killed twenty-one crocodiles, fourteen of which we 
recovered, the remaining seven being shot dead when swimming 
in deep water. Out of the total of twenty-one, fifteen fell to my 
little rook-rifle ('320 bore, 15 grns. powder, 100 grns. bullet), of 
which eleven were amongst those recovered. 

The largest shot was 1 5 feet 5 inches in length, which I pre- 
served entire. I saw him lying on a sand-bank on the opposite 
side of the broad reach below camp as I passed one morning 
on my way to try and hunt up a lion which had been roaring 
at intervals about a mile down the river, and on my return after 
an unsuccessful search he was still lying there, but instead of 
being broadside on, as before, now lay in a half-circle, his head 
and shoulders being towards me. I took a steady kneeling shot 
at 120 yards, and put a hollow bullet into him between neck 
and shoulder The huge jaws opened once and shut with a vicious 
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snap, the tail straightened out, and he lay dead. We paddled over, 
and lashing him to the stern of the canoe, towed him to camp. 
This is the largest crocodile I shot, and I regret that this trophy, 
which I had disposed of to the State Museum, Pretoria, S.A.R., 
was afterwards burnt, together with a number of others, in a hut 
on the Transvaal border, while I was up country. 

Although I believe I have seen larger ones, they certainly are 
not numerous, and I am sure that a large percentage of the 
"twenty -feet crocs" referred to by many people would, if shot 
and measured, seldom run over thirteen and a half or fourteen 
feet Still, I think it likely that now and then a monster may 
attain the length of twenty feet 

On another occasion I hit a big fellow between the neck and 
shoulder with my rook-rifle, and he lay apparently dead after 
getting the bullet; but when the boys paddled across it heard 
or saw them and struggled into the water, and though we sounded 
over the spot with a punt-pole, we failed to find it Early next 
morning, however, we saw it lying dead on the sand-bank, and 
towed it across. It measured 1 1 feet 9 inches ; the bullet had gone 
through its lungs, though we failed to find where it entered the 
neck. I examine these reptiles in the most cursory manner, for 
I have a dislike to touching them, though several of my boys 
ate their flesh. At times these brutes take a lot of killing, and 
are hard to recover, as the carcass does not float till eight days 
or more after death. Many a time have I put a 2} oz. bullet 
into them, and after a struggle, and just when I have thought 
they were about to indulge in a final kick, they have suddenly 
shuffled off into the water, whence they are rarely recovered. 
They are cannibals of the rankest kind ; the big one mentioned 
above had portions of a fellow-creature inside him, to wit, the 
toes of a hind foot, and I once saw two crocs deliberately dragging 
the dead body of a comrade into the water, no doubt with the 
intention of according him cannibal interment It was interesting 
to watch these reptiles while we were skinning a hippo. At the 
waterside, collecting in numbers in the narrow part of the stream, 
where as many as could find room would form line, they just 
breasted the current and seized every piece of meat, skin, or offal 
that came floating past More often than not three or four would 
"go for" the same piece, and then the commotion was inde- 
scribable. The water was churned into foam by the lashing tails, 
the scaly cuirasses clashed together as if made of steel, and the 
great jaws snapped like the teeth of so many wolf-traps, as the 
reptiles writhed, plunged, struggled, and fought. At dusk they 
would work their way up stream amongst the sand-banks, and 
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approaching the foreshore, "lay off" till nightfall, with their ugly 
snouts and protruding eye-sockets alone showing above the water. 
When it became dark they landed boldly, and nothing in the 
shape of animal remains seemed too heavy for them to get away 
with. One night they carried off two hippo heads, unskinned, 
which, with a view to preparing them next day, I had dragged 
thirty yards away from the water's edge.* 

Later on I shifted camp a few miles lower down the river from 
Mchenga's village to a spot between Masangoza and the Kazembi 
river; embarking with my attendants and belongings in canoes 
hired from the natives. Here I met with fine sport amongst the 
buffalo in the Elephant Marsh ; and I propose, after giving a few 
field notes upon these animals and their habits, to relate some 
interesting experiences with them, and other incidents which 
occurred at this camp. 

The Elephant Marsh in the B.C.A. Protectorate has been too 
frequently described to require further remarks from my pen, 
save such brief references as may occur in the course of my 
narrative. Since the latter part of 1896 shooting within its limits 
has been prohibited, and wisely too, if it be true that shooting 
"into the brown" of a herd was becoming a common practice, 
resulting in reckless wounding and the destruction of cows, and 
even calves. As a rule buffalo are partial to thick scrub jungle 
and shade, only feeding in the open in the early mornings and 
evenings ; but, as is the case with rhinoceros, no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down in the matter. So far as I have seen, 
both animals adapt themselves to circumstances easily ; and I have 
over and over again found buffalo lying in the open under a mid- 
summer sun, with no more shade than that afforded by a few 
scraggy acacia and the long grass in which they lie. In the 

* This is nothing surprising, for I had a far more singular experience in the Transvaal 
in 1893. I was hunting lions at the time in the Matamiri bush, close to the Subi River 
Poort, and having discovered the whereabouts of five of these animals in some dense 
cover by the river, I at once shot a big waterbuck bull for bait, hoping to find the lions 
engaged upon it when I visited the carcass at dawn. I placed it on the edge of some 
open ground, under low bushes, about twenty feet away from a nine-feet bank, below 
which was a level stretch of river sand 130 yards across to the nearest water. During 
the night a single crocodile dragged the carcass into the river, hauling it through a lot of 
scrub and long grass down the bank and away to the water over all that heavy sand, and 
eventually getting it into the deep water of the main stream. So far as we could tell 
from the spoor, the reptile had made a clean drag of it, resting nowhere till it reached 
the water's edge, where it seemed to have crawled about looking for the best means of 
getting its prey through the shallows. When one considers that the weight of the bull 
would be little short of 400 lbs., the feat seems marvellous. It is worth mentioning that 
when dragging the carcass the crocodile moved backwards all the way, as could be seen 
from the spoor, the drag having in most places almost entirely obliterated the reptile's 
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Elephant Marsh I frequently found them in the thick groves of 
hyphaene, and also in the low scrub at the foot of the range of 
hills on the eastern border of the Marsh. Towards evening buffalo 
move off in the direction of water, travelling slowly, feeding as 
they go, and after drinking, feed throughout the night and early 
morning. Just before sunrise they again visit the water, and then 
strike for the spot selected for their midday rest, neither straggling 
nor feeding much on the way. In thick bush they make the most 
bewildering maze of tracks it is possible to imagine before lying 
down — perhaps with the object of exploring the cover to make 
sure that it contains no enemy ; or it may be that instinct teaches 
them that by making a number of tracks and eventually lying 
down below wind of some enemy following the spoor, he is liable 
to be discovered in time. I have never seen a big bull at the 
head of a troop of buffalo ; that post being almost always occupied 
by a wary old cow. In tolerably open ground they are easy 
animals to approach, if the direction of the wind be studied, and 
ordinary precaution observed; but in close country and dense 
bush, in which they scatter a great deal, stalking is attended 
with danger. It is so difficult to tell where the straggling bands 
and outlying members of a troop may be, and it is disconcerting 
when creeping up to a group, amongst which, from the branches 
of some friendly tree, one has marked a good head, to hear the 
deep guttural grunts of others within a few yards, of whose 
presence the stalker has been ignorant. The greatest danger lies 
while stalking on hands and knees in coming upon one lying 
down, or in the risk of being trampled under foot in the resistless 
charge of the brutes from all quarters when the first shot is fired, 
and they are in ignorance of where danger threatens. I make 
it a rule before stalking a troop in such a place to get up the 
nearest tree and reconnoitre, when, if the cover is not too thick, 
a fair idea may be obtained as to the position of the stragglers ; 
in thick bush the wind is apt to be shifty, and the risk of scent 
reaching the noses of the game great 

As a rule, patience is necessary to secure first-class heads from 
a large troop, for the animals are constantly shifting their positions, 
rising up and lying down ; so that when the stalker reaches the 
nearest patch of cover, or other favourable spot, the odds are ten 
to one against the particular bull he has marked from a distance, 
standing fairly for a shot Either cows or inferior beasts will be in 
the line of fire, or the bull will have shifted his position so as to 
offer no fair chance at a vital spot In such a case nothing is more 
reprehensible than reckless firing at anything, just because it gives 
the required chance, or even firing at the bull one has wished to 
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secure, knowing that in the position in which he stands the shot 
cannot prove effectual. A sportsman is not worth the name who 
cannot wait till he gets a chance at the one he marked, or another 
as good, unless, in the meantime, the proximity of another animal 
renders his position one of danger. When wounded, few animals 
are more dangerous than a buffalo, for he becomes fierce and vin- 
dictive to the last degree, and at close quarters will assuredly 
charge; while frequently if his aggressor escape at first, he will hunt 
him as a terrier would a rat It has been asserted that a buffalo, 
even when wounded, will not charge over open ground, but the 
statement is erroneous and misleading. In bush he will charge 
from a greater distance than in the open, but if he sees his 
assailant at close quarters, he charges just as viciously on open 
ground as anywhere else. If he retreats to reeds or bush when 
wounded, as he invariably does when such cover is handy, he 
usually lies or stands still inside, though occasionally a low grunt- 
ing or heavy breathing from a hard-hit beast gives notice of his 
whereabouts. At close quarters there is nothing more difficult 
to stop than the rush of these fierce animals, and the sportsman 
will do well not to rely upon being able to do so, no matter how 
heavy the metal he is using. He must take the utmost precaution 
when following the wounded beast into such places, and endeavour 
to make him out before he is himself discovered, when a well-placed 
bullet will knock out of him all inclination to charge. In any case 
the sportsman must have plenty of nerve and not lose his head at 
the critical moment, else in all probability he will lose his life as 
well. It has often been related how a buffalo, when wounded, will 
retire into thick cover, and circling round in the bush return on a 
line parallel to his incoming spoor, close to which he stands broad- 
side on, waiting for the hunter, who, if alone, will probably be 
advancing on the blood-spoor, his eyes half the time fixed on the 
ground. If he fails to spot the wounded beast in time, he is in 
parlous case, for in such bush as that to which a buffalo often 
retreats, escape by running is out of the question, and he must 
either dodge the brute or stop his charge. I have only once been 
attacked by a buffalo under these circumstances, but the experience 
was one I have no desire to repeat. I had knocked over a vicious 
cow which insisted upon interfering with me while endeavouring to 
stalk a bull, but she picked herself up again and retreated into a 
small patch of scrub, into which I followed. On my approach she 
left it, ran down through a dry watercourse, and stood again 
broadside on at the opposite bank, turning her head, which was all I 
could see of her, over the scrub, and looking at me. I fired for the 
base of her horns, and she fell instantly, but recovered herself and 
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bolted. This time she gave me a long run, and I was 150 yards 
behind her when she ran into a long narrow belt of thick evergreen 
scrub. I watched the bush as I approached, trying to make out 
by the waving of the branches how far she went in, but could 
detect no movement beyond a thick patch some thirty yards from 
the edge. I now waited for my two boys, one of whom had taken 
my double 10 after I fired at the buffalo across the watercourse, 
then gave her another quarter of an hour to allay any suspicions she 
might have that she was followed. I next told one of the boys to 
climb into a low tree, in order to mark the direction taken by the 
cow if she broke out; and with Chingwara took the blood-spoor 
into the bush. This was easy to follow, some of the blood — 
evidently from the head wound— being smeared high up on the 
bushes. We were about thirty yards inside, and working our 
way step by step with the utmost care, and every sense alert; 
Chingwara with his eyes fixed on the spoor, while I kept just in 
front of him, both barrels of my rifle on full cock. The bush was 
nowhere thorny, but was dark and thick, and I felt as if I would 
give anything if only the cow would show herself and end the 
nerve-strain. No sportsman who has had similar experiences will 
forget the thrilling excitement of such moments, even though his 
recollection of other exciting incidents of combat with wild beasts 
grow dim or fade. The memory of the days on which he followed 
buffalo or lion into the bush, and staked his life on his cool 
judgment, and on the barrels he held in hand, he will carry to 
the grave with him. 

Reaching a spot where the bush seemed thicker, we halted 
a few moments to examine our surroundings, peering under 
the branches to obtain a glimpse of the animal we sought; but 
seeing nothing, once more moved forward, I, for one, beginning 
to wish myself well out of it. Suddenly Chingwara glanced up and 
at once touched me on the arm ; as I half raised my rifle I thought 
I saw the black tip < 1 a. horn amongst some dark foliage, but 
there was no time to finu out anything more, for with two or three 
quick hoarse grunts the beast was on us. Chingwara dived into the 
bush on the left as I pulled off my right barrel into the cow's face, 
and at the same moment threw myself backwards into the bush 
on the right, and in scrambling through it dropped my rifle. My 
gun-bearer had a narrow escape, for as he moved the buffalo's 
attention was attracted, and she made a half turn to the right 
as the boy tripped and fell sprawling under her nose, one of 
her forefeet coming to the ground within a few inches of his thigh. 
Fortunately she did not turn, in fact this charge was all she 
was capable of, for she stood again in the open just outside the 
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bush, swaying from side to side, till I killed her with a bullet 
in the head. 

There is no doubt but that one of us would have been caught 
but for the fact that the bullet I gave her in the head had partially 
blinded the poor brute, so that she had not made us out even when 
she charged. The bullet she received as she came on had severed 
the jugular vein, hence her inability to go further after leaving 
the bush. 

Two or three old buffalo bulls may often be found consorting 
together, and not unfrequently solitary males are met with, but 
although it is contrary to the generally accepted theory, my 
experience does not indicate that such animals are more ill- 
tempered than their more sociable relatives. I do not say they 
are sweet-tempered, I never met an African buffalo that was, 
but they are no worse than others, although it would be only 
reasonable to expect that when naturally gregarious animals 
are deprived of the companionship of their kind, all that is 
fierce and sullen in their natures should be intensified. I think 
that owing to their organs of sight and hearing becoming defec- 
tive through age, they are less able to detect the approach of an 
enemy, who may thus get to close quarters before being dis- 
covered. The buffalo, acting in self-defence on being surprised, 
springs to his feet and inflicts serious or fatal injuries ; hence 
the idea that such animals are particularly ferocious and given 
to charging without provocation. I certainly have encountered 
solitary old bulls whicli have been extremely savage, but I ques- 
tion whether the worst of them can compare either for bold 
inquisitiveness or savage determination with many herd-cows. In 
the following chapter I relate some incidents in support of this 
contention, showing how important a factor in the success or 
failure of a stalk a wary old cow may become. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ELEPHANT MARSH 

Difficult spooring — A tedious stalk — For sport's sake — An inquisitive cow — Stampede — 
A secure retreat — Into the reeds — A good head — Lions at night — A vicious cow 
— Midday in the Marsh — Confusion — A stiff run — Close quarters — Chikumbi's 
adventure — Three fine bulls — What was it? — A vast troop — A good day's sport — 
A dangerous volley — A score for the Metford — My record buffalo — A triumph of 
patience — Mr. Macdonald's record head. 

I HAD been out one morning since dawn with four boys 
hunting in the direction of the palm groves to the north-east 
of my camp, where some lions had been grunting during the 
night, and on our return we crossed rather fresh buffalo spoor 
and followed it up, thereby letting ourselves in for a tedious 
bit of work. The spoor led us into an extensive palm grove, 
where the buffalo must have wandered about for some hours, 
frequently leaving the palms and re-entering them at other points ; 
and our keenest endeavours to get the spoor away seemed fated 
to end in failure. If the troop had been in the palms they would 
assuredly have winded us, as we followed them throughout their 
wanderings. At length we got on to their outgoing spoor, and 
held it through scattered bush and palms to the edge of a thick 
strip of thorn trees, where the ground, rising somewhat abruptly, 
formed a low ridge which shut out the view beyond. 

The spoor being now fresh, I halted the boys and made my 
way alone cautiously to the ridge, whence a glance beyond dis- 
covered a troop of buffalo, as I judged, about a hundred and 
fifty. As later on I saw other scattered bands, I am sure there 
were at least two hundred in the herd, some leisurely feeding 
amongst the bushes, others lying about here and there in groups 
under the shady acacias and palms, while the bulk of the troop 
lay in the open in a densely-packed mass. 

The nearest I first noticed were about 180 yards distant, beyond 
a slight depression in the ground, but a brief examination of the 
intervening space satisfied me that by careful stalking I could 
reduce the distance by two-thirds. About ioo yards in front was a 
•clump of young palms, with a smaller one a few yards to the right, 
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while to my left front, sixty yards distant, a large bare-topped 
ant-heap, close to the edge of a dense grove of palms, and within 
a few yards of many of the buffalo, could have been reached easily ; 
but to do so I must have passed through some scrub, in which there 
was a risk of disturbing others, as yet invisible. The only plan 
was to creep up under cover of the largest clump of palms, and 
trust to being able to select a good head ; so instructing Chikumbi 
to follow with my double 10, we worked our way along foot by 
foot, creeping flat on our stomachs, for the grass was only a few 
inches high, a fire having run through it since the new grass had 
sprouted, till we reached the nearest group of palms. Here we 
were still ioo yards from the nearest buffalo, which stood and lay 
in a rough crescent formation round our front. 

Resting a few moments, while we wiped the black ash from our 
eyes and mouths, we once more moved forward cautiously towards 
the small palm clump on our right front, and so successfully that 
none of the troop appeared to have seen us, or to be in the least 
suspicious. I was now close enough to make certain of any beast 
which gave me a fair chance, yet could not distinguish a really 
good head amongst their masses. This is not to be wondered at, 
seeing how many were lying down, in which position a comparison 
of heads is most difficult I now noticed several buffalo im- 
mediately to our right, among some thick patchy bush, and was 
afraid they would wind us; for though the light air was fairly 
steady from our left front, I knew it might shift at any time 
and declare our presence. I shall never forget that hour during 
which I lay exposed to the burning rays of a tropical sun, and 
only the initiated know what that means in the Zambesi valley 
in November ; my arms and legs burnt black and bleeding from 
the wounds caused by the sharp grass stubble, the perspiration 
dropping into my eyes, and my head throbbing as if it would 
burst 

At length I thought I could detect a fairly good bull among 
some others near the ant-heap, and as anything was preferable 
to lying baking in that place waiting for a chance that might 
never come, I whispered to Chikumbi to remain where he was, 
and then crept for the ant-heap. A detour was necessary to avoid 
crossing the open ground between me and the herd, and when I 
reached my point I was disappointed to see about a dozen buffalo 
moving off through the bush towards the main body, and pre- 
senting only their sterns; while lying in the grass, not twenty 
yards from the ant-heap, were two cows and a young bull not 
worth a shot I was still watching the nearest groups, when I 
noticed a big cow in the centre of the crescent standing looking 
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in my direction, and almost at the same time the wished-for bull 
appeared in the bush to the right of my old position. This I 
saw I must regain, in order to get a shot. For ten minutes I did 
not dare move, but had to wait the cow's pleasure, lest discovering 
me she should alarm the herd. At length the chance came, 
and I resumed my crawling towards the spot where I left the 
boy; but before reaching it I saw that the cow was becoming 
suspicious, frequently looking towards me, then to the ant-heap, 
as if conscious of the proximity of danger. The buffalo to the 
right also became restless, and began to move off slowly, and 
many which had been lying down now stood up, stretched them- 
selves, and began to look around. This movement just suited me, 
and on regaining the palm clump I saw a good bull, probably the 
one noticed from the ant-hill, standing about eighty yards off, 
partially hidden behind two other buffalo, one standing, the other 
lying. I resolved to creep another dozen paces nearer, to a small 
hollow in the ground, in which grew a tuft of longish grass, and 
literally inch by inch I crawled along, Chikumbi following; but 
when at last I pushed my rifle forward into position, and raised 
my head ever so carefully, I saw the cow had advanced also, and 
now stood with her horns laid back and neck outstretched staring 
at me. Concealment was no longer of any use. Glancing at the 
bull I saw that he stood facing me, but with his head turned 
slightly towards the cow, so laying down my Metford I got hold 
of the 10-bore, and raising myself on my elbows aimed for the 
centre of the bull's chest As I touched the trigger I heard a 
low grunt from the old cow, and was conscious that she was 
again advancing ; but I fired next moment, and the bull, plunging 
forward a few yards, fell heavily. Without hesitation the cow 
came straight down for us, but a bullet in the chest from my 
second barrel turned her, and as she galloped past, almost within 
arm's length, I gave her a shot from my Metford, and dropped 
her with a broken neck. The stampede which followed was 
tremendous, and the buffalo from the right came thundering in 
our direction. I thought they would have gone over us, but, 
luckily, they avoided the hollow, although too close to be pleasant 
The cloud of dust raised by their hoofs enveloped everything, 
and added to the danger of our position ; but I got a snapshot 
at a big beast as they thundered past, and then ran after them 
as they galloped off towards the plain. 

A few hundred yards further I came up with the wounded bull, 
lying down ; but he saw me first, and, jumping up, whisked round 
some bushes before I could fire, and entered a thick patch of 
reeds and scrub near to which he had been lying. I waited till all 
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my boys came up, then sent one of them up a small thorn tree 
to discover the brute's whereabouts ; but as he could see nothing, 
we sat down for half an hour, hoping the bull would lie down. 
This he seemed disinclined to do, for we still heard him moving 
about in the reeds, near the upper end ; so as the scrub was 
rather thin, I took my io-bore and walked cautiously through 
the patch, below wind. When half-way through, a waterbuck 
bull, which had been lying all the time undisturbed by the noise, 
rushed out almost from under my feet, causing me to start and 
bring my rifle up. I went through the reeds and back again 
without seeing the buffalo, which had evidently gone into the 
thicker part, so on returning to the boys we threw clods of 
earth to try and make him move, and the third lump thrown 
actually hit him, as there was no mistaking the hollow "thup" 
as it struck his ribs. He had been lying down, for we heard 
him jump up, and after moving a little in the reeds he lay 
down again. I now knew pretty well where he was, so as I 
was tired of this waiting, 1 again entered the reeds, which were 
not so thick but that I could see some yards in front and on 
either hand. I got off very cheaply, for before reaching him I 
heard his breathing close to me, a little to the left. I stopped, 
listening intently, and a moment later he stood up, and I saw 
the outline of his back and the tips of his horns. Although 
the intervening reeds were thick, I did not desire a closer in- 
spection, so I fired where I judged his shoulders should be ; and 
it was a relief when I heard him struggling and kicking on the 
ground, and a few moments later the bellowing groan which 
signified that he would soon be at rest. This bull proved to 
be the finer of the two, carrying a splendid pair of horns 
39J inches from bend to bend inside. During the night four 
lions roared round the carcasses, and at dawn I followed them 
to the hills, but lost their spoor in rough stony ground. I 
returned and made a scherm close to the first bull ; in this I 
watched for two nights, but the lions never returned, and all 
the satisfaction I got was having an almost new leather-bound, 
mail-canvas rifle-case eaten through in about twenty places by 
white ants on the second night 

To approach an apparently dead buffalo, or other dangerous 
animal, with an unloaded rifle is a risky proceeding, for it is 
marvellous how quickly animals will sometimes regain their 
legs and charge. Usually the more "dead" they appear to fall 
the greater the risk. I recollect having followed a small troop 
of buffalo, amongst which I hoped to find a good bull whose 
spoor I had seen. They led us half a mile down wind, then 
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swung round up wind, and at last entered an extensive grove 
of hyphaene palms, where the spoor was fresh; still they had 
moved forward, emerging from the palms on the edge of an 
open tract, shaped like an irregular triangle, its apex distant 
about 200 yards. I climbed a low tree to look around, and 
almost at once saw a buffalo stand up on the far side of a 
patch of bush, under a solitary acacia; so concluding that the 
remainder were lying down somewhere near, and having examined 
the surrounding grass for any outlying beast, I prepared to stalk.. 
A small ant-heap, surrounded by a patch of reed-like grass, lay 
a little to the left of the buffalo, and leaving the boys behind, 
I made straight for this, carrying my double Metford. As the 
grass was two feet high, the stalk was easy, though the heat 
of the sun rendered it anything but pleasant, for the steam 
sweltering up from the damp ground gave me the impression 
of being in a stew-pan over a slow fire. When I reached the 
ant-heap, and, after a few moments' rest, peered cautiously over 
it, I saw the buffalo lying in a bunch. I counted five, but we 
had seen the spoor of six, and I felt that the odds were in 
favour of the invisible sixth being the bull I wanted. But I 
was mistaken, for after getting into position and cocking both 
barrels, I whistled sharply, whereupon the five stood up, and 
I saw the bull amongst them, on the other side of a small 
bush, and partially hidden behind a cow. The sixth, which I 
had previously overlooked, I made out standing behind a low 
leafy tree, only its legs being visible, so I fired at once at the 
bull, aiming for the lungs. As the bullet struck, he fell on his 
knees, but quickly recovering himself made off with the rest. 
As they moved off, I saw that the one which had hitherto been 
hidden was a splendid cow, in the pink of condition, and carrying 
a fine head ; so as she swung clear of the bush I fired for her 
shoulder, bringing her down on her nose. She regained her 
feet, rushed forward for twenty yards, and again fell heavily, 
bellowing loudly. I ran after the bull, passing close to the 
apparently dead cow ; and as I was joined by my boys, we took 
the spoor together. Inside the palm grove, hearing a loud bellow, 
we knew the bull was dying, and another yard further we found 
him. 

Retracing our steps, I cautioned the boys to keep a look-out for 
the cow, and on reaching a broad patch of scrub near where I 
thought she had fallen, I took one side of it and they the other. 
Scarcely had I lost sight of them, when I heard an angry bellow, 
a heavy rush through the grass, and a yell from the boys, and next 
moment one of them came in sight, making excellent time towards 
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the nearest tree, with the wounded cow in close pursuit As she 
passed at about twenty paces, I fired into her shoulder, but failed 
to stop her; the boy darted behind the tree and attempted to 
swarm up, but the buffalo with a rapid sweep of her horns, 
downward and upward, struck the tree a tremendous blow, 
sending the bark flying, and knocking the boy over backwards. 
Fortunately he had the presence of mind to lie still, and the cow, 
missing her intended victim, wheeled round and stood broadside on 
•to me. I knew by her manner that she would charge as soon as 
she could see something to go for, so did not delay in giving her a 
bullet on the point of the shoulder, which dropped her dead in her 
tracks. My first bullet struck her exactly where I aimed, passing 
through one of the lungs, but the one I gave her when in pursuit 
of the boy hit too far back. It would appear that after I passed, 
leaving her for dead, she regained her feet, and entered the patch 
of reeds, lying down inside ; from there she charged at the boys as 
they passed to windward. She might easily have made it dis- 
agreeable for me, had she jumped up when I was close to her. 

Hunting one day at the back of Masangoza's village, I came 
on a troop of about forty buffalo, some of the bulls carrying 
fine heads. Accompanied by four of my boys and a crowd 
of villagers, I held their spoor for nearly six miles before over- 
taking them, and then had a difficult stalk to get within range, 
the ground being level and open, with a few scanty bushes and 
small grass-tufts scattered here and there. The troop had halted 
under and around a group of thorn trees — some lying down, 
others standing clustered in the partial shade, and all contentedly 
chewing the cud and uttering from time to time deep, low grunts. 
A few still hungry moved slowly about, cropping the half-burnt 
herbage and whisking the flies from their bellies and flanks with 
their long tails. Overhead the sun burned in a cloudless chalk- 
blue sky, while in the east appeared the distant Cholo range, its 
base fringed with dark palm groves, and in every other quarter 

" The blank horizon, round and round," 

danced and shimmered in the glowing heat-haze. Not even a 
solitary vulture circled in the glowing expanse ; the only visible 
living things in the place besides ourselves were the buffalo, and 
a flock of snow-white egrets busy on the backs and around the 
flanks of their bovine companions, searching for parasitic insects. 
Having halted the boys some distance back, and crept forward 
alone to a scraggy bush about ioo yards from the nearest buffalo, 
I amused myself by watching the troop through my field-glasses, 
and endeavouring to pick out the best heads from what at first 
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seemed a poor lot An hour and a half of this became somewhat 
monotonous, for the heat was intense, and I felt as if being grilled 
between the direct rays of the sun and the refraction from the 
hot earth, while my rifle-barrels, even in their light cloth cover, 
were like bars of red-hot iron. I endeavoured therefore to reach 
the dry bed of a little summer rivulet, about fifty yards in front 
of me, and by dint of wriggling along in a painful manner (for 
the ground was bare) and by the aid of a suppleness of limb 
which till then I had not known I possessed, gained my object, 
and found I was not over forty yards from the nearest group 
of eight or ten cows and a young bull. Cautiously clearing away 
some intervening blades of grass, I raised my head slightly, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing a fine old bull and a cow lying 
down together a little to my right, about sixty yards off (the 
former head-on, the latter broadside), while beyond these a fair 
bull stood amongst a large group of cows. The head of the 
big bull was so hidden amongst the grass-tufts that the vital 
spot at the base of the horns was invisible, otherwise I should 
have killed him with the head-shot As he showed no intention 
of rising of his own accord, I screwed my legs into position, 
preparatory to giving a whistle. At this moment the young 
bull in the nearest group must have made me out, for uttering 
a low bellow, he trotted a few paces towards me, eyeing me as 
mischievously as possible, but evidently in doubt as to what 
kind of creature I was. The remainder of the troop rose 
instantly with low, surly grunts and a clattering of horns and 
hoofs. This gave me my chance, and ignoring my too inquisitive 
friend in front of me, I took aim at the shoulder of the big 
bull and fired. I heard the M clop " of the bullet, but the beast 
was instantly lost to sight as the troop rushed together, and 
for a moment I could make out nothing in the confused jumble 
of heads and legs. Some of the troop I saw going off to the 
left towards the hills, but running round in a half-circle they 
eventually joined the main body, which kept away over the 
marsh, while a few, headed by the young bull, scampered past 
on my right Jumping to my feet, I fired at a bull which ran 
out with a few cows from behind an ant-heap to the right I 
was afraid I had missed him, for I did not hear the bullet strike, 
and my head seemed to be swimming with the intense heat ; so 
shouting to Chikumbi, I ran on the spoor of the troop, and soon 
sighted them, 200 yards ahead, crossing a shallow, dry watercourse, 
on the near side of which was a patch of dense evergreen bush. 
Passing this bush in pursuit of the troop, I heard a grunt from 
behind it, and a big old buffalo bull lumbered out, going in the 
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direction taken by the troop ; he was but a few yards from me, 
and my rifle was up at once, but before I could even get a sight 
on his shoulder he turned and looked at me for an instant, then 
lurched heavily forward, and with a bellowing groan rolled over 
on his side dead. Believing this to be the bull I first fired at, 
I hurried on to overtake the troop, and satisfy myself as to 
whether I had actually missed the second, for I knew my rifle 
well enough to be certain that if the bullet had gone home the 
bull would lag behind. At last I came up with them, and as 
they stood watching, I fired at a bull standing by himself, apart 
from the rest, about seventy yards distant As I pressed the 
trigger, he wheeled so rapidly that my bullet caught him on the 
hip and broke his hind leg. He quickly disappeared over a 
low ridge in the cloud of dust raised by the troop as they 
lumbered off at a gallop ; but I held on after him, though nearly 
"dead beat" for want of a drink, for I looked in vain for my 
worthy henchman who carried my io-bore rifle and the water- 
flask. Once more I sighted the herd entering another dry 
watercourse, full of dense evergreen bush high enough to conceal 
them altogether from view, and as they rushed through this, 
trampling down a broad lane, I heard one bellowing frantically. 
I saw nothing as I ran through, but came up with the troop 
again standing, and examined them through my glasses. 

Satisfied that there was no wounded animal amongst them, 
I retraced my steps towards the dry creek, on the opposite side 
of which I now saw more buffalo entering the bush above where 
the troop had crossed, and holding a direction which, if they 
crossed, would bring them close past me. Concealing myself 
behind a low thorn tree, I awaited their approach. They left 
the creek in single file, passing me at a few paces distance ; there 
were seven in all — two bulls and five cows — but I did not fire. 
A few moments later, as I gained the edge of the creek, I saw 
two more buffalo making obliquely down the opposite slope for 
the bush, and recognised my wounded bull, accompanied by a 
cow. I ran to intercept them but failed, and though I could 
easily have killed the cow, the bull, keeping on the far side of 
his companion, gave me no chance. They now entered a thick 
strip of bush, in which they lay up; just about as awkward a 
bit of scrub as one can imagine. There was no tree I could 
climb, while to enter on their spoor down wind was out of the 
question, and I certainly did not feel inclined to go prospecting 
round in such a place after a wounded bull and a bad-tempered 
cow. At length I discovered an ant-heap, round which grew tufts 
of long grass, with patches of thin bush and scrub between it and 
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the thicker cover where the buffalo had taken refuge. From this 
position I could occasionally catch a glimpse of a dark hide, but 
would not fire on such an off chance. I threw in a clod of earth, 
and as it fell one of the buffalo — unfortunately it was the cow — 
moving across my front exposed a considerable surface of dark 
hide, at which I fired. The result was startling, for with a loud 
grunt the old bull lumbered out straight for the ant-heap. I knelt 
down behind it as soon as I saw him coming, but on reaching the 
edge of the long grass which grew round, he pulled up and stood 
with outstretched neck sniffing at the smoke which hung in the 
hot air, and peering through the grass stalks with his malignant 
eyes. I fired into his nostril ; the bullet passed through his brain, 
and he dropped dead on the spot, so close that his muzzle actually 
touched the ant-heap as he fell. Almost immediately he was dowxi, 
I heard a shout to my left, and from the ant-heap saw Chikumbi, 
who, I concluded, had knocked up, coming slowly along on the 
spoor of the troop, his eyes fixed upon the ground, and looking 
altogether as if he had had enough of it I knew the spoor would 
lead him close past the bush in which the wounded cow was 
hiding, and on the weather side of it, so I shouted loudly to 
warn him ; but I might as well have shouted to the dead bull, for 
the boy had no thought beyond coming up with me. In a 
moment it happened as I had foreseen, for as he passed to wind- 
ward of the spot where she stood the old cow charged him. 
A moment previously the boy appeared dead beat, but a charging 
buffalo is a wonderful restorer of flagging energies, and he now 
got over the ground in great style, his saru flying behind him, 
and the water-flask beating time against his ribs. He made 
straight for me, and as the cow, grunting loudly, turned the 
corner of the bush in pursuit, I fired at the point of her shoulder. 
She staggered forward a few paces, then stood broadside, and on 
receiving another bullet made a short blind rush forward, and 
fell heavily on the edge of the bush. As soon as the boy 
recovered composure and breath sufficiently to make himself 
intelligible, he told me that two bulls lay at the first watercourse ; 
the one I first fired at having fallen into it, shot through the heart, 
while the one I came across higher up, which fell as I was about 
to fire, was the second hit The first bull carried the best head, 
39^ inches, bend to bend inside, 43 £ inches widest outside, breadth 
of palm, 1 1 inches ; the second was little smaller, measuring 37$ 
inside the bends; and the third, by which the cow had stood so 
pluckily, gave 36 inches inside measurement. The killing of the 
cow was unavoidable, though I regretted it, seeing what a plucky 
beast she was. When returning to camp that night, all hands 
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laden with meat and head -trophies, I fired at what I thought, 
and what all the boys said, was a lioness; but whether this was 
so or not, I am unable to say. At all events I missed, and as 
I failed to find the spoor of such an animal on going to the spot, 
I eased my mind by the reflection that it could not have been 
a lioness! A lion was and will be considered the most valued 
trophy that can fall to my rifle, so it was disheartening to get 
a chance of bagging one and to fail to take advantage of it 

The most successful day I had after buffalo in the marsh was 
one on which I accepted the guidance of the headman of one 
of the villages, who offered to take me to a spot where I could 
see the ground "black" with buffalo. His village was on the 
right bank of the river, and I crossed over and slept there the 
previous evening, to ensure an early start with all his people in 
the morning. We were astir at dawn, and recrossing the river 
with our little army in a number of canoes, set out N.N.E. 
towards the Malunga marsh. We struck the spoor of the herd 
about three miles south of the marsh, though it was impossible 
to estimate their numbers. They had scattered over a wide area, 
there being as much as three-quarters of a mile in some places 
between the outside spoors. Some idea, however, of their vast 
numbers may be arrived at when I state that long before we 
sighted them we could hear the deep thunderous sound of their 
feet upon the hard ground. 

On reaching a long, swampy hollow full of reeds we came 
suddenly on the herd, one of the largest I have ever seen. The 
country before us was level and open, with only a few thorn trees 
and palms scattered in groups ; and across this plain, in a broad, 
irregular band, the dark, heavy forms of the buffalo stretched for, 
I should think, two miles. Above and around hung a cloud of 
red dust, which the wind only blew aside at intervals, and 
altogether the sight formed as grand and imposing a display 
of wild life as can be witnessed at the present day. What these 
creatures were doing, with what object they thus gathered to- 
gether, and where they were going, I cannot pretend to say, 
but my guide informed me that occasionally at that time of year, 
just before the rains fall, an enormous troop mobilises thus, scatter- 
ing again in a week or ten days' time.* 

Space will not admit of the details of this day's sport ; I will 
only say that six large full-grown bulls fell to my rifle, as well 
as an old cow, which made herself troublesome at the commence- 

# I have seen impala and wildebeeste thus mobilise in vast troops during the dry 
season, and have elsewhere referred to my theory upon this subject as regards elephants 
and bufialo, and their partial migration to and from their rainy season's haunts. 
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ment, charging in a most vicious manner. As I failed to stop 
her with my left barrel, I had to run for a tree, amid a volley 
of bullets fired at my pursuer by some of my companions, which 
constituted a greater danger than the cow herself. At the tree 

1 managed to dodge her, and, having reloaded, knocked her over 
with a bullet in the neck. The bull I first tackled, being hit 
too far back, got away for the time, but I hunted him up after- 
wards, when he gave us a lively time. Having entered some 
dense scrub amongst a grove of palm trees, we put him up at 
the foot of a large ant-heap, but instead of charging me or my 
gun-bearer, he went straight for the mob of natives on the other 
side, who, though several were carrying guns, bolted to a man. 
But there was safety in numbers, for the bull, bewildered by the 
shouting, and not knowing to which particular one to pay his 
attentions, bestowed them on none. He broke through the line, 
and got away into some reeds, where I followed and shot him 
before he had time to charge; my bullet entering between his neck 
and shoulder, and bringing him down on the spot I did not 
secure these bulls, however, without some hard work, not the 
least of which was a stiff run of four miles. I had resolved only 
to fire at big bulls, and I think it speaks well for the double Gibbs' 
Metford I was using, when I say that I had no occasion to take 
my double 10 in hand at all; five of the bulls falling to one bullet 
each, and not one escaping wounded. The ejecting mechanism 
of the rifle, however, twice played me false ; once — when the cow 
charged — almost occasioning an accident, and again when it lost 
me an easy standing shot at a fine bull, which I failed to secure. 
The bull I first hit, which we afterwards followed up into the 
reeds, was the finest I ever shot ; and though I have seen them 
perhaps an inch or two higher at the shoulder, his measurements, 
given below, are the best I have recorded Length from nose 
to tail-tip, 13ft.; length of tail, 3 ft 3 in. ; perpendicular shoulder 
height, 5 ft 3i in. ; circumference of neck half-way between base 
of skull and shoulder, 5 ft 7 in. ; circumference of upper arm, 

2 ft 1 in. ; girth behind the forelegs, 8 ft. 6 in. ; greatest outside 
spread of horns, 45$ in. ; greatest spread inside the bends, 40 in. ; 
tip to tip, 28$ in. ; width of palm, I2j in. 

The smallest pair of horns I secured this day were 34! inches 
from bend to bend inside, but were very massive, the width of 
palm being 13^ inches. On our return to camp the six heads 
and tails were laid out on the river bank, and formed as fine a 
trophy as any sportsman could desire. Although I had to work 
hard, I succeeded in preserving each of the head-masks, a labour 
which at that place and time of year may be considered a triumph 
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of patience and skill. I had the further satisfaction of knowing 
that not an ounce of the meat was wasted, every scrap, bones and 
all, being carried away by the villagers. 

I may remark here that I am unable to agree with the Hon. 
W. H. Drummond that buffalo inhabiting the forest acquire a 
greater spread of horn than those living on open plains. All 
my experience points to the reverse as being the case in a 
marked degree. Whether one takes the densely-wooded tracts 
of Zululand and Amatonga-land, the Eastern Transvaal, or the 
Mozambique Province, north or south of the Zambesi — the buffalo 
inhabiting such places invariably carry horns of great width of 
palm, but little spread. I question whether anywhere throughout 
Africa such a fine average of heads will be found as in the 
Elephant Marsh, British Central Africa; and certainly in no 
other place will such magnificent individual specimens be met 
with. I speak of this district as I last knew it four years ago, 
for doubtless changes have taken place since then. It was about 
two years ago that Mr. H. C. Macdonald, B.C.A.A., shot the grand 
animal whose head I saw at Chiromo, which is now in the club 
at that place ; the spread of these horns outside being 4 feet 
2 inches! 



CHAPTER VI. 

HIPPO SHOOTING 

A wonderful sight — Chasing a hippo overland — Hippo-pool in the Shire* — The cow re- 
covered — BurchelTs zebra — Three hippo bulls — Saurian ferocity — Big tusks — My 
largest hippo— A hard task — Deliberate cruelty — Deranging her intellect — A foolhardy 
proceeding — Saved in time — Blood poisoning — An unpleasant voyage — Mr. Hillier's 
hospitality— Surgeon Price — Recovery — An exciting tale — Lax morals — A rough trip. 

HAVING one afternoon placed a bait for lions on a high bank 
above a sand-spit, across which two frequently passed on 
their way to water, I visited the spot on the following morning, 
and found two large barges moored alongside the sand-spit Whilst 
chatting with some of the native crew, a hippo rose about a hundred 
yards up stream, and the boys being keen for the meat, I walked 
along the sand till abreast of the place and fired directly the head 
appeared. I was not sufficiently quick, having been obliged to 
swing my rifle to the left front, and the bullet merely struck the 
water when the hippo was under. Almost immediately another 
came up in front of me, and taking aim I fired, and struck it on 
the nose. In an instant the river was the scene of the wildest 
confusion, as the wounded beast dived and rose again, rolling over 
and over and grunting loudly — then plunging forward, and churn- 
ing the water into foam, she fiercely attacked her companion, also 
a cow. For ten minutes they fought savagely, heaving their bodies 
at times almost clear out of the water ; so rapid were their move- 
ments, that even if I could have distinguished the wounded 
one, it would have been impossible to put another bullet 
into her. At length they both dived, and thinking they would 
make for the deep, still pool beyond the barges, I ran and 
jumped on to the outside one, telling the crew to cast loose and get 
the punt-poles ready to go in pursuit Before we were adrift, the 
wounded cow again showed herself in water about breast-deep, 
through which she made off for the pool, travelling at an astonishing 
pace, the water curling away in front of her as if from the bows of 
some old timber ship, while in her wake the diverging ripples spread 
from bank to bank. I gave her another bullet at about 150 yards, 
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which I think passed through one of her lungs, though it only had 
the effect of increasing her speed. As we started in pursuit the 
excitement of the natives was tremendous ; they whistled and 
yelled, punted and perspired, in their exertions to overhaul the 
mvu, but to no purpose, for she reached the deep water nearly 
200 yards ahead, and went down immediately. She was unable to 
remain under for any length of time, for she again rose, and dashed 
about in the most violent manner, all the time making for a point 
on the opposite bank where large trees and dense vegetation over- 
hung the river. Here she left the pool, and clambering up the 
bank disappeared in the bush. This is an unusual course for 
hippo to pursue, although they will travel twelve to fifteen miles 
overland at night, when crossing from one river or pool to another, 
often negotiating rough country and dense bush in their wanderings. 
At length we ran the unwieldy barge alongside, and took up the 
spoor ; no difficult matter, as the wounded animal had bled freely. 
It led us up wind for about three miles, keeping a diverging line 
from the river through bush and scrub for the first mile, then 
through reeds, long grass, and swamps, reeking with pestilential 
exhalations, and alive with mosquitoes of a vicious type. Ap- 
parently she had not stopped, but travelled fast, for in many places 
we ran on the spoor, and yet could not come up with her, till we 
began to wonder where she was bound. I think her intention was 
to make for the Kazembi river, but finding her strength failing 
she turned round, heading back for the main river, on a line not 
far from that by which she had left it. Another two miles, and 
we drew near a bend in the river, a little over half a mile below 
where we had moored the barge — it was in fact a continuation of 
the same pool — and here the stricken beast had turned straight 
towards the water, entering it across a low spit of sand. When we 
reached it, nothing was to be seen of her ; all was still, save the 
kingfishers darting under the banks, and the jacana amongst the 
lotus. Even a flock of egrets on a sand-bank opposite did not 
deign to move as we approached. Not a ripple stirred the surface 
of the pool, save where a few feathered heads of phragmites-reeds, 
swaying gently, overhung and dipped in the water. But the hippo 
had vanished, the deep pool had swallowed her, so there was 
nothing for it but to make our way back to the barge. Next 
morning I paddled down in my canoe, with a couple of boys, 
picking up two of the barge-crew on the way ; and about half a 
mile below the end of the pool came on a dozen craft of various 
kinds— canoes, lighters, &c. — made fast to the bank, whence a 
cloud of smoke curled upwards. I concluded that the hippo had 
been found, and so it proved ; the crews having seen the carcass 
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floating, and hauled it ashore, had commenced to cut it up when 
I appeared. I insisted upon their sharing it with those who had 
helped me to follow the beast on the previous day. During my 
stay at this camp I had the good fortune to bag not only my best 
buffalo — as related in the last chapter — but also my largest hippo, 
thus securing three private records on this expedition — rhino, 
buffalo, and hippo. The shooting of the hippo was the luckiest 
chance and the tamest of incidents. At the same time I shot two 
other big bulls, all full grown. 

I had returned in the morning from hunting in the marsh, 
where I had secured a good specimen of the local zebra; and 
after skinning the head, took a walk down the river to the spot 
where my boys had seen a hippo bull rising during my absence. 
Just beyond the first bend in the river I caught sight of the 
animal, and watching till he went down, ran along the bank, and 
gained the edge under cover of a small bush. The bull was 
going down again, and this time remained so long under that 
I was afraid he had seen me and gone down the river, especially 
when I caught sight of a huge head above water about 300 yards 
lower down. Next moment the one I was watching for came up, 
facing the direction of the camp, and I fired instantly ; as he sank 
he rolled over on his back, one hind foot showing for a moment 
above water, and I knew he was at rest for ever. I now hurried 
towards the other, which, as I could see with my glasses, was 
also a big bull. A few minutes later I stood on the bank abreast 
of him, and as he came up, facing away from me, I fired for 
the great lump at the back of his skull, and he too subsided 
After waiting to see if he rose again, I returned along the bank, 
and reached a spot about midway between the two at which I 
had fired, when another great head appeared above water, on 
the opposite side of the river. I was on the point of firing, 
when with a sudden motion the bull turned, facing me. Next 
moment I pressed the trigger — the bullet told with a loud " clap," 
as if on an iron target, and by the limp manner in which the 
beast sank, I knew he would not require another. 

At daylight I sent some boys in a canoe to search for the 
one I had shot furthest down the river, and others to the bull 
last killed, while I paddled down to the first one shot, which 
we could see from camp stranded on a shoal on the opposite 
bank. This carcass was alive with crocodiles — I have never 
seen so many together on a dead hippo, and the ferocity with 
which they attacked the carcass and each other was marvellous. 
Their huge tails lashed the water into foam, and their jaws 
clashed together in a hideously suggestive manner; altogether 
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it was a sight one could not easily forget So busy were they 
in their savage feast that I got within eighty yards of them before 
they took any notice of the canoes, and put in a quick right 
and left, stretching one huge reptile dead across the neck of the 
hippo, while the other, though hard hit, made good its escape 
into the water. It was amusing when the search parties returned 
to hear the descriptions given of the size of the hippos, both of 
which they had found. The tusks of the one, they said, were 
" so big," indicating a forearm half-way between wrist and elbow ; 
but those of the other — to describe these one boy encircled a 
biceps, another a good stout calf. Both were magnificent old 
bulls ; the second one shot carried tusks 23 inches in length, 
with a circumference of 8 inches. Unfortunately the crocodiles 
had got at the head of this one and torn it too badly for 
mounting; but the last bull shot, and the best, was untouched, 
and I was enabled to preserve its grand head, which has since 
been mounted by Messrs. Rowland Ward. The tusks, when 
drawn from the skull, measured 30! inches and 31 inches re- 
spectively, with a circumference of 8f inches ; and six weeks 
afterwards the pair weighed 14J lbs. They were weighed in the 
African Lakes Company's store, at Chiromo, before several wit- 
nesses ; and I mention this fact because twelve months or more 
later Mr. Ward had the head in hand for mounting, and recorded 
the tusks as 29 inches and 8£ inches circumference. Such teeth 
undoubtedly dry and shrink a great deal, but 2 inches in length 
and £ inch in circumference seems a lot, so I can only suppose 
that the slender bases became chipped and broken when packed, 
as these were, with a number of others. This may account 
for the discrepancy in length. I measured the perpendicular 
shoulder-height of this bull, and found it to be 3 feet io£ inches ; 
its total length from snout to tail-tip being 14 feet 2 inches, of 
which the tail occupied 1 foot 8 inches ; the girth I was unable 
to measure. My boys cut eleven bullets out of him ; five Martini- 
Henry pickets, one "500 or "577 solid Express, one Snider, and 
four round native bullets. Besides these he had been the recipient 
of an iron slug 4^ inches long, 2\ inches in circumference, which 
appeared to have struck him midway along the ribs, and glancing 
from them had lodged under the skin of the flank, where I found 
it I afterwards counted the number of bullets we cut out of 
the hippos I shot on the river, exclusive of those which I myself 
fired. This number by no means represented all, as several were 
no doubt taken to the villages with the meat, and yet on striking 
an average it worked out 4J bullets per beast I may say that 
the preservation of a hippo bull's head in the Shir£ or Zambesi 
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valley, during the month of November, is a task I would never 
again undertake. I remember how often, when engaged on this 
one, I was on the point of throwing the whole outfit into the 
river in despair, particularly when, after having laboriously fleshed 
one part, and applied alum, saltpetre, and carbolic solution, I 
started at another place, and after an hour's work examined what 
I thought was finished, to find it bubbling with the heat, and the 
cuticle rising in innumerable little excrescences, which every 
moment threatened to burst and peel off. 

I have to relate one more incident that occurred at this camp ; 
an adventure which, for the time, put me out of action, and might 
easily have resulted in the loss of my right hand, or even arm. 
I had intended shifting camp to a spot lower down the river to 
try for lions nearer to Chiromo, and before leaving, the headman 
of the village asked me to shoot another hippo for him, the meat 
of which he would take as payment for the canoes with which 
he was to supply me when I shifted camp. This I agreed to 
do, the more so as I knew pretty well where one could be found 
without difficulty — a cow which on the previous evening I had 
seen deliberately wounded and left by a white man. She had 
been lying asleep by the water's edge throughout the day, on 
a small wooded islet below my camp, but as I had no use for her, 
I did not molest her. An hour before sunset a house-boat came 
down the river past my camp, and while still fully eighty yards 
from the hippo, which lay with her stern towards the boat, the 
white occupant of the latter fired two shots, although he must 
have known there was no chance of killing, and little of seriously 
crippling her ; it was an act of wanton cruelty. The first bullet 
struck her before she jumped up, but I think the second missed, 
as she was then entering the water. 

During the night this beast was snorting and blowing viciously 
in the long reach below camp where I had killed the three bulls, 
so I did not anticipate much difficulty when, in compliance with 
the natives' request, I set out down the river to search for her. 
In this I was mistaken, for I went several miles along the bank 
without seeing a hippo, but on returning in the afternoon I found 
a lighter made fast to the bank about half a mile below camp, and 
the natives on board told me that a hippo had been blowing close 
by. This turned out to be the cow, and I soon got a shot at her. 
My bullet, however, only stunned her severely, and for a quarter 
of an hour she rolled and tumbled about in the water, frequently 
throwing herself over backwards, and executing these manoeuvres so 
rapidly that I could not get another steady shot at her. Eventually 
she went down stream, and when near the barge dived. Under 
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ordinary circumstances a hippo does not dive, as the word is 
generally understood, but having inflated its lungs with air, slowly 
sinks its hind-quarters, then the rest of its body ; the snout, owing 
to the head being tilted, is the last to disappear. These move- 
ments are reversed when the beast rises to the surface. When 
hard hit, however, a hippo will dive head-first without hesitation ; 
while if disturbed when asleep on a high bank they promptly 
fling themselves anyhow into the water. As I did not see the 
cow come up anywhere, yet knowing she was not dead, I ran 
back to camp, and getting into my canoe with a couple of 
paddlers, paddled down as far as the barge, where I learned that 
from the high bank on which the crew stood they could see the 
hippo on the opposite side. All I could see was a pinkish-grey 
mass in the deep shade of the overhanging vegetation, but it was 
so indistinct that there was no chance of giving her a fatal shot 
I therefore paddled across, and landing about fifty yards above the 
hippo, told the boys to remain there till I fired, when they could 
paddle down with all speed. Creeping along the edge of the 
reeds to where the cow was hiding, I found that she stood on 
a sharply sloping sand-bank, her fore-feet raised and hind-quarters 
under water, while her huge head rested on* the bank amongst the 
reeds. She was evidently at the last extremity, for she did not 
even move when I crept up and almost placed the rifle-muzzle 
against her head ; she fell dead to the shot, and the current swung 
her hind-quarters so that I was afraid she would roll into deep 
water. I threw my rifle on the bank, and jumping into the water, 
seized her by the tusks as she lay on her side, with her mouth 
half open, and there I hung, shouting to the boys to hurry up. 
Meanwhile the action of the current on the hind-quarters slowly 
dragged the beast's head from the bank into shallow water ; the 
carcass rolled on to its back, and in an instant my right hand was 
fast in its mouth, the left having fortunately been withdrawn in time. 
If the boys had not come up at that moment I should have been 
hauled into deep water, with the alternative of death by drowning 
or at the jaws of the ferocious crocodiles. With the greatest 
difficulty I was enabled by their assistance to prise the jaws 
open wide enough to free my hand, but it caused me intense 
pain. Strange to say, although the hand felt crushed, there was 
scarcely any abrasion of the skin ; blood spurted freely from 
beneath the finger nails, but an hour after the pain subsided, and, 
though temporarily disabled, I thought very little more of the 
matter except as a fortunate escape from an awkward predicament 
Not long did I thus make light of it, for towards morning, not- 
withstanding cold water applications during the night, the hand 
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swelled rapidly, and the pain, extending to my shoulder, became 
most intense. In addition to this, next day a sharp attack of sun 
fever, induced by exposure to the sun on limited fare, laid hold 
of me, and I felt anything but happy. I tried poultices to my 
hand, but they were no avail, for the swelling increased steadily 
to the shoulder, so that between the fever and the pain I slept 
neither night nor day. I was now convinced that it was a case 
of blood-poisoning, and decided to get my traps into canoes and 
hurry to Chiromo, where I might obtain surgical assistance. Of 
the tortures I endured on the journey the less said the better. 
The crew of my canoe were the filthiest fellows I ever saw, 
haunted with vermin, scratching their skins with claw-like nails 
till grey-white, scarified patches appeared all over their bodies. 
My olfactory nerves, which by reason of many years spent in 
hunting camps should not be over-delicate, constantly received 
the severest shocks. My position was truly unenviable, lying 
in the stern of the canoe under a hastily-constructed thatch, 
which made no pretence of warding off the rays of the sun, a 
prey to the virulent bites of hippo flies, mosquitoes, and other 
noisome insects, and to the increasing pain of my wounded hand. 
But all things come to an end at last, and so did this canoe 
voyage, and when, an hour after my arrival in Chiromo, I found 
myself in Mr. Hillier's house in a comfortable room, kindly placed 
at my disposal, I felt that my recovery was more than half assured. 
Still, it was fortunate that H.M. gunboat Herald was lying at 
Chiromo at the time, for I applied to Surgeon Price, R.N., for 
assistance, and it is to his skill that I owe my recovery without 
even the loss of a finger, and at the cost of only a crushed bone 
or two and a slightly malformed digit. Let me therefore record 
my gratitude both to Mr. Hillier for his hospitality and attention 
in the midst of his duties, and to Surgeon Price for the exercise 
of his skill, which resulted in my recovery, and indirectly to 
my being enabled before reaching the coast to enjoy some sport 
with lions. As soon as I felt capable of handling my rifles 
(though on this point there was some difference of opinion between 
my medical adviser and myself) I made preparations for a trip 
through the country west of Chiromo, between the Shir£ and Zam- 
besi rivers, principally with a view to hunting in the neighbour- 
hood of Makwapala's village, where Mr. Hillier thought I should 
meet lions. He assisted me, a few days before I was able to leave, 
by sending his native hunter Luizi with some of my boys carrying 
axes and sickles, to point out a suitable spot for a camp, in a 
district frequented by lions. Here they ran up a number of 
thatched huts, and then returned to Chiromo with an exciting tale 
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of how they had been besieged by a party of lions, and compelled 
to take refuge in the trees, where they remained throughout the 
night, whilst the lions kept guard amongst the huts beneath. 
I confess that when Chikumbi told this yarn, I felt dubious as 
to the truth of it, even though by the manner in which his jaw 
dropped during the narrative, and the way (though knowing 
I could only understand Zulu) he mixed up half a dozen different 
dialects — it was evident that he was labouring under intense ex- 
citement I must do him the justice to say that I believe every 
word he uttered was true, for a few days later I was similarly 
besieged in one of the huts, no doubt by the same party of lions. 
One thing, however, was evident, my boys had no stomach for 
the trip ; Chikumbi voiced their feelings when he said that though 
of course they would go, yet their wives would certainly have 
to look around for other husbands. Now as it was more than 
probable — in view of the laxity of morals amongst these people — 
that some such arrangement had already been made, pending the 
return of the lawful husbands, and as the probability of such 
a misfortune seemed to trouble the mind of my interpreter little, 
I told him to get everything ready that night, as it was my 
intention to start early on the following morning. The rains 
having already set in with violence, I provided each boy and 
myself with so-called waterproof sheeting, but the material turned 
out to be a fraud, so that from the day I left Chiromo to that 
of my return we scarcely had a dry skin, and the trip proved 
one of the roughest I have ever undertaken. 
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IN THE LION COUNTRY 

Gamp near Makwapala — Knifing a wart-hog — Fever — A lions' night — Prepare for a 
siege — A close shave — An anxious time — Lions on the rampage — Tale of an escape 
— Follow the lions — Failure — Shift camp— Scarcity of game — Prickly-heat— Elands 
— Commencement of the rains— Eland shooting — Chikumbi's cowardice — Buffalo 
and eland — Lions — A right and left— Chikumbi bolts — Follow a wounded lioness — 
A Hon lost 

THE spot selected by Luizi for my camp was in all respects 
satisfactory; the huts were erected on hummocky ground 
near the bank of a small stream running strongly in places, 
sluggishly in others, and occasionally forming water-holes, con- 
nected with one another by a thin stream flowing under the sand 
of the bed. The banks were generally high, steep, covered with 
scrub-jungle, and here and there groups of fair-sized trees ; the 
surrounding country was much broken, but fairly open, consisting 
of thin mapani and acacia forest, with belts of thicker forest and 
low scrub. An old game track crossed the stream above the 
camp, which had' till recently been used by the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring kraal when water failed them. Our five huts were 
erected in line, the outside one of the three occupied by my boys 
being only a few yards from the footpath, while mine was the last 
at the other end, on the edge of a grove of trees, with thick scrub 
behind and on one side of it I give these details that the reader 
may understand the events I am about to relate. I met with little 
sport during the first day or two ; in fact, only shot what we 
required for food, for my hand still gave me much pain ; but 
returning to camp one afternoon I wounded a big wart-hog boar, 
and then ran in and killed him with a big knife of the pattern 
used by the Shir6 and Zambesi natives. Even this was none too 
formidable a weapon with which to attack a wounded and in- 
furiated wart-hog, and my boys thought it a feat, and jabbered 
over it that night round the camp-fire ad nauseam. I had the 
carcass dragged up the creek to a spot about a hundred yards 
from camp, and covered in order to try and attract some 
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wandering lion within range ; but nothing came, and next 
morning I was down with a sharp attack of fever, and unable 
to leave camp. The following day I was worse, and could not 
crawl around ; so this, of course, was the occasion selected by the 
lions for their visit Such a night as that, under similar circum- 
stances, I never wish to experience again. During the early 
portion of it I was wakeful and restless, and at nine rain 
commenced to fall sharply; at about eleven the lions first made 
themselves heard, grunting loudly some distance up the river, and 
I knew by the sounds that they were making their way along the 
bank towards our camp. When, as I judged, they were about a 
quarter of a mile away they became silent, and though listening 
intently, I could hear nothing but the wash of the stream behind 
the huts and the ceaseless splash of the rain on the leaves over- 
head. Soon afterwards Chikumbi came to the door of my hut 
and informed me that " the evil spirits have come, and now our 
hearts are dead, so we are going to run away." I told him that 
if they did the lions would catch them, and the best thing they 
could all do was to pile wood on the fires, commencing at once by 
putting a log on mine. This he did, then, muttering to himself, 
crept away to his hut ; but there was no sound by which I could 
know that they were carrying out my orders, and I felt sure that 
if the lions came nearer the whole crowd would bolt I had no 
choice but to remain still, for I was too weak to walk a dozen 
yards. Nevertheless, I resolved to have a shot at the brutes if 
a chance offered, and set about making preparations for their 
reception. Lighting my candle-lamp, I moved a box containing 
books and sketching materials across the narrow doorway, placed 
my double Metford, ready loaded, and a cartridge-belt handy, and 
took up my position behind the box on a camp-stool, thus com- 
manding a view of the fire-lit area in front 

It was nearly one before the lions gave further notice of their 
whereabouts, and then I heard three or four of them about 200 
yards up the creek uttering their deep, surly grunts. Even then, 
had the fires been replenished, I do not think they would have 
troubled us ; but we were not left long in doubt as to their inten- 
tions, for I soon heard their heavy grunting sighs as they moved 
about in the scrub on the other bank. Then followed a series of 
rushes, as three of the brutes leapt down the steep bank through 
the reeds, and one commenced lapping loudly at the water. Next 
came a subdued, terrified voice from one of the huts, " White man, 
we are going/' and the crowd rushed pell-mell from their shelter, 
some passing in front of and others behind me, all making for 
the grove of trees and scrambling up into the branches. Scarcely 
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had the first got outside the huts, when there was a rush up the 
bank and through the long grass, and in an instant it seemed 
as if the lion was amongst them, as with deep, savage grunts 
it rushed behind my hut, bounding through the scrub in close 
pursuit. When amidst the confusion a yell rang out from the 
darkness, followed by a scuffle and a growl, I felt convinced that 
all I had to do was to wonder which of the unfortunates and 
how much of him I should have to bury in the morning. I was 
powerless to render assistance, being actually unable to stand 
without support, so the lions had everything their own way ; and I 
soon heard the others, which had come up the bank during the 
confusion, moving about amongst the huts. The one which had 
chased the boy was now silent, though an occasional rustling 
in the scrub near the trees assured me that he was still in my 
neighbourhood. After a while I heard him treading over the dead 
leaves and rubbish at the back of the hut as he moved away to 
rejoin his companions. There was not a whisper from the boys, 
nor any sound which might confirm my suspicions as to the fate 
of one of their number, so I called to them, but no reply came. 
Either they were too frightened to answer, or my voice was 
too weak to be heard ; not so weak, however, but that it reached 
the ears of my besiegers, and for an instant, during which their 
heavy breathing was audible, they stood listening. Then came 
a prolonged muffled sound, half roar half moan, uttered in a deep 
voice, which even under existing circumstances I had to recognise 
as profoundly musical. Then the heavy but silent footfall, as one 
of the number walked to the back of my hut, and thrusting his 
nose amongst the thatched grass, sniffed loudly, till I could see 
the lighter stalks stirring with his breath and hear the rustling 
when he endeavoured to insert a paw between the interstices of 
the wattles. Each moment I expected the whole fabric would 
share the fate of at least one other hut, and be either stripped 
of its thatch or turned over. Luckily he forbore to take so mean 
an advantage; but he little knew how near he came to getting 
a bullet as a reward for his magnanimity, as he would have done 
but that I was afraid of setting fire to the hut The brute at 
length cleared out, uttering deep growls suggestive of angry 
disappointment, and it is singular that he — for I believe it was 
a male lion, and the same that first chased the boys — should have 
thus hesitated to attack, and equally fortunate, as otherwise my 
life would probably have paid the forfeit Between them these 
lions had entirely demolished the hut at the far end, and leaving 
the second one untouched, had stripped off the thatch and torn 
up the wattles at the back and on one side of the third. They also 
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entered the fourth, which was next to mine, and contained my 
stores and some head-masks, breaking down the wattles in front 
and turning over one of my provision boxes, scattering the 
contents on the ground, while the masks were left hanging from 
the roof. During the destruction they made a terrific noise, 
sniffing, grunting, and snarling, breaking sticks and clinking metal, 
while every now and then one would scamper round the huts, 
leap down the bank into the water, then come tearing back, 
breathing heavily and uttering low, purring growls ; yet not a 
whisker-hair did any one of them show in the flickering firelight 
in front of me. Once I peered out, but though I fancied I saw 
one indistinctly in the uncertain light, and once caught the flash 
of a pair of eyes, there was not the slightest chance of a shot At 
length, about 3.30, they decamped, recrossing the stream, and 
apparently returning in the direction whence they came. 

The excitement had done me good, for in the morning I 
managed to get out of my hut, and, clad in pyjamas and an 
ulster, joined the boys round the fire to discuss the advisability of 
trying to follow up the lions. It transpired that none of the boys 
had been injured during the night, though one had a marvellous 
escape, the lion being close on to him when he reached a tree. 
He sprang up at a branch, and seized the leg of another boy 
who had clambered up before him. Fearing he would be dragged 
down, the latter kicked his leg clear, so that the unfortunate 
fugitive fell to the ground, uttering the yell which I heard. How 
it was the lion did not seize him I cannot say; the boy states 
that it merely growled at him as he scrambled to his feet and 
this time reached a place of safety. We were still talking over 
the matter about 7.30 a.m., when all were startled to hear the 
deep moaning grunts of a lion across the creek, near where I 
had placed the carcass of the wart-hog. This was more than 
even a fever- patient could endure; so slipping on my shoes 
clad just as I was, I gave Chikumbi my rifle, and, with Chingwara 
doing duty as my crutch, hurriedly crossed the creek. Once 
more the moaning of the lion sounded close, and sent a thrill 
of hopeful expectation through me, but on reaching the top of 
the bank I was forced to rest a few minutes from sheer weakness, 
and am afraid that those lost me a lion. 

Taking my rifle from the boy, I moved forward as quickly as 
possible along the bank, expecting any moment to see the lions 
in front. To our left the ground was open, rising with a gentle 
incline towards a low ridge, the few scattered acacia, syringa, 
and mapani trees and a quantity of low saplings, all in full leaf, 
forming but a slight obstruction to the view. We soon found 
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the spoor of the four lions on a small, burnt patch, and, while 
looking for further traces, heard one grunting over the ridge to 
our left It was annoying, for had I been a little stronger that 
lion must have been mine; he was not over 120 yards distant, 
though when we reached the top of the ridge, and stood looking 
over a wide expanse of broken country, cut up by deep dongas 
and covered with trees in heavy leaf, we failed to pick him up. 
His spoor was within a few yards of us, that of a big, full-grown 
male, and he appeared to have gone off leisurely towards the 
nearest donga, which he had followed down. Fifty yards further 
we lost it entirely amongst some quartz rubble which covered 
a large area. If we had had a dog, we might have pegged his 
skin out in camp that day; but without one we had to return, 
I feeling knocked up and disheartened. I spent a considerable 
time hunting the surrounding country for further traces of these 
lions, and placing baits from time to time, but all to no purpose. 
Here and there I came across spoor, which led away in a south- 
easterly direction ; so I extended my search to some broken 
country in that quarter, where game was so plentiful, that when 
we discovered a hole of water in the bed of a stream I arranged 
to shift camp to this spot Tsetse were not very troublesome 
in the district, though prevalent in certain localities, particularly 
between the first and second chain of hills forming the Matundu 
Range, and thence as far west as I hunted, *>., to within about 
twenty-four miles of the nearest point of the Njobou river. When 
following elephants on one occasion during my hunting in that 
district, I must have been less than five miles from the most north- 
easterly point reached ; but both game and water were still so 
scarce on the range, even though rain fell nearly every day, that 
I was in no way tempted to explore the intervening district 
In one place I found some old elephant-spoor, and twice saw 
rhino, but I fancy it is a district in which one might easily 
starve. 

The most unpleasant thing I had to put up with was " prickly- 
heat" Everyone gets it apparently, but the knowledge that this 
is so in no way mitigates the discomfort ; the annoyance it caused 
was almost unendurable, and nothing seemed to relieve it. For 
some time I tried rubbing with carbolic dog-soap, which I permitted 
to dry before washing off when I had my evening tub ; but this 
only increased the pain, and did no good. I secured some fine 
eland heads at this camp, these animals being numerous ; on one 
occasion I saw a troop of fully 150, principally cows and young 
calves, amongst them a cow carrying a pair of horns the equal of 
which will not be met with twice in a lifetime. The main body 
o 
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were feeding over a high ridge, so at first I only saw a small lot of 
ten or twelve, out of which I dropped a good bull at 160 yards 
with a single bullet Running forward, I saw the big troop 
making off, and ran myself dead-beat in my endeavours to get 
a shot When the troop, in a packed yellow mass, ran down 
into the first sprint, I noticed the cow raising herself repeatedly 
with her fore-feet on the backs of those in front, after the manner 
of cattle. Though I had many opportunities at others, not one 
offered at this beast ; nor did I see her afterwards. I may remark 
that although elands found in the vicinity of the Zambesi to the 
south and north throughout Central Africa are supposed to retain 
the white stripes, this is by no means invariably the case, both 
bulls and cows frequently being without a vestige of a stripe. I 
shot two full-grown cows on the Inkambedsi of a uniform yellow- 
fawn, and the bull I shot out of the big herd above mentioned 
was also without stripes. Besides these, I have seen many others 
uniform in colour, as well as individuals having faint stripes. It 
is however certain that the typical Central African form is more 
or less striped. A distinctive feature of the Central African form 
is the scanty frontal " tuft," which never attains such size as in the 
south. Occasionally at this camp we heard lions far away up 
stream, but though we dragged baits about, and I sat up night 
after night by them, never a lion came near. To make matters 
worse, the rains having set in with a vengeance, I was constantly 
wet through day and night, and more or less sharp attacks of 
fever followed one after another as a matter of course. An 
incident occurred on December 17th which made me despair of 
getting a lion on the trip. I had been hunting to the west of 
camp in a pouring rain, which, however, held up at midday, 
though the sky remained leaden and overcast, and having shot a 
big Lichtenstein hartebeeste bull (one of a troop running with 
some eland, zebra, and impala), had sent some of the boys back 
to camp with the meat Later on we struck the spoor of a rhino 
cow and calf, and while following it sighted a troop of fifteen or 
twenty eland, with a good bull amongst them. They gave me 
a long run before I could obtain a shot, and then I made a bad 
one, hitting the bull in the neck. He dropped in some low bush, 
but was up and away before I could put in another shot I was 
using my old single Metford, the only rifle I had out that day, 
but I secured him with a lucky snapshot when I was about dead- 
beat I sent all the boys except Chikumbi back to camp with 
the head and as much meat as they could carry, and, accompanied 
by my gun-bearer, struck off in a south-easterly direction, intending 
when we reached the stream to follow it down to camp. 
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Passing through some low, open bush, about two hours later we 
came on fresh spoor of a lion, who had evidently passed since the 
rain ceased. We followed it up; before long it entered a tract 
of long grass through which a troop of zebra (which we saw 
standing under some trees 150 yards away) had passed, and here 
we lost it Soon after we struck the bank of the stream, which 
we followed towards camp, and while walking through some thin 
scrub, beyond which was a strip of open ground surrounded by 
thick, low bush, as I reached the open I noticed something move 
inside the bush to our right. I recognised that it was a lion, and 
dropped on one knee behind a scraggy bush, three feet in height, 
just as a big male with a heavy, light yellow mane walked into the 
open and strode leisurely across the clear ground in front As 
I knelt down I stretched my hand behind for my rifle, but to my 
horror grasped nothing, my henchman having bolted. Meantime 
the lion had crossed my front not over thirty yards distant, and 
without once looking in my direction, for I kept perfectly still 
till he had passed to my left, then I slipped into the scrub in 
the direction from which we had come, and soon saw my boy, 
standing by a tree, handling my rifle nervously. Evidently he 
read "murder in my eye," for, dropping the weapon, he bolted, 
while I, having secured my rifle, ran back through the scrub in 
the direction taken by the lion, but never saw him again. 
Doubtless he got away in the long grass beyond, for though 
I climbed into a tree, and afterwards ascended a small kopje 
which commanded a fairly wide view, he had vanished. Chikumbi 
did not turn up again ; he knew that a good " hiding " awaited 
him if he put in an appearance while I was feeling my dis- 
appointment so keenly. Later in the evening, an hour after my 
return, he sneaked in, and I heard him talking to the others ; 
but my anger had cooled, and I contented myself with lecturing 
him for his cowardice. I seldom could depend upon any of these 
boys to stand by me in a tight place, and though evincing no 
great fear of elephants, a rhino frightened them thoroughly, and 
never once did they stand to a lion. This did not trouble me 
much, as I was usually prepared for such emergencies, and they 
were therefore at liberty to clear out, but I drew the line at the 
annexation of my weapons. To say that I was disappointed 
over this affair inadequately describes my feelings, for it seemed 
hard luck that after all my efforts I should have been thirty 
yards from a fine male in broad daylight and on open ground, 
and yet without a weapon with which to tackle him. The 
fact that the blame was partly mine for not securing my rifle 
sooner did not tend to relieve my feelings. Three days later I 
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partially retrieved my fortune, though even then some of my 
previous bad luck clung to me. I had shot a buffalo bull during 
the morning, which had given some trouble, in a patch of thick 
bush, and later on two fat eland cows, nearly all the flesh of which 
I had sent back to camp by the boys who accompanied me. It 
had rained heavily the previous day and night, and the morning 
had been dull and showery, but in the afternoon the sun shone 
out, and as soon as the boys had left for camp, Chikumbi and 
I took a round in the direction in which we had seen the lion 
three days before. I had clambered down the bank of the creek, 
where, among rocks, under a low, overhanging bush, was a small 
pool, and in creeping under the scrub to get a drink I noticed 
a strong smell of lion. At the same moment Chikumbi drew my 
attention to the spoor of one in the sand, a little way down the 
creek, and a brief examination of the ground discovered the fact 
that a lion and two lionesses had but just risen from the spot, 
where they had been lying among the rocks near the pool, having 
probably been disturbed by our approach. 

As the banks were high and afforded a view over the bed of the 
creek, where the scrub was dense, I climbed out with my double 
Metford, for there was no time to lose, and walked down the bank 
in the direction in which the spoor of the male led. About fifty 
yards down, where the scrub was less dense, I came to the head 
of a deep donga full of long grass, and with a quantity of low 
bushes on its sides ; here I halted a moment, half thinking of 
crossing through the main creek, as the ground seemed too open 
on our side to afford sufficient cover for a lion. For an instant 
I caught sight of a light-coloured object moving through the bush 
across the creek, heading down stream. I threw up my rifle, but 
at that moment Chikumbi roughly pulled my shirt and pointed 
to the upper end of the donga in front of us, where, about thirty 
yards distant, a great heavy-limbed lioness was climbing the bank. 
The sight sent the blood racing through my veins as I realised 
that I was once more on terms with the creatures whose pursuit is 
to me the greatest pleasure on earth. At first I only saw the head 
and back of the lioness above the grass, but she soon gained the 
bank and stood in full view. Then the boy's heart failed him, and 
he retreated hastily ; his movements instantly attracted the beast's 
attention, for she swung round, and holding her head low, stared 
in my direction. At the same moment I saw the head and 
shoulders of a lion half-way up the bank on the edge of the long 
grass ; he had not seen me, but was watching the lioness, who 
stood some five feet above. It was an uncertain shot, and as 
I was afraid the lioness would jump back into the donga, I fired 
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my right barrel at her, but a little hurriedly, for she moved as 
I touched the trigger. With savage grunts she rolled over, 
struggling on the bank, then, recovering herself, rushed forward 
against a low bush, which smashed under her weight, and went 
rolling heels over head to the bottom of the donga. Immediately 
the shot was fired the lion sprang out of the bank at a bound and 
stood within a few feet of where the lioness was struggling, and 
next moment he too had a bullet through him, and rolled over 
after the lioness, growling horribly. Reloading, I quickly ran 
forward to the edge, and, when close up, fancied I saw the grass 
lower down in the donga waving slightly, as if some animal were 
passing through, and it struck me it might be the lioness, as I no 
longer heard her growling. The lion, however, was still making 
a tremendous noise in the grass at the bottom, but it was too ugly 
a place to get down into ; a mauling, or worse, would certainly 
have resulted. Glancing round, I saw Chikumbi perched in a tree 
about fifty yards distant, so I ran towards him and told him not 
to take his eyes off the spot where the lion lay, unless he moved 
out, and then to mark where he went I hurried down to the 
lower end of the donga, where the banks were less steep, to try 
and ascertain if it was the lioness that had been moving off. I 
found that my surmise was correct, for fifty yards down I cut her 
blood-spoor through the grass, and followed it cautiously, between 
high stony banks, not knowing at what moment I should hear her 
warning growl, or perhaps her quick hoarse grunts as she charged. 
Leaving the donga, she had entered a wide area of long reed-like 
grass growing in a hollow, without tree or bush throughout it 
Here it became exciting, and ticklish work following, for I felt 
certain she was somewhere in this impossible sort of place ; but I 
had met with such unvarying bad luck with these animals that 
I do not believe I gave a thought to the danger. 

I was yet 120 yards from the open ground, and having lost the 
spoor for a moment, was casting about in the grass for it, when 
a low piercing growl to my right front arrested my steps, and 
caused me to listen "with all my ears." Then I saw the grass 
waving in front of me on the edge of the open ground, and the 
lioness bolted out and made off up the opposite slope, where she 
was soon hidden behind a clump of trees and bush. Running 
my best and skirting these trees at a respectful distance, in case 
she had laid up under them, I saw her about fifty yards in front 
of me, looking very "sick"; and I could tell by the blood 
smeared on her flank and the action of her hind-quarters that she 
was hit too far back. But there was a lot of mischief in her still, 
though her will exceeded her powers, for directly she heard me, as 
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I ran out to get a shot at her shoulder, she turned, trotted forward 
a pace or two, and stood under a low bush, growling hoarsely, her 
lips drawn back and exposing her great white fangs, her head held 
low, and her tufted tail twitching. As I raised my rifle she 
dropped on her belly, her chin resting on her paws, and in that 
position offered so small a mark, that I stepped a pace or two 
to the right to try and " get on " to her shoulder ; but she sprang 
up instantly and walked towards me, never ceasing from her 
growling. This was my chance, and, kneeling down, I got my 
sight on the white patch on her chest, pressed the trigger, and 
when the smoke cleared she was lying on her side dead, the 
570 grn. bullet having raked her from end to end. Hurrying 
back to where I left the lion, I ascertained that he was either dead, 
or — what I little expected — had gone away; at all events, no 
notice was taken of several stones 1 threw, and as Chikumbi 
assured me he had not seen him go out, I concluded he lay dead 
in the grass, and climbed down the side of the donga, standing 
a few moments later on the spot where the lion had fallen. There 
could be no question about it, the brute had gone; the crushed, 
blood-smeared grass, the splintered, fang-torn bushes, the deep 
claw-marks in the hard ground, evidenced that he was hard hit ; 
but I searched in vain for the yellow carcass I had hoped to see 
stretched at my feet. I felt almost speechless with anger towards 
the creature who had thus let this fine brute get away, while he 
was twenty feet up in a tree, and within fifty yards; but being 
confident that we only had to follow the spoor to find him dead or 
dying, I did not then say much to Chikumbi, but made him join 
me in searching for the spoor. The lion had at first moved off in 
the direction taken by the lioness — down the donga ; but though 
I satisfied myself that he had not passed the spot where I had 
first cut her spoor, I failed to find where he had left the donga. 
As the afternoon was wearing away, I directed Chikumbi to the 
dead lioness, and told him to skin it, leaving head and paws 
attached to the skin, and then to return to me. It was as he 
returned with the skin that I found the first clue to the direction 
taken by the lion, in the shape of a big patch of clotted blood — 
apparently thrown from the mouth — on the opposite side of the 
donga, where the lions had first climbed out But, owing to the 
stony nature of the ground, we found no further traces, though we 
searched till it was almost dark, and had the utmost difficulty to 
find our way through the bush to camp. 
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AN hour after our return the rain began to fall heavily, the 
-/~V night being pitch dark ; and a little later a lion came along, 
making no attempt to conceal its whereabouts, for it roared, 
or rather grunted, all the way down the creek. I think it must 
have been the lioness of which I had caught a glimpse that 
afternoon, the third animal of the party I had encountered. She 
now appeared to have worked herself up to a state of great 
excitement, probably in no degree lessened by the smell of her 
late companion's skin. Her rage made her excessively bold ; so 
much so that had it been a clear night instead of such as it 
was, I should probably have killed her in the camp, for she 
frequently passed my hut door, and still more frequently between 
the boys' huts and my own. I had brought the lioness' skin into 
my hut when it commenced to rain, and before long I began 
to think it anything but a desirable acquisition, for the whole 
night through the vengeful companion of the dead beast prowled 
round the camp, growling in a horrible manner, often so close 
that I could hear every sighing breath she drew, and the loud, 
inquisitive sniffing, and several times thought she would break 
into the hut I had three or four blue lights with me ; but as 
there was no place in the hut where I could fix them, and I had 
no dependable boy to appoint torch-bearer, I was unable to use 
them. One circumstance is worth mentioning. It is well known 
that on occasions the spotted hyaena imitates the moaning grunts 
of a lion by no means inaccurately, even though the result is 
ludicrous and hideous ; but on this night I heard a reversal of the 
performance, the lion taking the part of Hycena crocuta — at least, 
that was the construction I put upon the sounds, which were 
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more horrible than the hyaena's counterfeit of the lion. The usual 
deep, hollow grunts of the lion were frequently repeated ; then, 
after a pause, came this weird sound, deeply vibrating, but never 
harsh, and similar in its intonation to that uttered by a hyaena ; 
not its stereotyped " whoo-oop ! " but the strange, fierce, snarling 
cry which they give forth when prowling round a camp or when 
at bay in a trap. Naturally in this case it was deeper and more 
intense, and certainly horrible in the extreme. In the morning 
the boys insisted that a hyaena had been with the lion, till I 
offered a rupee to either of them who should show me fresh 
hyaena -spoor round the camp within certain limits; this they 
failed to do, and were thereafter convinced. About 3 a.m. the 
lioness left, and scrambled down the steep bank into the stream, 
where she paddled about for some time, grunting at intervals; 
and I then succeeded in persuading one of the boys to hold a 
blue light, by the assistance of which I had a snapshot at her 
as she stood under the bank, twenty feet below me. I missed her, 
however, though the shot scared her off, and we heard her sullen 
"goom!" far away up stream till after dawn. We could make 
nothing of her spoor next day, so went to the spot where I had 
encountered the lions, in order to have another search for the 
wounded male. The carcass of the lioness was untouched by either 
vultures or hyaenas, in fact, there were very few of the former 
to be seen anywhere; but next morning, after a heavy night's 
rain, we noticed a number of these birds winging their flight 
up stream, on pinions heavy with the wet, in the direction where 
the carcass of the lioness lay. Having been all along convinced 
that the lion also lay dead somewhere in the surrounding bush, 
I called a few boys and set out towards the spot Approaching 
from the opposite bank, we passed abreast of the lioness' carcass, 
and saw the great birds dropping swiftly down one after another 
out of the grey clouds and settling behind a thick grove of trees, 
whence came the rushing, hissing sound always to be heard at a 
vulturine feast ; while amongst the branches others were flapping, 
screaming, and struggling for place. 

We raced through the creek, crossing just below where we had 
first seen the spoor, and, guided by the sounds of revelry, came 
upon a heaving, struggling mass of vultures, under the low, over- 
hanging branches of a thorn tree. Needless to say, the feast 
to which this concourse of guests had been summoned by the 
hyaenas was none other than my dead lion, which lay under 
the bush; and when I took note of the spot and its surround- 
ings, I no longer felt surprised that we failed to discover it 
earlier, for it lay in the last place in which it would have occurred 
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to me to look. Within fifty yards of where Chikumbi had taken 
refuge in the tree, and with a perfectly open stretch of ground 
sixty or seventy yards wide, over which the beast must have 
passed to reach the edge of the bush inside of which it had 
probably fallen dead, no wonder that I did not dream of looking 
for it there. I can only suppose that at the time I fired my last 
shot at the lioness the lion was about on the spot where we found 
the clotted blood, and on hearing the shot he had turned round, 
retraced his steps — probably crossing the donga at the top where 
it was very shallow, and less than thirty yards from the tree in 
which Chikumbi sat — then traversing the open ground, reached 
the bush in which we now found the carcass. The absence of 
blood-spoor and the stony nature of the ground account for my 
not having seen the tracks, and the proximity of the spot where 
the lion fell to the tree in which the boy had sat for my not 
searching this bush even casually. But I believe the fellow knew 
quite well where the lion had gone, although at first afraid of 
telling me for fear of having to follow while it was still alive, 
afterwards of letting me know where it lay lest I should "round" 
on him for his silence on the day in question. The skin, of 
course, was completely spoiled, which was the more to be re- 
gretted as it was probably a fine one, judging from the heavy 
bunches of yellow mane-hair stippled with grey which lay around. 
I only secured the skull and claws after all. The lioness was a 
big, heavy beast, in perfect condition, with an over-all length of 
& feet 7 inches, and of that pale, ochreous-yellow colour so common 
to lions in Central Africa, where rich, dark-coloured animals are of 
far rarer occurrence than in the south. 

I had one further interview with a lion near this camp a few 
•days later, Christmas-day, when having shot a buffalo cow close 
by, I had the carcass dragged to a spot near where a lion had 
been grunting the previous night, and dug a hole a few feet above 
it in the sloping bank. This we covered with heavy logs and thorn 
bushes, leaving an open space in front from which I could fire. I 
also fixed up an arrangement for scaring hyaenas. These brutes 
swarm in parts of Central Africa, but nowhere are they more 
plentiful than in this district. On one occasion I saw nineteen 
together, while others probably got away unseen. My hyaena- 
scarer was a simple but efficacious contrivance : an empty turpen- 
tine-drum with the top cut out, and a stick lashed across it, from 
which depended, inside the drum, a heavy stone; a line was 
attached to one end of the cross-piece, and led up over a branch 
and thence down to my shooting-hole, the drum being slung to 
a branch just over the carcass. It was amusing to hear the 
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scared rush and accompaniment of shrieks and snarls with which 
these cowardly but gluttonous brutes scampered away when, as 
they commenced operations, the hollow " clonk ! clonk 1 " sounded 
over their heads; but they must have been more hungry than 
usual on this occasion, judging by the pertinacity of their frequent 
attacks in the face of this weird-sounding instrument, and it was 
fully midnight before they gave up in despair, and set out towards 
my camp, howling dismally. For nearly an hour after their 
departure I watched in silence ; then rain commenced to fall, 
and as I could hear nothing of the lions I prepared to make 
myself as comfortable as circumstances would permit In the end 
I fell asleep ; and then, of course, the lion came. I had dreamed, 
or imagined I had, that a lion was grunting some distance up the 
creek, but whether dream-fancy or reality, my first waking know- 
ledge was of a loud sniffing immediately in front of me, near 
the bait, which was only fifteen feet from the lower edge of my 
shooting-hole. Being just awakened, in sharply-falling rain, on 
a pitch-dark night, I was unable to make the brute out, though 
I knew instinctively it was a lion. However, as I had a blue light 
ready fixed in the direction of the bait, I took the striker from my 
pocket, and awaited some further clue to the lion's position before 
lighting up. A moment later he sprang away with a loud growl, 
and as the shooting-hole was so constructed that I could only see 
objects directly in front, through the open spaces between the 
logs, I had to let him go, and soon after thought I heard him 
grunting down stream, in the direction of the camp, and feared I 
had lost the only chance I was to have. 

But I was mistaken in thinking I had done with the brute, or, 
rather, he with me, for though up to the present I had been through 
many and varied experiences with lions, I had never yet personated 
a goldfish with a lion as cat I knew it could not be far off dawn, 
though still intensely dark ; the rain, however, no longer fell so 
sharply as before, and I was thinking of having a smoke, pour 
passer le temps, when my attention was attracted to a rustling in 
the low scrub immediately behind my shooting-hole. It occurred 
at intervals only, and was unaccompanied by any other sound 
which might have disclosed the nature of the animal making it 
Suddenly I became aware that the little thorn twigs which hung 
through the interstices between the logs were being gently shaken, 
while some were actually scratching on my cap and shoulder, and 
I no longer had any doubt that it was the lion, whose curiosity 
was aroused as to what manner of creature had crept into this 
queer place, and in order to satisfy himself was prospecting with 
his paw among the thorn bushes which covered the hole. I knew 
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that if he once dragged these away he could easily insert his paw 

between the logs, which were not fastened, and hook me out of 

my retreat as quickly as the cat would a goldfish from a glass 

bowl ; but that if I could only manage to turn myself round 

quietly, I ought to be able to blow his brains out as he looked 

over the edge. It was a novel position, but I was cool, and felt 

far more anxiety as to whether I was going to bag the lion than 

whether he would bag me. Reader, have you ever tried to walk 

silently up a flight of creaking stairs? I will anticipate an 

affirmative reply, and that you will agree that it is not easy of 

accomplishment ; yet it is far more so than to turn one's cramped, 

stiffened body, ulster-cloaked, and with a loaded rifle in hand, in 

a hole five feet by three feet, covered with heavy logs which are 

little more than a foot above your head, and to do all this so ^ 

noiselessly as not to attract the notice of a lion doing his level 

best to get at you from outside. I had almost succeeded, when 

a thorn twig caught my cap and ear. I raised a hand to free 

myself, and another hooked my finger ; there was a sharp jerk at >{ 

one of the logs, which shook the whole roof, and a loud, sniffing 

grunt close to my face, and the brute's paw was pushing through, ^ 

when thrusting my rifle into its face, as I thought, I pulled the 

trigger. The blinding flash of the discharge was followed by an 

inky blackness, and the heavy report was drowned by the hoarse, 

savage grunts of the lion as he sprang away with a heavy 

scrambling rush over the ground, dragging with him a big thorn 

bough into which his claws had fastened. Pushing the logs apart, 

and regardless of thorns, I squeezed my head and shoulders 

through the opening thus made, but though I could hear the brute 

growling on the slope above, it was so dark that even by looking 

against the sky-line I failed to make him out Striking the blue 

light did not improve matters, for it sputtered and burnt badly, 

being probably damp, and as it was fixed facing the bait, cast an 

uncertain light to the rear. The lion, however, cleared out, and 

though I heard him once or twice afterwards, he was further off 

each time, and soon after dawn became silent. Unaccountable as 

it seems, for I believe the lion's face was within a yard of my own 

when I fired, and that I thrust the rifle-muzzle almost against it, 

yet I feel convinced that I missed him altogether. At all events, 

there was no blood-spoor to be seen, nor did the brute act as a 

wounded lion might be expected to do; and since the spoor showed 

that he was a full-grown male, my disappointment at not securing 

his hide was none the less keen because of the experience through 

which I had passed. Shortly after these events I broke up camp 

and marched south-east towards the Matundu Range, which here 
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draws in considerably towards the Shire* ; but in the rolling country 
covered with thin mapani forest through which we passed I met 
little game worth shooting. In fact, my collection was by this 
time so complete that there was little in the district I wished 
to add. 

One beast, however, that I was very anxious to secure had 
hitherto eluded me; I refer to that most beautiful of the har- 
nessed antelopes, the inyala. I knew that they occurred in this 
district, though perhaps not so far from the river, as not many 
months previously Surgeon J. Dowson, R.N., secured one or two 
specimens quite close to Chiromo. Still, they are rarely met with, 
and all my endeavours to secure one failed, though later on I 
bought a fair pair of horns from a native. I fancy I lost one 
chance of bagging a couple, though at the time I thought they 
were koodoo. I had lost my way back to camp on the previous 
evening, and with a couple of boys had slept in the bush. It 
poured with rain all night, and being lightly clad, I put in any- 
thing but an enjoyable time, Fortunately we did persuade one 
out of a box of wet matches to strike, and had an apology for 
a fire, but we never pretended that it warmed us or made us 
one whit more comfortable. I fancy it did us good service, never- 
theless, in keeping a lion away, for in the morning we found that 
the brute had patrolled the neighbourhood for hours, making a 
worn track where it had circled round us, hour after hour, about 
fifty yards from our fire. It uttered no sound the whole time ; and 
as it was presumably hungry, we escaped rather luckily. It was 
while following the spoor next day, through dark, heavy bush, 
that I saw the antelope mentioned above, which I took for a 
young bull, and three cow koodoo. They stood in dense shade, 
though I could certainly have killed one, or probably two; but 
not even thinking of inyala at the time, I would not run the risk 
of alarming the lion by firing. I did not get her after all. I 
regret not having fired at the antelopes, which I feel confident were 
inyala. I found impala numerous throughout the district, but 
never met with them here in large numbers ; seldom more than 
five or six being seen together. They were identical with the 
southern form ; the best pair of horns I procured from here being 
I5£ inches in a straight line from base to tip. Elands were 
numerous, and buffalo fairly so; but I only once met with a 
rhino, late in the evening going down to the water. Having 
halted one afternoon at a small kraal, where they agreed to 
an exchange of meal for fresh meat, I took the field early next 
day, and soon came on eland -spoor, which we followed, and 
before long sighted the animals themselves in open ground near 
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to a small clump of sparsely- foliaged trees. Most of the troop 
were lying down, and amongst these, by the aid of glasses, I 
made out a fine bull, while two wary old cows were standing up, 
looking, as usual, on the alert. Leaving the other boys behind, 
and accompanied by Chingwara, I endeavoured to stalk the troop, 
taking advantage of a shallow depression which ran close past in 
front of the eland ; but on reaching the spot and raising my head 
above the bank, I was annoyed to find that the troop had moved 
off. I came up with them again, however, scattered through thin 
forest, the old bull standing on the side of a large ant-heap, in the 
shade of a spreading acacia, and, as I believe, the same two cows 
still on the watch. These latter became suspicious before I was 
within range, but evidently could not make me out ; nor did they 
communicate their alarm to the rest of the troop, but simply 
stood facing, staring as I crept up. It was almost impossible to 
get a chance at the bull, his blue-grey hide being scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in the deep shade ; and I was about to jump up and 
try for a shot as the elands moved off, when suddenly the two 
cows turned, and trotted back to rejoin the troop. The alarm 
spread rapidly, and the old bull left his shady ant-heap and moved 
forward to a spot in the low bush, where he was almost as much 
hidden as before, and there turned and stood, nearly facing me. 
I fired, but alas ! no answering " clop " of the bullet told me that 
it had sped true ; and wheeling round, the bull trotted off with 
the remainder of the troop. With the left barrel I tried to 
retrieve my fortune, but again the only result was to accentuate 
the disappointment of the first miss, and this time the troop went 
off for good. 

Close to camp, however, we found eland -spoor in a thick 
mapani grove, between low, rocky hills; and while following it 
in a somewhat desultory manner, as it did not appear particularly 
fresh, being considerably in advance of the boys, I happened to 
glance up, and saw the head and horns of a fine eland cow 
standing about ninety yards away, looking straight at me over 
the bushes. The wind was anything but favourable, and, thinking 
the cow might jump away at any moment, I had to take the 
shot at once, aiming half-way down between eyes and nose. She 
fell in her tracks instantly, the heavy bullet having entered exactly 
where I aimed, and — owing to the position in which the head 
was held — penetrated the brain. At the shot four more eland, 
which had been lying down, and some zebra ran out, the latter 
wheeling to the right through the thick mapani trees, the eland 
taking to the left amongst a broken stony ground and somewhat 
thinner bush. There was no bull among them, so I fired my 
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left barrel at a cow, bringing her down instantly. After taking 
as much of the meat and fat as we could carry, we covered the 
carcasses and returned to camp, and next morning at dawn 
fetched several villagers to carry in the remainder of the meat 
As we approached the spot I saw a number of vultures perched 
in trees near by, and others circling overhead in that uncertain 
manner that suggests the idea of lions, so I halted the boys and 
hurried forward alone. When within a few yards of the thinner 
bush I noticed some big beasts moving off to right and left 
across the more open ground, some coming from the direction 
of the eland first shot, whose carcass was hidden in the bush, and 
others from the second eland, about sixty yards distant I 
jumped on a rock close by, whence I witnessed a novel sight, 
for no less than nineteen hyaenas were slouching along through 
the bush and amongst the rocks, all looking dissipated and dis- 
tended. There must have been several more, but the bush and 
masses of rock lying around hid them from view; I counted 
nineteen, however, distinctly — by far the largest number I have 
ever seen together. I was so annoyed at the idea of losing all 
the meat in this manner, that I would have taken toll from 
a couple of them had I not caught sight of another object moving 
amongst the rocks behind the remains of the second eland, its 
lithe, graceful form and spotted head and shoulders declaring 
it to be that common but rarely-bagged animal a leopard. At 
first I saw him indistinctly, till he walked over a large flat rock 
amongst some stunted euphorbias, when I obtained a better view ; 
but there were still a number of thick twigs and grass -stalks 
before my rifle-muzzle, and as I stepped a few paces to the 
right to clear them the pretty beast probably heard me for the 
first time, as he stopped and looked back, and next moment 
was sprawling on the ground ! It was a very old male, his teeth 
worn and broken, but the skin in beautiful condition, with a rich 
gloss. I visited another kraal near by where lately a lion, a 
huge beast, judging by his spoor, had dragged one of two natives 
out of their shooting-hole— at the lower end of the garden, 
exactly 180 paces from the nearest hut door — in which they had 
been watching for bushbuck. The survivor told me that the 
brute had given no notice of his approach, but had suddenly 
dragged his comrade out by the neck, and, taking him down 
the bank and across the dry bed of the river, devoured him in 
the reeds on the other side. All the villagers said that this lion 
was a frequent visitor ; and this must have been the case, since his 
huge spoor was to be seen in all directions up and down in the 
sand of the river-bed, on the muddy banks, and in many places 
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through the gardens and round the huts. They told me that 
on a rainy night he always came ; but as it happened to be a 
wet night when I was there, and he did not put in an appearance, 
I conclude that sometimes his visits are imaginary. If I had 
been able to stay I should probably have brought him to bag 
sooner or later; but my time was short, as I had to think 
about getting down to the coast, so was unwillingly compelled 
to give up the chance of a shot at this dangerous brute. 

In the vicinity of this kraal the great trumpeter hornbill* 
abounds, his hideous cries resounding through the dense forest 
in a weird and startling manner. I saw a good deal of inyala 
spoor in this forest tract, and tried hard to get a shot at the animals 
themselves. The headman assured me that his people often saw 
them in the " lands " on the forest edges early in the morning and 
late at night ; but though I promised him five rupees for any infor- 
mation of one being seen, I was never rewarded for the hours stolen 
from the night, and the risks I ran of getting another dose of fever 
from being constantly wet through at a time when malarious ex- 
halations were at their worst However, I got neither malaria nor 
inyala — just then. 

I may briefly record one more incident of my return journey, 
when having hit an old bull buffalo hard with my 10-bore, I took 
my Metford from the boy, and gave chase, outrunning the latter 
and entering some low dense bush close on the heels of the bull. 
I think the place had originally been under partial cultivation, and 
the dense underbush, common to such sites, grew thickly around, 
but I managed to keep the bull in sight through this stretch of 
scrub, and as he disappeared over a steep bank among tangled 
creepers and fallen logs, I fired into him from behind ; this failed 
to stop him, but as I ran over the bank, reloading my right barrel, 
I suddenly found myself under the brute's nose. He had pulled 
up short round a thick patch of scrub, and the instant he saw me 
he charged. I gave him the contents of my left barrel in his chest 
and turned to run, but in doing so tripped and fell backwards over 
a tree-trunk lying in the grass and scrub, and next moment my 
pursuer followed suit Charging forward in blind rage, he lumbered 
over the fallen tree, and rolled over and over for several yards before 
he could pull up, by which time I was on my legs, and killed him 
with a bullet in the neck. 

On my return to the coast I had the pleasure of travelling with 
Mr. Scott-Elliot, the explorer and botanist, who had come down 
from the lakes after completing his journey from the west coast 
to Ruwenzori ; also of renewing my acquaintance with the late 

* Byamisti* cristatms. 
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Rev. Bishop (then Archdeacon) Chauncey Maples, of the Univer- 
sity Mission, Likoma, B.C.A. Comparatively brief though this 
acquaintance had been, the charm of the reverend gentleman's 
manner fascinated me, as it has done all who knew him. One 
never tired of listening to his relation of the incidents which 
marked his useful and adventurous career in Central Africa, and 
was carried away — sometimes, perhaps, in spite of oneself— to 
share his disappointments, his high hopes and aspirations. His 
firmness and gentleness, high principles, catholic charity, strong 
faith and fearless devotion to duty, could not but attract the 
notice and compel the admiration of all with whom he came in 
contact He was a man of great versatility and of most observant 
habits — "a strong brain weighed with a true heart' 9 — so that no 
matter upon what subject you conversed, you recognised a master- 
mind, and left his presence feeling a better and a wiser man. The 
news of his sad end, so soon after his return to the scene of his 
labours, caused the keenest regret to his many friends, and his loss 
in his own particular sphere is almost irreparable. 

By the middle of June, 1895, 1 was once more on my way to the 
old country to arrange for an expedition through the Portuguese 
Province of Mozambique, a district hitherto little, if at all, known 
to the naturalist-sportsman. 
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EARLY in 1896 I returned to Africa, and during May and 
June was once more hunting in the Matamiri bush, my old 
lion-shooting ground ; thence I proceeded to Loren£o Marquez, 
where I met the late Captain Bertram Feilding, 62nd Regiment, 
since killed in Uganda during the fighting with the Soudanese. 
As we were waiting for steamers — he for a British India, and 
I for a Chinde boat — we took a trip up the Tembi river after 
inyala, but met with no sport. On our return journey the mono- 
tony was relieved by a mutiny, forced upon us by the ignorance 
and obstinacy of the Portuguese skipper of our steam-launch, 
who refused point-blank to travel at night, notwithstanding he 
knew well that our steamers were to leave the bay next morning, 
and that he was responsible for the delay which rendered night 
travelling necessary. However, we gained our point, for on a 
second attempt being made to throw the anchor over I collared 
the skipper and deposited him amidships, then, unshackling the 
anchor, I put the shackle in my pocket Sooner than drift on 
to snags or sand-banks he got way on the launch, and eventually 
landed us at Lorenzo Marquez in time. Having said good-bye to 
my friend, I proceeded up the coast as far as Chinde in that 
packet of evil repute the Induna; and, as is the experience of most 
who have been unfortunate enough to travel by her, had more 
than enough of her by the time I reached my destination. At 
Chinde I had to await the arrival of my friend Mr. J. J. Harrison 
(a brother sportsman who was to accompany me during a portion 
of the trip) by the next outward German East African mailboat 
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from Naples ; and though I had much to see to in the matter of 
arranging for carriers, and the transport of ourselves and baggage 
up the Zambesi as far as Pinda (the station from which we had 
to make our start for the interior), yet the delay was tedious. 
True, Chinde had altered considerably since last I saw it: the 
British concession now containing a number of neat little residences, 
built in bungalow style and embowered in trees, as well as a 
commodious hotel (built in what I think is styled the "Extra 
Concession"), which boasts of two stories, double verandah, 
bathrooms, and billiard -room. They "do you" fairly well here 
at 125. 6d. per diem, though one soon tires of the leggy fowls, 
served up in a hundred different ways, and the tinned provisions 
upon which too frequently one has to fall back. The African 
Lakes Corporation, the Flotilla Company, and the Zambesi 
Traffic Company have offices, and there is a post-office of ex- 
change, while the vice-consul's residence is picturesquely situated 
in a grove of shady trees, with a tennis-court attached. The 
roads and side-walks throughout the concession are much im- 
proved, being in several cases thoroughly hardened and planted 
with shady trees. I found, however, that British Chinde was 
"territorially" smaller than on my last visit, owing to the fact 
that the river is rapidly encroaching on the foreshore, and no 
steps are taken to reclaim or even prevent further encroachments ; 
and it is certain that if action be not soon taken the concession 
will be deposited in grains of sand on the bar. 

The Portuguese section is but little improved, still consisting 
of a few houses — some fairly neat and comfortable, others squalid 
in the extreme — scattered on either side of deep sandy tracks, 
called streets, as if they had been shaken out of a huge pepper- 
caster. But there is a well-built custom-house, and cool, lofty 
government offices. The Arab and Banyan retail traders remain 
as they were, and as they always will be, for the most part dirty 
and odoriferous, though two shops in the place are somewhat more 
pretentious, and a customer can get cheated there more civilly 
than at some others. 

I lost no time after my arrival in paying my respects to 
Mr. J. G. King, H.M.'s Vice-Consul, to whom I had carried letters 
of introduction on my previous visit, but who had been absent on 
both occasions when I was in the township. This time I found 
him at home, and we owe it largely to his efforts on our behalf 
that our stay in the place was not more prolonged, and that we 
were able to overcome our difficulties with the Portuguese officials. 
I was pleased also to renew my acquaintance with Lieutenant- 
Commander Oliver, of H.M.'s gunboat Herald, a keen sportsman, 
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and shortly afterwards to meet my friends Messrs. Sanderson and 
Sherwell, on their way down to Loren£0 Marquez, after travelling 
through a portion of the Protectorate, and having some shooting 
in the Elephant Marsh* My friend, Mr. H. A. Hillier (since 
appointed Director-General of Customs, B.C.A.A.), arrived from 
the south on his way to Chiromo, and kindly promised to arrange 
with the collector at Port Herald (Captain Beeching) for the 
supply of ninety or a hundred carriers for our expedition, to meet 
us at Pinda on the Lower Shir& At last a telegram from Quilli- 
mane informed me that I could expect H. by the s.s. Peters 
next day, and glad I was, after watching the little vessel steaming 
in over the bar, to scramble on board an hour later and greet him. 
All our stores and some of the ammunition having been brought 
from England in the steamer which H. had joined at Naples, and 
having been transhipped at Quillimane to the s.s. Peters^ we had 
everything to hand and were enabled to set about our final 
preparations. The greatest difficulty by which we found ourselves 
confronted was obtaining the passports to travel with arms and 
ammunition through the province of Mozambique; and this 
notwithstanding the fact that we had introductory letters from 
several influential quarters. However, Mr. King came to our 
assistance, and introduced us to Senhor Alcabia, the " Intendente," 
or Senior Political Officer in Chinde, to whom we explained our 
wishes, and preferred a request that he would communicate with 
H.E. the Governor of Quillimane on our behalf. Mr. Alcabia 
was most affable, and desirous of assisting us by every means 
in his power, and promised to wire at once to his Excellency for 
the necessary permits. Later on we paid a visit to Senhor M. 
Machado, the brother of the popular major, and local director 
of the Compagnia de Zambesia, to whom we had letters. We 
found him exceedingly friendly and obliging, and though, from 
want of practice, we experienced some difficulty in conversing 
in the only language which could be called a "common de- 
nominator" — French, we nevertheless succeeded in explaining 
the object of our expedition, and obtaining his promise of 
assistance. He also gave us letters to friends in official positions 
at Intumbi and Laserdonia, the former to serve as an "open 
sesame" into the "Praxo" of Pereira Dulio, lying north-east 
and east of Pinda, and the latter into those of the Luabo and 
Zambesia Companies. 

Senhor Vasconcellas, who was present during a portion of the 
interview, endeavoured to raise objections to our landing with 
arms in the Shupanga district, and by representing himself as 
local manager of the West Luabo Company, holding concession 
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rights over the Shupanga prazo from the Compagnia de Mo£am- 
bique, tried to make himself of more importance than he might 
otherwise have been considered. He stated that he should give 
orders to prevent our landing, but we took little notice of his 
threats, partly because as guests of Senhor Machado we did not 
wish to enter into a quarrel with another guest, and still more so 
because we were convinced that the depressing effects of fever 
were responsible for his discourtesy. Senhor Machado eventually 
stood in the breach, and after some conversation with Senhor 
Vasconcellas, the latter informed us that he would "endeavour 
to arrange matters for us " if he met us up there. We accepted 
Senhor Machado's invitation to dine with him that night, and 
spent a few hours pleasantly. On Monday morning Mr. Alcabia 
informed us he had communicated with H.E. the Governor, 
who was then on his way from Quillimane to Chinde, and would 
grant us an interview on his arrival. Early on Tuesday we 
cleared all our baggage, etc., at the Customs, with the exception 
of arms and ammunition, permits for which had to await the 
Governor's decision. Meanwhile we made arrangements for our 
passage up to Pinda, a matter of no small difficulty, as none of 
the trading concerns had a vessel leaving for some days ; but 
seeing that we were in a fix, the acting manager of the Zambesi 
Traffic Company came to the rescue with the offer of a little 
steam-/»£, which we might hire for the sum of J635. When we 
learned that this craft might take anything between ten days and 
three weeks to accomplish the three and a half days' ordinary 
steaming to Pinda, this kindness failed to appeal to us. Even- 
tually we made arrangements with Mr. Eidelbiittel, the acting 
manager of the Flotilla Company, for a passage in their 
s.s. Argonaut, then in charge of Mr. Moore, the most popular 
skipper on the river. 

The Governor arrived on Tuesday evening, and during the 
following morning we received an intimation that our permits 
were granted, and that H.E. would be pleased to meet us at 
tiffin that afternoon. Accompanied by Mr. King we put in an 
appearance at the appointed hour, and had a pleasant and friendly 
interview, the Governor making no difficulty about granting the 
permits. He further promised that if at any time we had any 
trouble with the officials with whom we came in contact, and 
would communicate with him, he would set the matter right 
Nothing could exceed his affability, and I am sure that if there 
were a few more men of his stamp amongst the Portuguese 
officials in East and South-East Africa, the friction which now 
results from national incompatibilities would seldom or never 
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occur. It gives me much pleasure, on behalf of my friend and 
myself, to express our thanks to H.E. for his kind assistance. 
In the course of conversation as to the object of our expedi- 
tion, H.E. was amused when I informed him that amongst the 
specimens we had been commissioned to procure was the com- 
plete skin of an elephant " not less than twelve feet high." The 
brief glance he gave at the wall of the lofty room in which we 
sat was even more suggestive than the incredulous smile which 
accompanied it 

We now lost no time in getting all our baggage aboard the 
steamer, but as the latter was delayed till Thursday morning by 
some accident to her pumping gear, on Wednesday evening we 
were enabled to entertain our friends to dinner at the hotel, a 
function which passed off successfully. Next morning we bade 
adieux, and pulled off to the gunboats for a final handshake, till 
the Argonauts whistle summoned us on board. One of the last 
to whom we said good-bye was Mr. King, and little did either of 
us imagine that nine months later when we reached the coast at 
Beira the first news we should receive would be that of his death 
at Chinde during the previous November. Such, alas ! is but too 
frequently the end of acquaintances and friendships formed in 
Central Africa. 

We cast loose at 10 a.m. and headed up the river, and as 
we steamed between the two gunboats, H.M.S. Mosquito and 
Herald, a cheery good-bye was waved to us, as also from the 
Vice-Consulate as we passed ; then, as Chinde dropped slowly 
astern, and at last became lost to sight round the bend in the 
river, we realised that at last we were started on our journey 
to unknown hunting-grounds. We had on board three native 
servants, Cyril Alexander, Dolambi, and Frukiya ; the two former 
were Yaos, and had been for some months in the service of my 
friends Messrs. Sanderson and Sherwell, but these I will introduce 
later on in the proper place. Frukiya I had engaged as a cook a 
few days before H.'s arrival at Chinde, and I think I can see 
the smile on the face of any reader of these lines who may have 
passed through a similar experience, and engaged a cook at 
Chinde or any other coast port without a character, and solely on 
his own recommendation, only to discover when too late that he 
was not " all my fancy painted him." On this occasion Frukiya 
gave us no opportunity of testing his capabilities — not he, indeed ; 
this ingenuous youth had far more savoir /aire, and all he 
wanted when he engaged himself was to be kept in food for a 
few days at Chinde, and then to secure a free passage (so far as 
he was concerned) to his home at Vicenti, in all of which he 
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succeeded! He also wanted a month's advance pay — according 
to the iniquitous Portuguese system — for work he never intended 
to do; but in this he was disappointed, for I did not prove 
sufficiently verdant At Vicenti this individual informed us that 
he was "going ashore to see his brother" (the fraternal relations be- 
tween natives north of the Zambesi appear to be as comprehensive 
and all-embracing as they are in the south), and of course as soon 
as he set foot on shore he wiped the dust of his engagement from 
his shoes, or feet, for ever. But I am getting too far ahead. 
Sompa, the Portuguese "naval station," is passed at 11.30 a.m, 
and our ensign dipped to the small gunboat lying there; the 
Zambesi is entered two and a half hours later, though the channel 
is difficult to find, owing to the shifting sand-banks. The scenery 
now grows monotonous, the blue-brown waters of the broad river, 
dotted with sandy islets, flowing between low banks, beyond which 
extend level plains covered with long, yellow grass, and almost 
entirely unrelieved by any trees save a few cocoa-palms and 
banana plantations in the vicinity of the villages. Birds give the 
only touch of life to the scene, for hippo, which once were met 
with at every turn, are now almost creatures of the past, and 
crocodiles are seldom seen where the river is so wide. Grass fires 
were blazing in every direction, and occasionally small flights of 
locusts passed overhead. Expedition Island dropped astern at 
3 p.m., and at sundown we made fast for the night about eight 
miles below Inyangombi. We passed Marameyo on the following 
morning; this place is a shooting resort of the officers of the 
gunboats, and excellent sport can be obtained a few miles from 
the river. 

The Mosquito had called here on her way down to Chinde, 
and when I saw Commander Oliver at that port, he told me 
that within ten miles of the river he had met with no less than 
nine varieties of game, large and small, including eland and sable 
antelope. On a previous occasion, when I landed just above 
Marameyo, I saw spoor of elephants and buffalo, but the bush 
is extremely dense for about two miles from the river. Off the 
huge island of Nyangwi, I shot a crocodile dead with my '320 
rook-rifle, and when off Mazaro, near the mouth of the " Mutu n — 
a blind channel connecting the Kwakwa river with the Zambesi — 
the only excitement of the day occurred, when on hearing a yell 
from some of the crew which was supposed to signify " man over- 
board," we looked astern and saw one of the natives about forty 
yards from the steamer, struggling in the water. We picked him 
up safe but scared, although in gathering way again the steamer 
nearly landed on an aggressive-looking sand-bank, and would have 
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done so but that our good captain saved the situation by dint of 
skill and strong language. 

Shortly before this accident we sighted the pile of Morambala 
mountain outlined dimly blue in the hazy distance. We made fast 
near Vicenti for the night, and H. and I went ashore with the 
smooth-bore, and secured a greenshank and two Toulson's swifts. 
I always understood that there were no swifts in this part of the 
country, but of the identity of these birds I am assured. We left 
Vicenti and — as already related — our "cook" behind us early on 
the morning following ; our next stop being at Laserdonia, where 
we had to take in wood. I landed with my rook-rifle to try and 
get one of a grand pair of fish-eagles, but for all they seemed so 
bold and friendly dispositioned, they were sufficiently wide awake 
to keep 150 yards or more between themselves and my rifle- 
muzzle, and at this range I missed the only chance they gave. At 
Missongwi H. secured a specimen of the ubiquitous black and 
white crow {Corvus scapulatus), and later killed two big crocs with 
my double 12 W. Richards' rifle. That night we made fast on a 
sand-bank, below the confluence of the Shir£ and Zambesi rivers, 
where H. added a gallinule and a black-winged stilt to his col- 
lection. Above Mazaro the scenery improves ; the rolling country 
on both banks being covered with forest, and the picturesque villages 
(to which distance lends enchantment) nestling amongst groves 
of bananas and mangoes, and overshadowed by waving palms, are 
of more frequent occurrence, and add interest to the scene. Away 
in the distance, looking west, are the Shupanga hills and forest, 
while the great mass of Morambala and the quaint Nyakongoli 
peak loom darkly blue on the starboard. At the confluence of the 
Shir£ and Zambesi, the latter river is of enormous width, over two 
miles, I should think, being spread over a series of shallows, with 
deeper channels between the constantly shifting sand-banks ; but 
owing to the numerous islands, large and small, and the extensive 
reed-beds, it is impossible to see across the river from bank to bank. 
As we enter the Shir6, we open up a fine vista of mountain scenery; 
the Chinga-chinga range, rough and rugged in the immediate fore- 
ground, the imposing height of Morambala behind, and the serried 
peaks of Intumbi and Nyakongoli still further north. True, the 
heights are comparative, for Morambala's highest point is, I believe, 
only 4400 feet, while Chinga-chinga and the peaks at the back of 
Intumbi are mere low rugged ranges; still the general monotonous 
level of their surroundings invests them with unquestionable, though 
it may be fictitious, importance. At Inyangwingwi, where we 
"wooded," the river is beautiful, being about 140 to 160 yards wide, 
flowing with a deep strong current round the base of the Chinga- 
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chinga range, and not more than three miles from that of Moram- 
bala mountain, presenting a grand view of this fine pile as we steam 
past Its length is about nine miles, the northern end descending by 
a series of easy gradients to the low rugged hills at its base ; but 
the southern aspect is rugged and steep, great ravines and narrower 
watercourses seam its rocky face, their inequalities scarcely con- 
cealed by the long grass jungle and scraggy bush with which it is 
clothed. The summit of the mountain appears flat, and is said to 
be good pasture-land, while the valley between the river and its 
southern frontage is covered with dense bush. At the extreme 
north-westerly point of the mountain, the river comes round in a 
sweep from the west, where it forms a portion of the well-known 
"S bend/' and here the Finda hills open out At 2.30 p.m., 
under a full head of steam, we successfully negotiated the " Leak/* 
as the Pinda "rapids" are styled, and an hour later reached our 
destination, Pinda. The banks of the river here are uninteresting, 
the Morambala marsh extending for miles on both sides. There 
were few signs of life, perhaps an occasional house-boat or fishing 
canoe, and a few birds, but at Pinda we saw and felt life enough, 
for never have I known such a place for mosquitoes. We suc- 
ceeded in getting permission to use an old thatched house wherein 
to store our loads, as we anticipated having to wait a day or two 
for the carriers, which Captain Beeching was to send from Port 
Herald. Immediately we arrived we sent a wire to that gentleman, 
and received reply, " Boys leaving to-morrow " ; so as this gave us 
ample time to get things ready next day, we devoted the remainder 
of the afternoon to " doing " Pinda. 

The Argonaut was not leaving till the following morning, so 
Moore considerately offered us the use of our cabins for the night, 
and as these were delightfully cool, airy, and mosquito-proof, we 
gladly accepted. In the evening we dined with Senhor Moero, a 
Portuguese official, who was exceedingly kind to us ; and much 
diversion was caused by my friend's ignorance as to what he was 
to do with a certain double sheet of a Portuguese newspaper, a 
like sheet being handed round to each guest. He took it for 
granted that our host knew that he was unable to read it, but 
some time elapsed before he realised the connection between a 
sheet of newspaper, a cane - bottomed chair, and hungry Pinda 
mosquitoes! A more wretched place than Pinda I think I have 
never come across in my travels. Situated on the river bank, 
about four miles distant from the base of the mountain, and in 
the centre of the great swamp or marsh above referred to, it is 
one of those spots in which, during a great part of the year, life 
is not worth a week's purchase. In the dry season the sun's heat 
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is almost unbearable, for there is not a shady tree near the place, 
while in the "rains" the surrounding country becomes a swamp, 
a breeding-ground for the most loathsome leeches, for mosquitoes 
of gigantic size and incredible ferocity, and, far worse than all, 
for the deadliest form of malarial fever. The following day the 
Argonaut left for Chiromo, and we wished her genial skipper a 
hearty good-bye and good luck ; and it gives me pleasure to testify 
to the comfort and attention we received on board of his boat 
As we had some spare time, and my friend was anxious to secure 
a good hippo, we interviewed Senhor Moero, with the object of 
securing boys who would accompany us to where we could get 
a shot at some of these beasts ; but when three of the villagers 
turned up in response to his summons, they were divided in 
opinion as to where we were most likely to find the game we 
sought Some said we should get them in a sort of lake or 
lagoon, about eight miles down the river on the left bank ; others 
that the Zwi-zwi was the most likely spot This latter is a deep 
channel, some thirty miles in length, connecting the Shir6 with the 
Zambesi ; Pinda on the former river being at the eastern, and 
Sena on the Zambesi at the western end. About ten miles from 
Pinda the channel opens out into a broad, marshy lake called 
Mwanza; and it was here that Senhor Moero considered we 
should most probably find hippo. This coincided with my own 
views, as from experience I had little faith in these inland lagoons, 
because as a rule they are surrounded with such dense beds of 
reeds that it is impossible to get at the hippos, even if the lagoon 
be full of them. Senhor Moero would have lent us his four-oared 
gig, but having that morning received an official call to Sena, he 
required her for his own use ; otherwise we should doubtless have 
had a different tale to tell on our return that evening. Having 
decided to proceed to the Zwi-zwi on foot we set out towards a 
spot where we could cross to the great swamp formed by the 
confluence of the two rivers and the connecting channel. Half 
an hour's walk brought us to a big fishing-encampment, of which 
we were duly notified some time before we struck it, by the 
circling kites overhead and the evil smell, which pervaded every- 
thing. Some forty natives — men, women, and children — were at 
the camp, for whose accommodation a long, low grass and wattle 
shelter, open in front and at the ends, was erected, and around 
this lay filth and offal indescribable. Long lines of semi-cured 
and smoked fish hung between poles stuck in the sand, and a big 
seine-net was stretched on others to dry, while a goodly array of 
hippo and fish spears testified to the variety of the sport they 
hoped to obtain. I have never seen hand-nets used, but the rod 
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and line are commonly employed amongst the river natives. Fishing* 
weirs and skilfully made basket-traps are also much used, and in 
small stagnant pools the fish are poisoned, though I suspect the 
poison only paralyses or stupefies. The heat and smell were so 
overpowering that we soon moved on to another lagoon, in which 
were some twenty pelicans swimming unconcernedly among the 
canoes. As a charge of 3 A shot failed to bring one down, I 
secured a splendid bird with my rook-rifle for H.'s collection. Its 
extended wings measured 9 feet 9 inches from tip to tip. 

Having crossed the Shir6 in canoes, we found ourselves at 
another fishing-camp, equally dirty and malodorous; but as it 
was more picturesque I stayed long enough to take a snap- 
shot with my quarter-plate camera. Then we struck off in a 
south-westerly direction through the marsh, and for three hours 
struggled, under a terrific sun, through some of the densest reeds 
and across some of the roughest country I have ever met with,, 
muddy channels, twelve to fourteen yards wide and waist-deep, 
intersecting the marsh in every direction. H. was wise enough 
to be " shouldered " over these, but as I had braved the first and 
got wet through, I "splodged" through them all in succession* 
Amongst the thinner reeds we flushed several grass-owls, and I 
saw a number of bustards (Otis melanogaster), the " Coran " of the 
south ; I also had a shot at a waterbuck at 300 yards, but missed. 
As we appeared to be as far off as ever from the Zwi-zwi, we at 
last came to the conclusion that our guides (?) knew very little 
about where we were going, or where we ought to be going, 
and as the sun climbed higher, and the hot, poisonous gases 
arose from the marsh, while the perspiration streamed from our 
every pore, we felt our "dander" rising in proportion with the 
discomfort we suffered. How H. got throqgh the day I do not 
know, as he had severely sprained his leg, and this must have 
pained him severely ; but he is nothing if not plucky, and would 
not give in. 

Eventually, after holding an uncertain course through the 
marsh for some hours, I asked, "Where is the Zwi-zwi?" and 
one of the rascals, pointing to a distant group of palms, vaguely 
outlined in the dancing haze, said, " Somewhere near those trees." 
At last it transpired that these fellows had misled us, and had 
never even expected to reach the Zwi-zwi, but had relied upon 
finding hippo in some of these shallow, intersecting channels of 
muddy water! A more absurd statement could not have been 
invented ; but I fancy they took us for " new chums," who could 
be persuaded to believe anything, and I am not sure but that 
on this occasion they had some justification for their belief. 
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The sun was now well in the west, so we ordered the boys to 
lead on straight for the nearest point of the river, and after another 
bout of scrambling and perspiring through reeds even denser and 
higher than before, and through tangled duck-weed and other 
vegetation which tripped us up at every few yards, we reached 
one of the channels of the Shir£, where we stopped to cook tea. 

After some difficulty we got hold of some canoes, whose 
occupants were returning from fishing, and who, for a few rupees, 
took us down to the spot where we were ferried across in the 
morning. All the boys of course tried to crowd into the first 
canoe with us, the consequence being that when we shoved off, 
the gunwale was awash ; a fact which brought so irresistibly to our 
minds the possibilities of this river in the matter of crocodiles. 
Accordingly we paddled back into the reeds and discharged a 
portion of our coloured freight The contrast between the heavy, 
painful trudging through the reedy marsh and the rapid, gliding 
motion of the canoe, propelled by skilful arms, was great, and we 
were in nowise disposed to find fault with the odours arising from 
the fish with which the little craft was partly laden, seeing that 
these were scarcely any worse than those we had endured whilst 
traversing the marsh. On the run down H. winged a fish- 
eagle, which fell on a sand-spit As the boy jumped ashore and 
seized it, the bird struck its talons so deeply into his arm that 
he yelled again. I "potted" two "crocs" with my rook-rifle, 
shooting them in the brain as they lay on the surface of the 
water watching the canoe. 

That night we put up our camp-beds under the overhanging 
eaves of the shanty in which our goods were stored. I slept 
soundly enough, but my friend not having paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the arrangement of his mosquito-net, suffered accordingly ; 
and during the night relieved himself of a few expressions regard- 
ing the insect kingdom generally, and its Pinda representatives 
in particular. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE START 

Doctoring — Lemonade powders— Arrival of porters — A check on desertion — Local 
recruits — The start — The "Pelele" — Tattooing — Our camp— A word of advice — 
An old fossil — Dolambi — Cyril Alexander — His hymns — Rebecca — Antonia — 
Chipondeni. 

TWO days passed and still no sign of our porters ; but we had 
plenty to occupy us, my friend having to attend to his 
ornithological specimens, while alterations had to be made in the 
weights of the loads. It was thus we discovered that all our 
ginger-beer and lemonade powders had melted and become 
generally demoralised. As we had a quantity, and I knew from 
experience how desirable such drinks are when hunting on foot 
in the interior, we considered ours a hard case; nevertheless 
Harrison, nothing daunted, set to work, stuffed all the sticky, 
messy-looking papers into various pots and kettles and boiled 
them out, bottling off the liquor when cool as "stock solu- 
tions," thus securing a supply which lasted four months. The 
high wind which used to get up every afternoon towards sun- 
down added to our discomforts at this awful place, almost 
burying us in clouds of dust, filling everything we ate and drank, 
and making our bedding and other belongings indescribably 
filthy. When at last our porters arrived, some difficulty arose 
about their rate of pay, owing to the fact that they had not been 
" signed on " in the usual way at Port Herald — where they were 
engaged — by the collector, Captain Beeching. This excellent 
system of engaging native labour obtains throughout the Pro- 
tectorate; and while it ensures fair treatment for the employes, 
to a great extent secures the employer from the annoyance 
and difficulties he has to put up with from natives deserting. 
Each native agrees to work for a given time at a given rate of 
pay, a document to this effect being signed by both employer and 
employes, the former paying a fee of one shilling per head for 
each man thus engaged. There is no doubt that the native 
benefits more than the white man, because the check upon desertion 
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is only moral, and if one happens to be hundreds of miles away 
from any station, and a native chooses to desert, nothing can 
prevent him ; and it is but poor satisfaction to know that he forfeits 
his wages, for, as a rule, under such circumstances, his services are 
worth more than double the amount of pay forfeited. However, 
we eventually arranged matters satisfactorily, agreeing to pay four 
rupees per month and "posho" (ration) money, and to give a 
present to each one that remained and did his duty. The 
Argonaut returned from Chiromo on the morning of the day we 
started, and reported that a waterbuck had endeavoured to swim 
across the river close to the steamer, and got foul of the stern- 
wheel, in which fix it was shot by someone on board. As the 
steamer was bound down for Chinde, we gave the captain a 
number of " curios " which we had purchased to take down ; these 
consisted principally of assegais, battle-axes, knives, and walking- 
sticks covered with skilfully executed brass filigree work, at which 
the Zambesi and Lower Shir£ natives excel. Meanwhile we 
engaged a number of local boys, amongst them a large percentage 
of " river loafers " ; so we now had a general parade of our caravan, 
and after taking their names down in the pay-book, and giving 
them all a brief outline of our proposed journey, we put them on 
to a big pile of baggage, which, with the assistance of our im- 
mediate bodyguard, we had stacked outside early that morning. 
The scramble for the best loads was amusing. They swarmed 
over the pile, grinning and chattering, some lifting boxes or 
packages to their heads and promptly relinquishing them if not 
up to their standard of desirability in the matter of weight or 
handiness. Others philosophically accepted those which first 
came to hand, and removing them to one side proceeded to lash 
their " mfumbas "* on top, and to twist up small grass pads to fit 
the crowns of their heads on which to carry the load with comfort 
As these dark-skinned fellows swarmed over the white deal boxes, 
shifting them here and there, they reminded one of the inhabitants 
of a black ants' nest rushing about when disturbed, and carrying 
their little white eggs to a place of safety. 

Having taken some photographs, we sent off the first lot of 
porters, under a "capitao," with instructions to march on to the 
first water and there await our arrival. A number of other boys, 
carrying nothing, endeavoured to sneak off with them, but these 
we retrieved, and then, disregarding their grumbling, gave them 
loads and sent them forward. At the last moment, four boys, who 
had followed up on foot, overland from Chinde, put in their appear- 
ance, together with another local kraal boy, and entered the ranks ; 

* See page in. 
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but a gang of fourteen others, under a headman, Monsa, who had 
promised the previous day that they would come, proved broken 
reeds, so that after all we were compelled to leave twenty loads 
behind us in charge of our friend Senhor Moero. We ourselves 
marched at noon, after hearty leave-takings from our Pinda 
friends; and a hot march of 2\ hours along a ditch, yclept a 
footpath, keeping a generally easterly direction, and skirting the 
northern end of Morambala mountain — amongst tangled vegeta- 
tion for the first three miles, then through an apparently endless 
succession of villages and gardens — brought us to the kraal where 
the caravan had halted. Most of the villages draw their water 
supply from wells, though no doubt during the rains many of the 
creeks now dry carry water. Amongst the crowds of womenfolk 
whom we met at the wells, I noticed that many of the elder ones 
wore that hideous ornament (?), the " pelele " or lip-ring, described 
by Dr. Livingstone ; in addition to which most were tattooed on 
the abdomen and breasts. I think the wearing of the " pelele " is 
an Anyanja custom, but it is practised amongst the Yao occa- 
sionally, and more rarely among the Alolo. The tribes on the 
Lower Shir£ are much mixed — Machinjiri, Alolo, Anyanja, and 
the polyglot Chikunda ; and it is possible that in cases where Yaos 
and Alolo have adopted the custom of wearing the " pelele " they 
are of Anyanja origin. Even among the latter it does not prevail 
to the same extent as formerly, and is more frequent among 
the old people than those of the rising generation. The Alolo and 
Anyanja tattoo the forehead, and both occasionally practise cicatri- 
sation, rubbing charcoal into the incisions during the process of 
healing, and thus raising unsightly indigo-coloured lumps. Shortly 
after leaving this kraal we got among a range of foothills, where 
the going was exceedingly rough ; and we were constantly climb- 
ing up and down the banks of stony dongas and deep bamboo 
ravines, all, however, dry. We saw no game-spoor, even in places 
where it was evident that water would be found during the rains. 
Late in the evening we reached a deep pool of brackish but clear 
water, in a thick grove of trees, and halted for the night, fixing up 
our cots under a group of trees on rising ground, and retaining 
our personal staff around us, while the porters camped below, 
behind breastworks of boxes and packages. The scene became 
lively as night fell, for no less than thirty fires were going, to say 
nothing of the scores of busy tongues, as there was plenty to talk 
about on this the first night in camp. After supper, Harrison and 
I went down to the natives' camp, and derived no little amusement 
from watching the motley gathering, which, grouped in small 
parties, sat, squatted, or lay round the blazing fires on their out- 
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spread " mfumbas," in varied attitudes, according to their individual 
occupations and fancies. These mfumbas are sleeping- mats, or 
rather bags of finely-woven grass, rectangular in shape, about 
6 feet to 6 feet 6 inches in length and 4 feet wide, and open all 
down one side. Into these they crawl at night, and then pulling 
the top down on the open side, dexterously roll over on to it to 
keep it shut, and the bag being waterproof to an ordinary shower, 
and mosquito-proof, the owner sleeps comfortably enough by a 
good fire. Without the latter they must find them cold, while on 
hot nights one would think they run risk of asphyxiation. On 
some of these mats the porters had thrown themselves prone on 
their stomachs, their heads supported on their folded arms, while 
others sat up, cross-legged, grinding snuff or rolling up cigarettes 
of leaf-tobacco in banana leaves. They become expert at this, 
and I have often seen one such cigarette, seven or eight inches in 
length, passed from mouth to mouth between a dozen smokers, 
and, if not all used, eventually stuck away behind the ear of the 
owner for use on another occasion. Some again were deep in 
conversation, probably discussing " the situation " and exchanging 
opinions on their new masters. At each fire a couple were attend- 
ing to culinary matters, one shovelling in handfuls of " ufa " (native 
meal, made from maize, millet, banana, or sorghum — usually the 
latter). The grain, after being steeped in water, is pounded in 
huge drum-like wooden mortars, then ground to meal between two 
stones, as is done by the natives south of the Zambesi. The other 
man stirs the pot with a stout stick, often of absurdly exaggerated 
length. A few amongst the crowd had brought some fowls with 
them, and these were promptly spatch-cocked before the fires. 

As it is well known that the pleasure and success of such an 
expedition largely depends upon the mutual relations between 
masters and servants, it may be well to describe briefly what 
manner of men and boys were those who had cast in their lot 
with us, and particularly those who formed our personal retinue. 
Our porters were, I fancy, a fair average lot, good-tempered, 
usually amenable to reason and camp discipline, and as lazy 
as we would permit; they were all under the control of a 
"capitao," or perhaps they were nominally under his control, 
as actually I do not think he possessed the slightest influence 
over them. Where the composition of our caravan was weakest 
was in the fact that nearly all were of one tribe, drawn from 
adjacent villages instead of from widely-scattered communities. 
The consequence was that each was known to the other, and, 
as is invariably the case with African natives, they proved 
incapable of independent action, so that a few had power to 
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sway the majority to such an extent that if one or two felt 
aggrieved or dissatisfied, the fact was made a subject of general 
complaint and dissatisfaction, with results disastrous to the ex- 
pedition. Beyond the actual porters the capitSos have no 
authority, our own personal attendants being responsible to 
ourselves. Of these latter there were certainly six, each of whom 
was, I fancy, in his own opinion, the most important personage 
in the " outfit " ; these were the two gun-bearers, the interpreter, 
the cook, and the two "generals." Harrison's gun-bearer — by 
name Nzingizi — was a Machinjiri native, picked up at Pinda. 
He had expressed a wish to join us in that capacity, stating 
that he was an old elephant hunter and knew the country, conse- 
quently we took him as my friend's gun-carrier, an appointment, 
however, of brief duration. In other respects he was a fairly 
reliable boy, something of a K fossil," but respected, and to some 
extent looked up to by his companions. Dolambi, my gun- 
bearer, was a Yao, hailing from Chipili, on the Lujenda river, 
not far from the Universities' Mission Station at Unyango, and 
far and away the best and most intelligent of those in our 
employ. In an ordinary travelling caravan, or exploring party, 
one can understand the interpreter, or head "capit&o," being 
looked upon by the leader of the party as the most important 
member of his native following ; and it is equally obvious that 
where sport is the prime object a trusty gun-bearer, who shares 
his master's dangers and difficulties, his successes and his failures, 
is looked upon as a head and shoulders above the rest in 
importance. Dolambi had knocked about in various parts of the 
Protectorate and become accustomed to the ways of white men, 
in addition to which he understood a little Zulu and a sprinkling 
of English, and I am sure that no sportsman ever had a better 
servant As stated, he had been engaged by my friend Mr. T. B. 
Sanderson to accompany him on a shooting trip to the Upper 
Shir6 and the Elephant Marsh, and when he entered our service 
my friend informed me that the boy was "all right if kept up 
to the mark " ; and I am bound to admit that while he was with 
me his conduct was deserving of much higher praise, and not 
only do I never expect to get a better gun-carrier, but cannot 
hope to find another as good. Standing six feet, he was a 
splendidly built fellow, finely featured, with superb muscle, and 
though somewhat lacking in proportionate calf-development, was 
a magnificent walker and stayer, perhaps, with the exception 
of a Swazi hunter once in my employ, the fleetest native I ever 
met He was honest within the limits of native honesty, and 
as brave as a lion, while as a spoorer I have never known a better. 
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His only fault as a gun-carrier was his excitability ; and while I 
should be the first to resent any suggestion of want of pluck, 
I admit that he often acted in a manner which anyone who did 
not know him thoroughly might be excused for calling cowardly. 
I knew that this arose from his keen, nervous excitability. This 
was evidenced by the wild, almost fanatical, fits which overcame 
him on various occasions, such as the outbreak of a quarrel, 
or a disagreement with the natives amongst whom we travelled, 
the death of an elephant or a lion, or even the sight of a bundle 
of spears in the hands of another native. During their con- 
tinuance he would leap wildly, rolling his eyes, his breath coming 
in short, quick gasps, and foam issuing from his mouth, while 
he gesticulated in a rapid and suggestive manner with sticks, 
assegais, or any weapon that came to hand. The first time, I 
looked at my rifle to see that it was loaded, as I expected to 
see him make a lunge at somebody ; but familiarity quickly bred 
indifference and even amusement. The fits were short, and, 
throwing his weapons down, he would soon be laughing like the 
rest. One fault was a fierce sullenness of nature which he dis- 
played when thwarted in any wish ; it was not childish sulkiness, 
but a fierce, obdurate sullenness, the cure for which I found to 
be a threat, followed by energetic action if needful. To me such 
a boy was invaluable, for it is not every day that one picks 
up a native willing and able to cover the distances which I do 
in pursuit of game, and whose interest is keen enough to urge 
him to do so. Dolambi was a born sportsman and seldom tired ; 
he was always willing to go on, save on those occasions when 
he took it into his head that there was no chance of coming up 
with game. 

u Cyril Alexander," our interpreter, comes next, though nominally 
he was the head of the natives, and in his own opinion was so, as 
well as by virtue of the fact that he drew the highest pay. He was 
a Yao by birth, and a Blantyre mission boy. He had acted as my 
friend Mr. Sandersons interpreter and general " knockabout/' and 
the latter handed him to me with Dolambi, but without a character. 
His appearance was anything but prepossessing, for he was short, 
loosely-jointed, and slouchy, while the manner in which he rolled 
his eyes, his peculiar nose without a bridge, and narrow, sloping 
forehead, gave him a resemblance to a chameleon. Moreover, his 
filed teeth, which were bad or discoloured, in no way improved an 
ugly mouth. As a rule he was lazy, in fact too lazy to speak, 
which in an interpreter is a grievous sin, and when perforce he had 
to open his mouth, he talked such rambling trash that long before 
the trip was over we had arrived at the conclusion that he was "not 
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all there." He had a few annotated mission books with him when 
he joined, and half a dozen stock hymn tunes ; the former he left 
at Pinda, but the latter he carried with him, and let loose on all 
possible occasions. Whenever he was asked the result of any 
inquiries we had to make at villages in passing, or to interpret the 
words of a headman, he prefaced his peroration — in the first instance 
— with the words, " I shall not tell you a lie," and in the second 
with, "He says he shall not tell you a lie"; and yet I am convinced 
it was seldom we got at the truth. When " vested in a little brief 
authority," and instructed to reprimand natives who had given us 
false information or committed some misdemeanour, he could wax 
almost eloquent, and never confined himself to even a free transla- 
tion of our remarks, but gave reins to his loquacity and imagination. 
Among the girls he was a gay Lothario, and the knowing look on 
his ugly face — half cunning, half sanctimonious — when we took him 
to task for his irregularities was ludicrous. He could use a shot-gun 
fairly well, and at times came so far " out of his shell " as to evince 
the keenest desire to accompany Harrison for a day's shooting, 
though he never offered me the pleasure of his company. Later 
on he became expert at skinning head-trophies, and capable of 
making himself sufficiently useful to deserve a trial by other 
sportsmen. 

" Rebecca " — the cook. Could you know all that was said about 
you, all the passions which your shortcomings aroused, I think that 
even your adamantine conscience might give you painful twinges ! 
Even at this lapse of time, when the recollections of the dirty 
serviettes, and the brews of coffee and tea spoiled under your care 
are growing dim, we find it hard to forgive all your misdeeds. It 
was not until my return to England, after the expedition, that I had 
an opportunity of reading Mr. F. C. Selous* Travels and Adventure 
in South-East Africa; consequently I had not previously been 
aware of the fact that on his expedition up the Zambesi in 1889 
he had with him as cook and "general" one Rebecca. His 
description of this good-tempered, harmless creature, this whilom 
Blantyre mission boy, always airing his little English, "sodden 
with the vile drink supplied to the natives by the Portuguese," who 
was " being boarded and lodged at the Government expense " at 
Quillimane, so exactly tallies with our experience of our useless 
but willing and good-tempered "cook," that I have no doubt on the 
matter. We engaged him at Pinda, and he stuck to us till our 
return to the river. 

"Antonio," one of the "generals," comes last, and though least 
in size, yet in willing performance of his duties, cheerfulness, force 
of character, and observant shrewdness, he had not his equal. It 
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was a recommendation that this little fellow, not more than 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, should have followed us up in 
company with three other friends from Chinde to Pinda ; and his 
after-conduct endeared him to us both. He signed on as " table 
boy," but there was nothing this happy little darkey could not put 
his hand to in a helpful manner, whether cooking, laying table, 
pitching tents, washing clothes, fixing camp-beds, or skinning 
trophies. Rebecca, and even C. Alexander, often winced under 
the lash of his satire, and he laid down the law indifferently to old 
and young. When on the march he looked a character, for he 
insisted on carrying one of our lighter rifles and a coat, as well 
as a pair of boots of his own, which I never saw him wear, always 
slung round his neck. To balance them he carried a piece of 
wood fashioned into a knifeboard, and crowning all he wore on 
his head a peaked hat of plaited straw, with a brim so broad that 
when the sun was vertical the shadow was the disc of the brim 
alone. Our other " general " was " Reuzo," a Yao lad, strong and 
willing, but lacking the aptitude and cheery nature of the other 
youngster ; his face, of pronounced negroid type, fully betokened 
his character. Three others of our retinue I may briefly notice — 
Chipondeni, a Zambesi river boy, a Chikunda, who usually acted 
in the capacity of my second gun-bearer, a cautious but plucky 
fellow, also of pronounced negro type, somewhat wanting in 
intelligence, but beyond question the most honest, staunchest, and 
most trustworthy of all our followers ; Beklinyu, or, as we called 
him, " Be-clean-you," who never was anything but filthily dirty, but 
willing and quick at learning to skin trophies ; and Juwao, one 
of the Port Herald boys, at first a carrier, but afterwards promoted 
to be my friend's gun-bearer. Having now given an insight into 
the nature and characteristics of our immediate personal attendants 
— an almost unavoidable digression — I resume the narrative of our 
journey. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ON THE MARCH 

Scarcity of game — Bees' nests — Intsendsi — Canoe building — A lion at the Mtiadi— 
lions in Portuguese East Africa — Indeuguma — Mistaken impressions — Lion's hill 
—An ugly specimen— Camp near Nyakongoli — Lichtenstein hartebeeste and wart- 
hogs — Sable antelope—Jumping a rhino — Dolambi excited — A palpable fraud— 
The lions' cave — Curious vegetation — A weird spot — Underground — Marabou storks. 

ON the following day we emerged from the hills, amongst 
which, though I hunted off the track for miles, I saw nothing 
but some old koodoo-spoor ; and there is no doubt that " the fine 
game country at the back of Morambala," of which one hears, is 
a myth. The distinctive feature of this country is the frequent 
occurrence of dry ravines, from twenty to sixty or seventy feet 
in depth, the sides of which are densely covered with bamboo 
jungle; these were formed by the action of water in the first 
instance, yet they now present the appearance of remaining dry 
throughout the year, although the rainfall amongst the foothills 
is between fifty and sixty inches. We halted at the Namiazi, a 
northerly flowing stream, full of water-worn boulders, and lined 
on either bank by thickets of stunted and distorted trees and 
occasional patches of spear- leaved bamboo. At midday we 
halted at Nyamasasa's village, on rising ground above a deep 
creek, flowing into the Mtiadi. There were a few Lichtenstein 
hartebeeste and eland horns hanging in a tree in the centre of the 
kraal, belonging to animals killed long ago on the Lualwa, several 
days to the eastward. Beyond this point our route lay more 
E.N.E., and we left the hills, entering upon flatter country, covered 
with open forest and scattered masses of granite, around most of 
which the ground was cultivated, the surrounding country being 
thickly populated. In almost every village we noticed hollow 
tubes of bark, three to four feet long, and three feet in circum- 
ference, placed in the trees at about eighteen or twenty feet from 
the ground, for the purpose of tempting bees to swarm. At the 
Alolo village of Intsendsi, where we passed a night, we took 
photographs of canoes in various stages of construction. The 
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natives of this and the adjoining villages appear to make a good 
thing out of this industry, as they turn out numbers. 

The forest produces a magnificent growth of trees suitable 
for canoe-making, the native names of the most important of 
these, according to Alexander, being Inkolongonjo, Ingonya, and 
Mngwawa. The trees are felled and left about a month, when 
the bark is stripped off, and fires are lighted in hollows, chipped 
out by adze-work. By the action of the fires, assisted by adze- 
work, the inside is gradually hollowed out When the diameter 
of the tree is large enough to admit of its being adzed down 
sufficiently, the canoe assumes a more boat-like shape, the width 
at the gunwales being but a trifle less than it is nine inches lower 
down. With trees of less diameter this cannot be done, and the 
canoes in consequence are round at the bottom, while the gun- 
wales curve inwards, frequently to such an extent that a man 
of average build, with his clothes on, cannot sit squarely, so 
that in the event of a capsize the craft becomes a regular death- 
trap. When the canoe has roughly acquired shape, six or eight 
men and boys get inside with small adzes, and commence the 
finishing touches, chipping monotonously (while some greybeard 
acts as overseer), until the canoe, inside and out, acquires a 
certain smoothness. Any little holes are then stopped with 
wooden plugs wrapped in rubber, larger flaws being patched 
with pieces of wood, lashed on with thin strips of bark or hide. 
The canoe is now ready for launching. This is no light task 
considering what unwieldy things these craft are, and that fifty 
miles of rough country lie between Intsendsi and the nearest 
navigable water. But the inhabitants are intelligent and in- 
dustrious, this being evidenced by the generally neat and 
prosperous appearance of the villages. We were able to lay in 
a stock of eggs and tomatoes at this village, the people being 
friendly ; they informed us that in the low range of hills to the 
north — the Lomwi — buffalo, hartebeeste, and sable antelope were 
numerous, and tried to persuade us to stay, but we were anxious 
to push on to the kraal of a headman, Indeuguma, from whom 
we hoped to get word about elephants. I was surprised to find 
no traces of these animals here, but the natives say they now 
never wander so far to the west, but are still found in the 
broken forest country between the Lualwa, Lukugu, and Mlungosi 
rivers. At the Mtiadi, a strong stream flowing south-east towards 
the Kwakwa, we camped for the night, for although only five 
miles from Indeuguma's village, most of our porters were so 
late starting from the last halting-place we were afraid they would 
not catch us up. A wide strip of bamboo -jungle bordered the 
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river on both sides, in which we fixed up our cots without 
pitching the tent; and soon after dark rain commenced to fall 
sharply. During the early hours of the night a lion commenced 
to serenade us about a mile distant up the river, and gradually 
drew nearer, till he stood within a hundred yards, grunting in 
a put-out sort of way, and doubtless marvelling at the concourse 
of human beings and the groups of flickering fires scattered over 
ground across which he was accustomed to roam in undisputed 
possession. After making the circuit of the camp two or three 
times, he became silent, and then deliberately marched through 
it, crossing the stream between us and the porters, who were 
encamped on the opposite bank, till he again struck the footpath 
beyond, and continued along it, resuming his low, sullen grunting. 
A few days later I saw the spoor of a lioness together with that 
of this lion ; and it is worth remarking that although during the 
next four months we were constantly travelling through and 
hunting in this country, often in comparatively unknown and 
unhunted districts, this, with a single exception, was the only one 
on which we either heard or saw the spoor of a lion, until we 
recrossed the Zambesi. As the exception occurred at the Nama- 
timbi stream, not over forty miles distant from this spot, I think 
there is every reason to conclude that the spoor we saw there was 
made by one of this pair. 

The country crossed embraced an area of, roughly speaking, 
between 13,000 and 14,000 square miles ; and though I am aware 
that it seems anomalous to talk of so large a tract in East Central 
Africa as being practically lionless, the fact remains. I will go 
further, and state that during this period we neither saw, heard, 
nor found the spoor of any of the larger predatory quadrupeds, 
except a few spotted hyaenas on the Ulwa and Luli rivers. I 
cannot account for their absence, as there is game throughout the 
country; though in some places scarce, in others plentiful It 
cannot be owing to the dry season migration of game — which is 
partial, and limited to zebra, sable antelope, and hartebeeste — as 
in this case their latest spoor (made when the scattered water 
supplies compelled those animals to migrate whose feeding grounds 
lay remote from the main courses of the perennial streams) would 
be seen by the river banks and the edges of the marshes and 
water-holes, where the sun dries such traces to the hardness of a 
brick. We broke up camp on the Mtiadi at an early hour, and 
followed the footpath and the spoor of our leonine visitor towards 
the village of the headman Indeuguma. Within 100 yards of the 
last hut the lion had left the track and entered the bush, but we 
held on, and experienced no small disappointment on finding that 
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the principal village of this chief only differed from the scores of 
other villages through which we had passed in being more squalid. 
Fifteen or twenty badly thatched, tumble-down shanties, arranged 
in crescent formation, a partially cleared and littered courtyard, a 
dovecot, a trysting-tree, and a combination of bad smells, formed 
the village of Indeuguma, the "elephant chief." Not a human 
being was to be seen when we entered the kraal, but half a dozen 
red dogs, fox-eared and mangy, yelped at our entrance, but hastily 
retreated when I picked up a stone, returning to their customary 
avocation of chasing fleas and snapping at the flies which buzzed 
around them. A few lanky fowls stalked amongst the huts, a half- 
wild cat sprang from its shady retreat under the straggling eaves 
into the long grass, and a flock of pigeons flew overhead, and 
cooed from the summit of the dovecots and the cone-like roofs. 
Indeuguma himself did not keep us long waiting. Either he was 
aware that any dignity he professed was a sham, or else his 
curiosity overcame his sense of personal importance ; at all events 
he came forward with some of his followers, and gave us a friendly 
welcome. We were at first favourably impressed with him, until 
we found from experience what an arrant humbug he was. After 
we told him our business, so far as it concerned himself, and showed 
our credentials, he answered our questions about the game of the 
district with apparent candour, though in reality he was lying upon 
every point Buffalo and hartebeeste, he said, were the only game 
in the district, and these were numerous in the hills to the north. 
Of elephant, rhinoceros, or sable antelope he knew nothing — in fact, 
as regards the latter, he long insisted in professing ignorance of the 
very name. At last, after we had given a description, it dawned (?) 
upon him what creature we referred to ; but he emphatically 
denied its existence in the district I was the more astonished at 
this, as the surrounding country appeared suitable to this antelope ; 
and on the high open ridge beyond the Mtiadi I thought I had 
seen their spoor. But, as I have said, we did not yet know our 
man. Mentioning the lion incident, Indeuguma smiled, saying 
he knew all about it ; that a lioness had cubs every year in a cave 
in a rocky hill which he pointed out, about four miles from the 
kraal. He said that the lion came to catch game for the lioness, 
and when the cubs were grown the whole family went away ; the 
lioness returning alone next year, followed by the lion after* the 
birth of the next litter. This was good news, as we stood a chance 
of getting a shot at one or other if we remained a day or two, as 
we intended, supposing they were still in the district 

We asked him to give a guide to point out a suitable spot for 

* See Zoological Notes. 
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camp, near water and game, and he forthwith told off as ugly 
a specimen of the African native as one could find between the 
Cape and Cairo, instructing him to take us in a northerly 
direction. We were by no means prepossessed in our guide's 
favour, but feeling that we could forgive him his looks if he 
proved useful, we placed ourselves under his guidance. Before 
leaving the village, Harrison obtained several photographs, though 
his first attempts caused the most absurd demonstrations of fear 
on the part of the inhabitants. We also proffered the chief a 
little whisky, which he at first examined as critically and 
suspiciously as a monkey does when presented with something 
edible which he has never seen before. Eventually he persuaded 
each of his five wives to "sample" it, and then, seeing that no 
evil effects resulted, but that they rather liked it, he discreetly 
retired behind one of the huts, emerging from his hiding-place 
a few moments later, rubbing his stomach in a self-satisfied manner, 
and grinning broadly. Our guide led us through a long extent of 
cultivated ground, in an easterly direction, and after crossing a 
muddy stream turned to the north, heading towards Nyakongoli 
peak. There was no track, and we had to force our way through 
thick and tangled cover, where the members of our caravan 
persistently lost one another, and had to be directed by shouting, 
till at last we struck an old track, and emerged on open ground. 
Another twenty minutes marching brought us to the banks of a 
stream flowing through thin bamboo-jungle. This, our guide 
informed us, was the spot to which Indeuguma had instructed 
him to bring us, and he further surprised us by saying that he 
had to return to the village. Both H. and I thought this 
suspicious, but as the boy assured us there was plenty of game, 
his presence or absence was of little moment As soon as we 
had our tents pitched and the camp fixed up, H. and I set out 
in different directions to look for game. My friend, however, 
had no luck, and I but little, although I covered a lot of ground, 
keeping round the back of Nyakongoli and skirting the big 
papyrus marsh behind, in which were two fine jabiru storks. 
On the rocks at the base of the hill I saw a troop of thirty or 
forty yellow baboons, but though I found some old rhinoceros 
spoor, I did not see a head of game till near to camp, at sun- 
down, when I came on a bull Lichtenstein, which I shot The 
outlook seemed poor, but we tried different directions next day, 
intending to work round towards one another in the afternoon. 
Soon after leaving camp, I hit another Lichtenstein bull, but he 
got away in the long grass for a time, and led us a tremendous 
dance, eventually bringing us nearly back to camp, where I killed 
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him, and sent some boys to fetch others to carry the meat 
Thinking it useless trying to meet Harrison, Dolambi and two 
other boys accompanied me in the direction of Nyakongoli, and 
in the middle of a dambo, not far from where I shot the harte- 
beeste the previous evening, we saw three wart-hogs feeding. By 
stalking I reached an ant-heap, about 130 yards from the nearest, 
which fell in her tracks to my first fire; while with my left I 
accounted for another, as he ran, tail -on -end ; the third then 
stood, but was off before I had reloaded. When he was about 
200 yards distant I fired, and thought I hit him, as he raised 
a cloud of dust as though he had stumbled; but as the boys 
said I had missed, we proceeded to cut up the other two. 
While thus employed a number of our boys passed, returning 
to camp with the meat of the hartebeeste, who said that the 
boar I had fired at was standing close by under a bush, evidently 
hard hit Dolambi and I accompanied them to the spot, but the 
boar had moved off, and we took his spoor on a zigzag, erratic 
course, through some dense jungle under Nyakongoli, from which 
we twice moved him without seeing him. The third time he 
broke cover Dolambi ran in and assegaied him. Neither Harrison 
nor I saw any fresh buffalo -spoor, but he reported that of sable 
antelope as of frequent occurrence. 

As the question has been raised as to the distribution of this 
antelope between the eastern border of Nyasaland and the coast, 
I am able to state that it occurs throughout the Mozambique 
Province, as far north as the Chingwara range, and east to the 
38th degree of longitude. They seem partially migratory, spread- 
ing over the open forest country to the west during the rains, 
but moving eastward as the water supplies in this direction 
commence to fail in June. Nowhere numerous, they are never 
seen in the big troops one meets with south of the Zambesi, 
but a few will be found wherever conditions are favourable. 

In the evening Indeuguma and some of his headmen paid 
us a visit (an African native will find out where meat is to be 
obtained as certainly as any vulture, and not necessarily by sight 
or smell, but by sheer instinct); but as this second day had 
satisfied us that his statements as to buffalo and sable antelope 
were false, he found us in no amiable mood. We questioned him 
sharply as to his reasons for deceiving, and his answer was an 
ingenuous one : — " I did not know these white men before, and 
was afraid ; but now I do know them, and will show them buffalo, 
sable, and eland, but the elephants are a long way off." He said 
he would send one of his headmen, who would show us buffalo 
and eland. We agreed to try again, though, for my part, I was 
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mistrustful. One of the headmen mentioned that a lion had been 
grunting round his kraal the previous night, and promised to send 
us word when he heard it again. Later on a crowd of women 
and girls turned up from the kraals, bringing eggs and "ufa" 
as a present from Indeuguma, and a quantity of ground-nuts, 
sweet potatoes, and ufa to exchange for meat ; consequently some 
lively bartering took place, accompanied by "chaff" on both 
sides, in which Alexander appeared to distinguish himself! 
Setting out early next day with our guide, gun-bearers, and boys 
to carry meat, we ran on to the fresh spoor of five sable, which 
unfortunately winded us, and at once made off. We followed 
them a great distance, but as they ran down wind, and there 
seemed no chance of overtaking them, I ran ahead with Dolambi 
and another boy, keeping one side of the spoor till we reached 
a low granite kopje about in the line we expected the sable 
to take, if they had not already passed. We put up a huge 
hartebeeste bull on the way, not sixty yards distant, but I did not 
fire ; and while watching from the summit of the kopje we saw 
what we took to be a troop of eland about a mile and a half away, 
across an extensive dambo, but a glance through my field-glasses 
showed them to be Lichtenstein hartebeeste. An hour later my 
friend came along, still on the sable spoor; and as it was then 
evident the animals were a long way ahead — having passed the 
kopje within a hundred yards before we reached it — we decided 
to separate, Harrison going after the Lichtenstein, while I tried 
for the sable. Three hundred yards beyond the kopje the latter 
had turned back towards Nyakongoli, and in the stony ground at 
the base of the hill we lost the spoor. Once again we struck 
in a westerly direction, crossing a quantity of zebra-spoor, and 
in an extensive stretch of long, dry grass and thorn scrub 
"jumped" a big bull rhino. The beast made such a commotion 
when first started, we could not determine in which direction he 
was going; but as I struggled through the scrub, I obtained a 
glimpse of his dark grey hide as he snorted past, and fired a snap- 
shot, which doubtless missed. Outside this strip of jungle the 
brute had halted for a few moments, but made off again, I 
suppose, when he heard us scrambling through in pursuit We 
kept after him, however, through some thick bush, then over a 
two-mile stretch of burnt ground, and into another patch of cover 
frequented by these brutes. Through this he held a zigzag course, 
and probably only left it when he again winded us; thence we 
followed him through an extensive swamp, and across open 
country covered with long, dry grass, through which a fire was 
sweeping. This did not appear to have scared him, for the spoor 
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took us straight into the fire, and we were more or less burnt 
in running the gauntlet of the flames. 

A long cast forward put us once more on the spoor where the 
bull had crossed the newly-burnt ground, and here we got along 
quickly for at least three miles, when he turned up wind and took 
to cover, entering a small but dense patch of unburnt jungle. The 
surrounding bush must have been very green, for although the fire 
had passed through, only the dry grass had been burnt, leaving 
scorched patches of thick reed -like grass, through which was 
woven a web of brambles and half-burnt stumps of brushwood. 
Across wind to the left was a big ant-heap, to which I would have 
gone, but thought he would break cover down wind, in which case 
I should scarcely have seen him. As we approached the edge 
of the cover on the side we expected him to bolt, the rhino 
moved apparently a few paces towards us, and thinking he was 
coming out, all my boys promptly cleared out Dolambi and I ran 
round the edge of the cover a few yards to try and intercept him, 
but he must have heard us, for he commenced snorting loudly, 
plunging, and making a tremendous noise in the bush. It is 
seldom a rhino acts in this manner ; as a rule, if lying down when 
disturbed they jump to their feet with some commotion, then 
stand quietly, listening and sniffing the wind, preparatory to 
making a bolt Dolambi now became intensely excited, and I 
had to check him, and told him to hoist me on to his shoulders, 
so as to give me a chance of seeing the rhino. He muttered 
something in rapid tones, and just as he was in the act of lifting 
me from the ground pulled off one barrel of the spare double 12 
which he was carrying, the bullet passing close to my head. Next 
moment I was deposited amongst the brambles, and though I 
scrambled to my feet, was only in time to catch a glimpse of the 
rhino's broad stern as he crashed through the burnt scrub beyond 
the ant-heap. Though we followed the spoor for another four or 
five miles, till it struck the footpath about a mile to the east of the 
Intsendsi kraal, we never saw the brute again. In one place he 
ran into a troop of buffalo, which had bolted, but so lately that 
their smell was distinguishable as we crossed the spoor. Tired, 
torn, and dirty we retraced our steps to camp, to find that Harrison 
had been equally unlucky, so that between us we had not bagged 
a single head. Next day our guide took us in an easterly direction 
beyond the Lion hill, to look for eland, although Harrison ex- 
pressed disbelief in the sincerity of his intentions. Suffice to say, 
that after a wearisome tramp of miles under a blazing sun we 
reached some other kraals, where our guide tried to get another 
man to come with us and show where the eland were. The fraud 
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was too palpable. One useless wretch volunteered, who grew 
excited when a wart-hog jumped up in the grass, and was 
promptly sent back ; and then we headed back for camp, feeling 
cheap and tired. On our way a bull Lichtenstein, standing on an 
ant-heap at 250 yards, offered a shot, and as Harrison wished me 
to take the chance, I tumbled him over with a broken fore- 
shoulder. As we approached, it jumped up and made off, but 
Dolambi, outdistancing all competitors, in less than 300 yards 
ran into and assegaied it After skinning it, and dividing the 
meat, Harrison returned towards camp, taking Dolambi with him, 
while the guide accompanied me towards the lions' cave, which I 
resolved to explore, Juwao, one of the Port Herald porters, going 
with me to. carry my spare rifle 

On the north side, from which we approached the " Lion's hill," 
the granite walls rose perpendicularly to a height of 300 feet, the 
forest at the base being open with little underwood ; but as we 
worked round the west side, we found the face of the rock broken, 
large masses having fallen away, and deep clefts thus formed in 
which scanty vegetation grew. Of the rocky cUbris on the ground 
nothing could be seen, as a growth of rank vegetation covered 
everything in a manner I have never before seen. It consisted 
of a mass of thorny shrubs woven into an almost solid block by 
a growth of convolvulus creepers and of the twining smilax yam. 
So tightly woven was this net that it with ease supported our 
united weights, although it was as difficult to get along on the top 
of it as it would be on a spring mattress unsupported beneath by 
cross-pieces. As we reached the south-west face of the hill, we 
descended to terra firma y and here the denudation of the rock 
wall was very complete, so that with care it would be possible to 
reach the summit from this point Huge boulders, some of them 
thirty feet in height, were piled in every direction around the base, 
and amongst them we found the well-worn track by which the 
lions (for here I saw the spoor of both the lion and lioness) left 
and returned to their cave. Some idea may be formed of the 
length of time during which these and other lions before them had 
made use of this cave, when I say that in places where the spoor 
led over rocks the surface of the latter was distinctly worn, almost 
as much so as are the rocks surrounding many an old " hippo- 
pool," by the attrition of the amphibious monster's shuffling feet 
Our guide pointed out the entrance to the cave, or rather the 
approach, some forty or fifty feet up the boulder-strewn slope, and 
then with bated breath informed me that he would proceed no 
further, doubtless having lost all interest in these particular lions. 
So I proceeded to climb up with Juwao, who on this occasion 
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acted pluckily. The entrance lay under an overhanging portion of 
the rock-face, and was hidden from below by a huge semi-detached 
wall, between which and the rock-face was an open lair, dark and 
cool, about twenty-five feet long and eighteen feet wide, into which 
the cave-mouth opened. In this shady spot the cave-dwellers were 
evidently accustomed to lie, during the heat of the day, fanned 
by the cool breezes, and enabled to overlook a vast stretch of 
country below. Here it was that 1 expected to be confronted by 
either the lord or lady of the manor, or both, in which case it 
would have been exciting, for unless the lions had retreated into 
the cave (which would be unlikely) they must either have stood 
to a right and left, or charged out by the only possible way of 
escape, the narrow entrance in which we stood. We entered 
unchallenged, and found it a weird-looking spot, the piles of bones 
adding to its uncanny aspect, and the pungent feline odour, 
mingling with the sickly taint of long dessicated animal-matter, 
being oppressive. Telling Juwao to remain at the entrance, and 
giving him my Metford, while I took the double W. Richards' 12- 
bore, and substituted cartridges containing hollow-shell bullets for 
those with zinc-hardened solid ones, I threw stones into the 
mouth of the cave, and then crept in. It was quite dark inside, 
and I proceeded carefully, striking matches occasionally for a 
distance of forty feet, then the passage turned to the right, narrow- 
ing from 4} feet high and 3} feet wide, to about 3$ feet by 3 feet, 
so that I had to take to "all fours," keeping my rifle carefully 
in front of me. Another eighteen feet brought me to a small 
cave, of irregular shape, ten feet in height, and about twelve feet 
across, on the floor of which lay bones, a quantity of sable 
antelope hair, and a pile of dry grass, while the smell was 
like that pervading the inside of a travelling menagerie. The 
occupants, however, were away from home, and as I ascertained 
that there was no other passage leading from the cave, I retraced 
my steps, Juwao evincing much pleasure when I appeared at the 
entrance. I was astonished at the absence of bats from the cave, 
and there was no evidence of their ever having occupied it ; but 
the most curious thing was the heap of dry grass inside ; in what 
manner and by what creature had it been conveyed thither ? The 
guide assured me that so far as he knew no human being had ever 
been inside before, and that certainly no native of the district 
would venture there ; yet the idea of a lion going round collecting 
a bundle of grass for his parturient mate seems somewhat far- 
fetched. One other question arises, What becomes of the various 
litters of cubs after being removed from the cave and the district ? 
That they should all abandon the district is a singular fact, but 
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it becomes still more so when it is remembered that as a rule lion- 
cubs hunt with their parents till two years old. As we left the 
hill after rejoining our guide, I noticed that the summit was a 
nesting-place for marabou storks, numbers of which — ninety or a 
hundred, I should think — were squatting on the ledges, or wheeling 
in stately flight overhead. Before returning to camp we took a 
turn to the south and south-east of the hill, where the grass was 
excessively long and rank. I saw some sable and rhinoceros 
spoor, but even if we had come upon the beasts themselves, the 
jungle was too dense to afford any chance of a shot, so we turned 
and made for camp empty-handed. 
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JUWAO'S plucky conduct at the Lion Hill did not go unre- 
warded, for I at once suggested to Harrison that he should 
take him on as gun-bearer, as his present one had failed to come 
up to expectations, being too slow and wanting in energy. Juwao 
and he therefore changed places, the former being duly installed 
as gun-carrier with the same pay that Dolambi had; and he 
proved on all occasions but one worthy of the trust Our guide 
had been sulky all the afternoon, and when I reached camp he 
went off to his kraal, promising to come back at sunrise ; but 
as he failed to put in an appearance at the time appointed, I took 
Dolambi and Alexander to Indeuguma's kraal, and summoned 
the chief himself and his headmen to a " mlandu " (any matter 
to be discussed or cause of dispute is a mlandu). I should 
mention that before making this visit we had sent a messenger 
to the kraal stating the facts of the case, and telling Indeuguma 
that if he did not produce either the absconded or another guide 
we should consider he had broken faith, and demand indemnity 
in the shape of a fowl and a basket of meal ; and it was in 
consequence of his having ignored the message that I determined 
to teach him a lesson which he should not forget It happened 
that at the kraal there were three Pinda natives — I think in 
Government employ — who had seen us there in the company 
of the officials, and who knew all about our expedition, and that 
it had obtained the sanction of the Governor. This was rather 
a good thing, as I knew they would remain to hear the mlandu 
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through, and report the result on their return to Pinda. As soon 
as Indeuguma and his folk were seated I recapitulated the events 
that had happened since we arrived — Alexander interpreting in 
good form — and told him that we had made him presents, had 
traded with him at a fair price in cloth, rupees, or meat in 
exchange for garden produce; that we had not interfered with 
or even been near his kraals or his womenfolk, and had distinctly- 
forbidden any of our followers to do so ; that in return he had 
deceived us about the game (though to what extent I did not 
then know); had given us a guide who did not remain five 
minutes in the camp, and another who cleared out as soon as 
he found that his deceit was evident ; and finally, that when we 
requested him to send this one back, or another in his place, 
he had ignored the message. Had he anything to say? Yes, 
of course he had ; no native ever was in want of an excuse, 
no matter how many lies it necessitated telling; and as he got 
deeper and deeper into the mire of falsehood and invention I 
cut him short, and demanded to be conducted to the guide's kraal. 
Indeuguma volunteered to do this, and we set out together with 
a few natives from the head village. An hour's walk brought 
us to the kraal of a man whom I had seen at our camp bringing 
produce for barter, and on my questioning him he said that the 
kraal was his, but averred he knew nothing about our absconding 
guide. Needless to say, my temper did not improve with this 
trifling and deception, and I demanded that the fine be instantly 
paid or I would pull every hut about their ears. When he saw 
I was in earnest the probable truth came out. This man said 
that he was our guide's father-in-law, but that though our man 
had taken his daughter and was living with her at this village, 
he had not paid the marriage portion, and he further assured me 
that the husband had not been home the previous evening. 
Whether this was all true or only partly so did not signify, and 
I reiterated my demand that the fine be paid. This was done 
without further demur, and I was already starting towards camp 
when I noticed Indeuguma and an old headman who had accom- 
panied us from the former's village in conversation with 
Alexander. On my asking the latter what they were saying, 
he replied that they were offering to take me to a spot close 
by where I could get buffalo and sable antelope. This was not 
a politic move on the part of Indeuguma, for had he kept his 
secret a little longer we should have left under the impression 
that he was an arrant humbug, but nothing worse, whereas now 
he showed himself to be a consummate liar as well. I have 
little doubt that lower down, between the Mtiadi and the Lualwa, 
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where the natives said the bush was thick, we should have found 
elephants; but being anxious to move forward, we had to 
abandon the idea of going there. Of course, this district Indeu- 
guma looked upon as his own hunting ground, and therefore was 
prepared to run any risk to put us off the scent, which unfortu- 
nately he succeeded in doing. Returning towards camp, I shot 
a hartebeeste cow, all the meat of which I gave to the guide 
with me. 

That night we made ready for an early start next day, and 
sent a boy to the kraal telling Indeuguma to supply us with a 
guide to Makoto's village. This messenger had scarcely gone 
an hour when he came rushing back to camp, trembling with 
fright, having, he said, met a lion on the footpath. Notwith- 
standing all the jokes cracked at his expense by the others — 
none of whom would volunteer to go in his stead — he stuck to 
it that it was a lion he had met, for though he had not seen it 
he said he heard it growl. I told him he would have to point 
out the spoor early next morning, which of course he failed to do. 

We marched at an early hour, the first part of our journey — 
after leaving Nyakongoli's picturesque peak and its papyrus marsh 
behind — taking us through rough country, between huge boulders 
and detached rocky hills, everywhere thickly wooded and covered 
with long grass, eight feet high in places. After passing Ruado 
— bearing N.W. | W., six miles — a formidable forest-clad eminence 
2000 feet high, and traversing difficult country through deep, 
nigged ravines, and over stretches of bed-rock, we descended 
into a long fertile valley, and reached Makoto's village on the 
Lima. There I took a few butterflies, but failed to secure two 
very beautiful insects (Iunonia pavonina), both high and rapid 
flyers, of which I saw no other specimens. Harrison secured a 
specimen of the Narina trogon, this being also the only occasion 
upon which we met with this bird, though I thought I saw one 
at Chiperoni. The headman of the village was a genial old fellow, 
and made us a present of bananas, besides supplying us with 
a guide to the Namatimbi district, where he said we might 
possibly find a few elephants, though most of them, as well as 
other big game, were lower down the Lualwa. In the rains, 
however, he assured us, elephants often came into his crops, 
though I certainly saw no bones of any around the numerous 
pitfalls along the river-bank. 

Beyond the Lima — our course for three miles E.N.E. then 
N.E. \ E. — the country became rough and covered with heavier 
forest than we had hitherto met with, some of the trees being 
of great size. We constantly crossed bamboo - ravines, usually 
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quite dry but of great depth, which intersected our path ; occa- 
sionally we saw lovely orchids and a few rubber-vines. Buffalo 
appear numerous in the district, for their spoor was everywhere, 
and close to the village of Pwatamali they had eaten the grass 
off quite short, and trampled the ground in every direction. 

Since leaving Nyakongoli we had been marching through 
country so suited to koodoo, that I was on the look-out for 
them, notwithstanding the natives assured me there were none to 
be found. I am now confident that they were right, and that 
with the possible exception of a few along the course of the Mrari 
river, where I think I have seen their spoor, this antelope is no- 
where found throughout the interior of the Mozambique Province 
west of 3 8° east long., except on the extreme south-west 
border of the province, and possibly along the coast line. The 
impala, also, is unknown in the interior. From Pwatamali, where 
we procured a supply of tomatoes, we marched by easy stages to 
the Namatimbi river, and made camp by the bank, on the edge 
of cultivated ground, near the village of Matimati, the headman 
of the district He himself was hunting on the Lualwa during 
the period of our visit, but his " brother " Machewa, left in charge, 
was a pleasant, friendly old fellow, while the village folk were 
sociable and kindly, and gave us a hearty welcome. 

The kraal is large, and there is a considerable extent of ground 
under cultivation ; the forest in the neighbourhood is dense, 
but further away to the south it becomes more open, with 
extensive glades and hollows. To the north the country is 
covered with a network of evergreen forest-belts, containing fine 
trees. Here red duiker are numerous, and lovely birds are con- 
stantly seen on the edges of the woodlands, while in their coolest 
retreats I took many specimens of " wood-butterflies." Hunting 
formed the chief occupation of the inhabitants, more than 
half the male population of three villages being away with 
their headman; but we had no difficulty in getting a couple of 
active, wiry, intelligent fellows to accompany us as guides during 
the few days we purposed remaining. In the summer elephants 
are found throughout the district, the two extensive marshes north 
of the village being trampled by their footprints. Pitfalls were 
sunk across the tracks in the forest, and I saw a dozen or more 
elephants' skulls round them ; on one occasion I came perilously 
near to being impaled in one myself. 

The day after our arrival Harrison had the good fortune to come 
across a bull and cow wildebeeste of the variety known as the 
Nyasaland gnu (Connochxtes taurinus johnstoni), the first specimen 
sent home having been shot near Lake Shirwa, B.C. A,, by Mr. H. 
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C. Macdonald, of the Administration. My friend had a short but 
difficult stalk of twenty minutes before he got within range, when 
he secured the only one which offered a chance, the cow. I hunted 
east of the village, but found most of the country covered with long 
grass ; the spoor of elephant — about ten days old — rhinoceros, and 
buffalo— these latter fresh — I met with everywhere. One old bull 
elephant had been scratching his muddy hide against a tree on the 
marsh edge, the mud still clinging to the stem at a height of fully 
ten feet from the ground Later, on a fresh " burn," we struck the 
spoor of two rhino — bull and cow — which we followed for about 
three miles, when they entered a track of long grass, in places ten 
feet high. Here the pursuit grew exciting, as Dolambi and I suc- 
ceeded in getting to within twenty-five feet of them, by keeping to 
the narrow track by which they had entered in single file. How it 
was they did not wind us I cannot say, for though in the open such 
wind as there was blew steadily from them to us, yet in this stifling 
jungle grass the airs seemed shifty ; yet we were so close to them — 
one being a few paces to the right, the other about the same distance 
to the left of the track (we had halted just where a network of tracks 
radiated from the main one, and here the rhino had separated, one 
turning out on each side) that we could hear them nipping off and 
chewing the twigs of some thorn bushes which grew in the jungle. 
This was one of the many occasions I have come up with rhino or 
buffalo in country north of the Zambesi, and found them unattended 
by rhinoceros-birds. It was useless to endeavour to get closer to 
them, as the moment I should leave the comparatively open track 
and enter the long rustling grass, discovery would be certain. As 
it was, the guide kept in the rear, a proceeding to which I raised no 
objection, seeing that it left the narrow lane through the jungle open 
in case we had to bolt There was a chance perhaps of seeing one 
or other of them from a higher position, and as there were no trees 
to climb, I made Dolambi hoist me on his shoulders, though not 
without some misgivings as to what he would do with me if the 
beasts suddenly rushed out To my surprise I saw by the waving 
grass that the rhino had moved towards the far end of the jungle, 
having doubtless heard some sound which decided them to decamp^ 
We hurried out and ran to the end where we thought they might 
break cover, and I instructed the boys to climb a tree on the edge 
of the forest, and direct me as well as they could towards the rhino. 
Taking my big rifle and a few cartridges, I entered the jungle by a 
well-worn track ; but even from the tree the boys could not make 
the brutes out and only saw the waving grass. Finally, they winded 
me and rushed out at top speed, snorting loudly. I ran up track 
to try and intercept them, and must have been within a few yards ; 
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but in that dense cover they were as invisible as if a brick wall had 
been between us, and before I reached the open they had crossed 
it and entered the forest, where pursuit would be useless. 

Rhino were numerous in this district, and from first to last we 
had some good sp6rt with them. One big bull I lost through 
rhinoceros-birds. I had followed him for a long distance, and at 
last spoored him into some thick reeds on the edge of a swamp, 
and was close to him before the birds gave any sign. To make 
matters worse, when he did start I ran away from him, by mistake, 
thinking he was making in a certain direction, whereas he wheeled 
and went off the opposite way. On another occasion, while follow- 
ing two rhino that had moved in front of a grass -fire, I cut the 
fresh spoor of about twenty buffalo, and after following for three 
miles, sighted them in rather open ground on the edge of a belt of 
forest. I had a difficult stalk, but succeeded in knocking over a 
bull and cow. The bull I dropped with a single bullet from my 
double Gibbs' Metford, as he ran off broadside; but the cow, 
though hard hit, had to be followed. She left the troop, and we 
suddenly came on her lying down behind a thick patch of bush ; 
she had probably seen and heard us first, and sprang to her feet, 
and was already in the stride of her chafge, when a bullet from 
the double 12 stopped and brought her down. Tsetse fly abounded 
throughout this forest country, and mosquitoes were troublesome. 
It was on burnt ground, close to a belt of forest within a mile and 
a half of the village, that I saw the spoor of a lion about three 
days old — as mentioned in the previous chapter. He had chased 
and killed a red duiker, and having eaten half the carcass had gone 
away and never returned. Harrison added daily to his ornitho- 
logical collection, and at this camp, amongst others, shot specimens 
of the purple (Gallirex chlorochlamys) and green-crested turaco 
{Turacus livingstonei) ; the latter a lovely bird, surpassing its con- 
gener in delicacy of form, and perhaps in coloration. I must not 
omit to mention that I shot a duiker ewe, of the common grey 
form ; but the rufous-coloured form, styled " nyasa," was of more 
frequent occurrence. The day after I shot the buffalo, Harrison 
and I made an early start with a gang of villagers to get the meat 
cut up, but about two miles from camp we cut the spoor of a bull 
eland, and leaving most of the boys on the spot to await events, 
followed the tracks. They twisted and turned about in all direc- 
tions, and after an hour on the spoor — though little "forrarder" in 
point of distance — one of the guides and I, who were in front, saw 
some rhinoceros-birds settling in a stretch of grass-jungle. As we 
had just seen fresh buffalo - spoor, we concluded some of these 
animals were in the cover ; but on getting further round, and more 
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below wind, found fresh spoor of a rhino leading in. Posting a 
boy in a tree to watch, I sent the others round to windward of the 
cover, while Harrison and I with our gun-carriers hurried to the 
other side, and climbed an ant-heap overlooking the grass. About 
a quarter of an hour later we saw a rhino cow walk into the open 
across our front, apparently little alarmed by the talking of the 
natives. We had a fine view of her from the ant-heap, though 
from the level ground we should not have seen her at all. I gave 
her a shot with my double 12-bore, the bullet catching her in the 
neck, but too high. It brought her to her knees, however, snorting 
viciously, but she regained her feet and dashed back in the direc- 
tion whence she came, Harrison getting in a shot with his Metford, 
the bullet entering her flank and raking forward through both 
lungs. The boys saw her stagger out of the cover, cross some 
open ground, and enter a patch of long grass on the edge of the 
forest Here we separated, Harrison keeping to the left of the 
spoor, while I entered on it, and in about fifty yards came on her, 
dead, in the usual kneeling position. As Harrison had his camera, 
we secured a photo of the beast as she lay, before cutting off the 
head and setting the villagers to work on the carcass. When the 
men arrived I saw among them a naked imp of seven or eight 
years of age, and lifted him on top of the dead animal, but he 
was almost terrified out of his wits. I noticed that several of the 
bystanders looked disapprovingly upon what I did, though obliged 
to join in the laugh with ourselves and boys. Dolambi afterwards 
told me, however, that this child's father had been killed by a 
rhinoceros two years previously, the accident being assigned to 
witchcraft, the spirit of an enemy of the deceased having assumed 
the shape of, or entered into, the rhino. An old man rubbed the 
child's breast and legs with some coarse shrub from the forest, and 
gave him some of the leaves to chew. 

That the prehensile-lipped rhinoceros occurs, though nowhere 
abundantly, throughout the interior of the Mozambique Province, 
I can certify; but in no portion of that province is the square- 
mouthed species found, nor is it known to the natives. The grass 
flats to the east and north-east of the Mabo range and Nawaruma 
and on the watershed of the Luli and Lujenda rivers would appear 
in every way suited to the habits of the latter beast ; but, except it 
be in some restricted area, it is not found there. 

H. and I left the boys at the carcass, and accompanied by 
our gun -bearers and guides, took up the spoor of the buffalo 
seen when following the eland. It soon became intensely hot in 
the sun, which, after a foggy morning, now shone with redoubled 
energy ; the spoor led through four miles of grass-jungle, in which 
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not a breath of air stirred, but at last we nearly walked on our 
quarry in a thick patch. Unluckily rhinoceros -birds were in 
attendance, and instantly rose in the air, settling again with harsh 
cries on the unsuspecting bovines, waking them effectually. There 
was a rush and a chorus of bellowings and gruntings, and for a 
moment we did not know which way to move for fear of getting 
trampled in the stampede, but at last we got away after them. 
They gave us a long run, but we came up with them, standing 
about thirty yards distant on the edge of a belt of forest, and I had 
a splendid chance at a big heavy bull, as he stood broadside with 
his head turned in our direction ; but as I brought up my rifle the 
guide, who was running ahead on the spoor and had not seen them, 
moved in front of the muzzle, and as I stepped aside, the buffalo 
bolted and were lost in the bush. We failed to come up with them 
again, though we ran till our legs refused to carry us ; so we sat 
down to discuss a biscuit and "kola chocolate," but the latter being 
in a state of sponge, we gave to the boys, who ate it greedily. I 
mention this for the purpose of stating my experience of this 
compound. We took a quantity with us on this trip, but so far as 
we were concerned, it proved a failure, for we not only derived no 
sustenance from it, but its sweetness became nauseous, and created 
an intolerable thirst I do not condemn it out of hand, for it has 
proved more efficacious to others; the gentleman who recommended 
it being no less reliable an authority than Mr. F. Scott- Elliot 
That night our " band " was in attendance ; its music oftentimes 
regaled us during dinner, and not unfrequently far into the night ; 
the instruments used were the marimba, a one-stringed fiddle, a 
drum, and a sort of rattle, made of two bunches of dry seed-pods 
and small knuckle-bones, tied one at each end of a small stick, and 
producing a hideous row when vigorously shaken. The fiddle is 
an instrument having a single string of twisted sinew, waxed and 
stretched over a hollow gourd sounding-board, the sounds being 
produced by twanging the string with the finger and thumb, or 
with a piece of grass-stalk. The drum was a small one, about 
twenty inches in length, a piece of zebra-hide encasing the hollow 
wooden tube. There are many kinds of drums in use amongst the 
natives throughout Central Africa, varying in size from the one 
used by our " band " to great ear-deafening instruments placed on 
wooden supports, or straddled at one end by the performer. Few, 
however, appeal to one's musical taste in any way, for they are 
barbaric, and it is left for the marimba to relieve all Central 
African musical instruments from being unharmonious and un- 
satisfactory. 

The marimba is different, and as I write there comes the 
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recollection of many tropical nights when I have sat at the tent 
door or by the camp fire — when the glorious southern stars kept 
silent watch over the sleeping world — and listened to the sweet, 
weird, minor strains of the marimba. In a drawing-room it 
would be out of place, but played by the deft fingers of some 
dusky musician seated in the glow of the firelight, the marimba 
has no rival. It is a simple instrument, consisting of a hard wood 
sounding-board, 'to one end of which are fastened a number of 
smooth slips of iron, or of bamboo whittled down, of graduated 
lengths and sizes ; these are raised over the bridge, which crosses 
the sounding-board at a little less than a third of the distance 
down from the end to which the keys are fastened. The 
marimba is held in both hands, with each forefinger bent in 
front, and the other fingers grasping it behind, while the thumb 
presses and releases the notes, which a good player manipulates 
with rapidity and skill. Later on, at Guruwe, I saw a marimba 
of elaborate workmanship, with three rows of keys, over forty 
in number ; it was ornamented with ivory and brass work, but the 
owner would not sell it though I offered fifteen rupees. Sable 
antelope were by no means uncommon in this neighbourhood, 
especially towards the Ruado mountain, and there were a few 
eland ; H. wounded a grand bull one day, but failed to secure 
it, as his trackers became sulky and disheartened. I followed 
solitary bulls on several occasions, but lost them in the long grass ; 
H., however, shot some good cows. We both tried hard to 
get another wildebeeste, since I had recognised Harrison's as a 
variety with which I was unacquainted. Guinea-fowl were 
numerous, and are the most acceptable addition to one's larder 
in the bush. I did not meet with a specimen of the crested 
guinea-fowl {Guttera edouardt), so common nearer the Zambesi. 
One afternoon I was out with my butterfly-net, looking for 
specimens in a belt of forest near the kraal, while a boy who 
accompanied me carried H.'s 12-bore shot-gun and my rook- 
rifle. I had knocked over a fine rhinoceros hornbill, which flew 
some distance before falling in the middle of thick jungle, and 
as I ran to pick it up, I was startled by a nearly hairless buffalo 
bull, which jumped to his feet amongst tangled creepers and 
brushwood, and stood staring hard at me, but lumbered off when 
I shouted, which, considering my armament, was all I could do. 
After striking camp at the Namatimbi, we marched to Pinyapinya, 
the village of the headman Mapinya, passing through magnificent 
forest country. High on the trunks of many of the trees, and 
at the bifurcation of the branches, grew great masses of broad- 
leaved ferns and beautiful orchids. Mapinya was not to be seen 
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on our arrival, he was said to be " sick," having been stabbed in 
the neck while endeavouring to capture his brother-in-law, who 
had killed two women at his kraal. The next morning, however, 
other headmen came to camp, but we could not elicit any satis- 
factory information as regards game; they simply made lying 
statements with the object of getting rid of us. A collection of 
huts forming a village of some importance, under the chieftainship 
of one Chifungulu, was the next kraal we touched at ; it is prettily 
situated among groves of bananas, at the foot of a low straggling 
range of bush-crowned hills, on a stream — the Indi — flowing 
south-east towards the Namatimbi. We obtained bananas, and 
bartered meat for flour and other produce, but the inhabitants 
were hard to deal with, and combined the greatest amount of 
insolence with the least of information. Chifungulu, who came 
up as we were leaving, states that he is only a headman under the 
chief Pwatsedsia, and advised us to go further east to Chirimani's 
country, where he said there were plenty of elephants. It was 
evident that our presence was undesirable, and he made any 
excuse to get rid of us rather than give information as to game 
in his own district 

From this kraal we obtained a guide to the village of the chief 
Pwatsedsia, and marched through fine, open, forest country, wind- 
ing around the bases of low hills, many considerably wooded. 
In places we crossed ravines full of bamboo -jungle, four being 
of great depth ; we saw plenty of buffalo -spoor, and two small 
troops of Lichtenstein. Pwatsedsia's village is large, but in no 
part of Africa in which I have travelled have I met with such 
meanness, suspicion, and insolence as here. The chief waited 
on us on our arrival — a dry, wizened old creature, with bowed 
legs, an abnormally large, ape-like head, and a thin, cracked, 
falsetto voice, looking like a resuscitated Egyptian mummy. He 
had no objection to talk, but it was only talk, for there was not a 
fragment of truth in anything he said. At first he endeavoured 
to persuade us that it was years since he had seen a head of 
game, or eaten the flesh of any, but as he spoke he cast glances 
in the direction of a tree in the courtyard, on the branches of 
which hung horns of bushbuck, Lichtenstein, eland, and buffalo, 
some taken from animals killed less than a week previously. 

After talking from noon, fencing our questions and framing 
replies by the help of his attendant headmen when his own stock 
of lies was low, he admitted, about 5 p.m., that there was game 
somewhere north of the Zambesi, probably towards Chimbwi, 
but certainly not in Chirimani's country nor his own 1 Now it 
was at Chirimani's that his own headman, Chifungulu, had in- 
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formed us we should find game, so we rather "had" the pair 
when at this juncture Chifungulu walked into the kraal, having 
followed us, avowedly, with a small present of meal and eggs, 
but with the object of ascertaining the result of our interview 
with Pwatsedsia. I brought the two face to face — Alexander 
repeating the statements of each to the other — and then asked 
Chifungulu why he had told us there was game in that country 
if, as his chief averred, there was none. His answer, though 
artful, was a confirmation of our opinions concerning these people : 
u Pwatsedsia is my chief, and if he says there is no game, then 
there is none — he knows all about it." From this answer we took 
our cue. Evidently Chifungulu had been taken by surprise by 
our request for information about game, before he had consulted 
with his chief as to what he should say, and had blurted out 
something so near the truth that he feared he might have dis- 
pleased that worthy. Consequently he came to the village to see 
" how the land lay," and finding that he had " put his foot into it," 
admitted that he had told a lie. We rose from the interview im- 
pressed with two facts ; one, that there was game in Chirimani's 
country across the Mrumbi (Lualwa), and the other, that it was 
a toss up which of the two, Pwatsedsia or Chifungulu, was the 
best representative Ananias had in the country. As it was late 
when the interview concluded, we camped at the kraal that night 
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AT an early hour next morning Pwatsedsia informed us that 
he was prepared to send a guide to show game in his own 
country; and when we asked the old humbug why he had changed 
his mind, he said he had " thought the matter over," but did not 
offer to explain how it was that game which was yesterday non- 
existent, now existed. But as he was evidently acting a part, we 
had lost faith in him, so after a hasty breakfast we struck camp, 
and marched for the Mrumbi, accompanied by a guide who was 
to take us across his border. The latter was a skinny-looking 
scarecrow, but as active and cheerful as he was skinny, so we 
made good progress. Once across the Mrumbi, we entered 
Chirimani's country, so we gave our guide a small present and 
sent him back. 

The country is covered with open forest, and everywhere well 
watered ; while numerous hills of considerable altitude relieve the 
monotony of the bush. To our left, bearing N. £ E. magnetic, 
distant twelve miles, the fine, jagged peaks of Mbarazi — 3000 
feet — rise in bold relief, while to the north-east is the rugged, 
bush-covered range of InjerezL To the east and south-east 
the country is broken, consisting of low, rocky hills surrounded 
by thick belts of forest, smooth, rounded granite "kopjes," and 
long, stony ridges, intersected by deep, wooded ravines ; through- 
out the district the spoor of elephants, rhinoceros, and buffalo 
is everywhere met with. There were gorgeous flower displays, 
showing a prolixity of colour usually considered more character- 
istic of the temperate zones ; in another month or six weeks it 
would be still more beautiful, but the floral decorations of Central 
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Africa are retained in greater or less perfection throughout the 
year. Everything in these regions is on a scale so vast, and 
the non-flowering vegetation is so luxuriant, that the brilliantly- 
coloured flowering portion cannot be expected to come into 
prominence at every turn, even though displaying rainbow hues. 
Within a comparatively restricted area were many lovely masses of 
colour — ground orchids, yellow and scarlet; purple and white 
petunias, pink hibiscuses, snowy gardenias, and bean-flowers — 
crimson, purple, and orange. This district must once have been 
more thickly populated, for we passed the sites of old kraals, upon 
which the grass had grown up rank and impenetrable. 

After crossing another fair-sized stream — Chibondo — flowing 
south into the Mrumbi, where that morning five or six buffaloes 
had been trampling amongst a lot of tobacco plants left to culti- 
vate themselves, we drew up to the Lumwi range, which extended 
across our front north-west and south-east, and soon afterwards 
reached the first of Chirimani's villages, a dozen or fourteen of 
which lie in the rich semi-marshy valley, under the southern front 
of the range. After obtaining the sanction of the headman to 
camp in a spot which we selected, we soon had everything in 
order after the porters came up ; and by the time we had finished 
there came a wondering crowd of natives, who seemed friendly, 
and promised to assist in finding game. We took our guns out 
in the evening, but only shot a brace of francolin, which H. 
secured for the pot The next day was Sunday, but as food was 
wanted for our retinue, we sallied forth at an early hour, each with 
a guide supplied by the headman. Harrison hunted north towards 
the Injerezi range, and though he found spoor of rhino, sable, and 
buffalo, obtained no chance at anything ; in fact, as he described 
it, he tramped all day through long grass over his head, and so 
dense that it would have been impossible to distinguish game. 
I held an easterly direction after getting round the point of the 
Lumwi range, and met with better luck, seeing elephant, rhino, 
buffalo, sable, and zebra spoor, and from the summit of a rocky 
hill which I climbed, obtained a view of the distant peaks of Deri, 
Liuli, and Chiperoni. Descending on the other side, we nearly 
walked on to a herd of buffalo lying asleep in the long grass. 
They broke away without our sighting any; but an hour later, 
while crossing an angle formed by the junction of two streams, 
where a small extent of ground was covered with young herbage, 
we saw two or three buffalo at the point of junction. The ground 
between was too open to permit of stalking straight into them, 
but I gained fifty yards by taking advantage of an ant-heap, 
whence I examined the ground with my glasses, and made out 
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nine or ten other buffalo, about twenty yards beyond those first 
seen, lying amid scrubby bush in the shade of trees. I did not 
see a decent head, however, amongst them ; in fact, those lying 
down were so closely packed that I could make nothing of their 
appearance. But my object being to obtain meat, I decided to 
creep nearer with Dolambi, leaving the others at the ant-heap, and 
taking my hand-camera with me. The grass was only a few 
inches in height, but about fifty yards from the nearest buffalo 
grew three saplings, and a tuft or two of longer grass, which the 
fire had left standing ; and by crawling flat on our stomachs we 
got the saplings between us and the game, so that, supposing the 
wind did not betray us, it became only a matter of careful crawling 
to avoid detection by those buffalo which were standing. The 
wind, however, was not so steady as it might have been, for before 
we reached the trees I noticed signs of uneasiness amongst the 
buffalo; but we held on, and at last gained the desired shelter, 
whence I made out a good bull lying among the rest, but so 
hidden that a shot was impossible. I thought I might gain 
another ten yards by creeping to a tuft of grass in front, knowing 
that if the worst came to the worst, and they bolted, I should 
knock one over before they disappeared, and thus secure meat for 
the camp, while I might also get a photo into the bargain. I was 
within arm's length of the grass-tuft, Dolambi close up behind, 
when a cow and calf, hitherto unperceived, walked out of a patch 
of bush on the bank and stood at about thirty-five yards, staring 
at me. With caution I drew the double 12 to my side, and then 
tried to focus the standing group of buffalo, but the finder was so 
small, and the "shade" so ineffectual, that I could not do this 
satisfactorily. I lay in open ground, and so long as the cow stood 
watching I kept motionless, but when she turned and entered 
thick bush on the left, and the buffaloes which had been lying 
down rose, stretched themselves, and commenced walking towards 
me, I pressed the button of the camera, and got my rifle in hand. 
The bull had passed out of sight behind the others, but the cow 
and calf once more walked into the open, accompanied by another, 
the biggest cow buffalo I ever saw. I let her advance to a distance 
of thirty yards, then, taking her between neck and shoulder, pressed 
the trigger. She fell in a heap, bellowing loudly, and as the troop 
turned left and dashed through the scrub across the stream I fired 
my left barrel at another fair-sized beast As I ran in pursuit I 
saw the big cow was dead, and soon after sighted the troop, which, 
after the first rush, had settled down to a steady pace. A glance 
assured me my wounded beast was not with them, so knowing he 
was hard hit, I retraced my steps, and to my surprise found him 
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dead on the bank of the stream, the two-ounce bullet having gone 
through his heart and out on the other shoulder. I skinned the 
cow's head, and carried the mask, skull, and horns, with as much 
meat as we could manage, to camp, covering up the carcasses. 
The horns measured 36^ inches across the outside. When passing 
through the native gardens on the way, an old woman brought me 
water in a calabash, and a basket of ground-nuts and another of 
sweet potatoes. At these kraals one could purchase anything 
they had with salt, for which the demand was great. 

After a cool night the morning broke cloudy and misty, and 
I wanted to get away early on the chance of catching a lion 
at the carcasses, but what with one delay and another it was 
seven a.m. before I left. I went ahead with Dolambi and the 
guide, telling the boys who were following to cut up the meat and 
to keep at a reasonable distance in the rear, so as not to disturb 
anything that might be at the carcass by their chatter. We 
passed round the point of the Lumwi range and entered an 
extensive u dambo " on the north side, a portion of which had been 
burnt out by the fire which I lit the previous day. At the far end 
of this we came suddenly on the spoor of four elephants — a good- 
sized cow, and three younger animals — which the fire had disturbed 
and driven out of the range during the night As there was 
no bull with them, and they had many hours' start of us, we 
only followed the spoor for about four or five miles in case they 
might be waiting till nightfall to return to the range ; then finding 
they were still going on at a round pace, we left them and made 
our way to the spot where the buffalo had fallen. The carcasses 
were untouched, but the troop had been back on the spot, tramp- 
ling up the ground on all sides, and uprooting the bushes with 
their horns, evidently enraged at the smell of blood. We took 
their spoor for about six miles, but lost it in a grass-fire. Skirting 
the back of the range on our return, we struck fresh rhino-spoor, 
and followed it round the base of the mountain, through dense 
forest, and over rocky ground, then up a steep "neck" between 
the Lumwi and Ingundungwa ranges, and into a bamboo- 
jungle on the south side, where the ground was so strewn with 
rocks that we failed to hold it In this jungle we found traces 
of elephant and rhino, a troop of the former having apparently 
gone out to the east, along the Ingundungwa range, on the day 
of our arrival. By the frequency of the grass-fires along the 
ranges, I felt sure that the natives were doing their utmost to 
drive out the elephants. I shot a specimen of the yellow baboon, 
which H. wanted for preservation ; the boys deriving much fun 
from the skinning, some of them thinking we were " half daft n I 
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The headman of the village near which we were camped was 
inclined to be mystifying when questioned about elephants, and 
was evidently annoyed at our having discovered their existence 
in the district Although there were few at this season, these 
seemed to remain in the ranges, but the spoor was nearly all 
made during the rains. One morning I was out early shooting 
guinea-fowl and francolin in the native gardens, and returning to 
camp through low bush, put up the finest bushbuck I have seen. 
I am sure its horns were nearer eighteen than seventeen inches. 
Unluckily I only had small shot in my friend's smooth-bore, and 
Dolambi with my rifle was several yards behind, so I did not 
fire. I secured a nyasa ewe one evening, and missed two shots 
with my rook-rifle at a couple of lesser trumpeter hornbills 
(Bycanistes buccinator). These birds are smaller than B. cristatus, 
the horny helmet or casque on the head being less prominent ; 
they are more partial to open forest country, but they are quite 
as noisy and difficult to approach. I shot a magnificent eland 
bull at the back of the Lumwi, the horns measuring 23J inches 
from base to tip, with a circumference of ten. Next day we made 
a flying camp near the point of the range in order to be near 
the best shooting ground. There was a commotion that night 
in camp, our boys and those of the neighbouring kraal getting 
up a dance of an uproarious nature; and their merriment 
increased when H. and I came up to witness the performance. 
We started together at five a.m. next day, struck buffalo-spoor 
at the back of the range, and following it for two miles sighted 
the troop across open ground 300 yards distant, standing on 
the shady fringe of the forest. Accompanied by our two gun- 
carriers, we stalked towards them, but found that meanwhile they 
had moved another 200 yards into the forest ; advancing 
cautiously, we saw one standing under a tree, no others, however, 
being in sight. The ground rose in a low ridge between us 
and the buffalo, and thinking the troop were in the hollow 
beyond, we advanced on all fours. Gaining the ridge, we 
suddenly heard a loud commotion in a patch of scrub and reed- 
like grass to our right front, in which the buffalo were concealed ; 
and thinking they were going out, we ran forward, meeting the 
leaders of the herd coming in our direction about forty yards 
off. They were packed close, and jostled one another with a 
great clattering of horns as each strove to push to the front 
H. fired, and in the confusion which resulted I saw one moving 
along broadside to us, and fired ; he staggered backwards over 
a fallen log and dropped. Harrison put in two more shots, 
while I followed after the troop; but though I ran a long way, 
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I failed to come up with them. Returning to my friend, I found 
that both bulls killed were his; in the rush, I did not know I 
fired at the one he wounded. We saw a troop of Lichtenstein 
hartebeeste when returning to camp, grazing near where I shot 
the buffalo cow. 

Next day I was unlucky enough to lose an eland cow with a 
grand pair of horns. I came on a bull and two cows feeding in an 
open dambo, and put two bullets into the former at 170 yards ; he 
made off across my front, followed by the two cows, when I noticed 
for the first time what a fine head one of the latter carried. Getting 
a steady kneeling shot I hit her hard, for she turned out, and I 
missed a second shot at her as she ran up the dambo, at the far 
end of which she lay down by a patch of bush extending into the 
dambo. As I did not think the bull would go far, I worked 
round with Dolambi behind the cow, and below wind of her, 
approaching her, as I thought, carefully through the low leafy 
bush; but to my annoyance I saw the other boys, who, contrary 
to orders, had left the spot where I told them to remain, and stood 
in the open dambo about 150 yards above wind of where the 
wounded cow had been lying. She had got up and gone while 
I was trying to stalk her, and though we afterwards followed 
several miles, never saw her again. Meantime I returned to the 
spot where I hoped to pick up the wounded bull's spoor, and soon 
afterwards caught sight of an eland watching us from a patch of 
scrub about 200 yards distant; believing this to be the bull we 
were in search of, I took a steady kneeling shot — the eland fell, but 
recovered its legs again and was making off through the bush, 
when a lucky shot with the left brought it down, dead. I was 
annoyed to find that it was a cow, doubtless the second of the two 
with the bull; I did not want her head, which was an average 
one, and would not have fired had I known. About half a mile 
back on the spoor we found the bull dead, having gone scarcely 
200 yards from where I last marked him. He was a fine beast, 
and I skinned the head, but even this trophy did not compensate 
me for the loss of that splendid cow, or the slaughter of the second 
one. H. lost a bull the following day, owing to his boy not 
being on the spot with the spare rifle; when hit the bull deliberately 
turned round, and came galloping past my friend within forty yards. 
I afterwards saw a number of vultures circling round some spot in 
the direction in which I understood this bull had gone, but though 
we walked in the direction and searched for an hour carefully, we 
found no trace of the eland nor of the object the vultures were 
watching. I shot a big reedbuck ram to the north of the range, 
which jumped up under some low trees on an open ridge, and fell 
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to my shot. Laying my rifle against a bush, and calling Dolambi to 
help, I seized it by the hind-legs as it was struggling on the ground; 
it gave two kicks and sent me sprawling on my back, but I laid 
hold of my rifle, and as it was cantering off, brought it down 
with a bullet at the root of the tail. The same evening returning 
to camp, I met with a piece of hard luck ; we were walking on a 
narrow footpath between the ranges, when in the distance I saw a 
troop of sable antelope feeding up a hollow towards us, but although 
I had a fair chance I made a bungle. By stalking towards them I 
got an easy shot at a splendid bull at 160 yards as he stood on an 
ant-heap, the rest being out of sight in the hollow ; the bull fell to 
the shot, but out of sight behind the ant-heap, then recovered 
himself and went off through low bush, turning short to the right 
Dolambi and I thought he went away with the herd and followed 
them, but after a while, seeing no blood on the spoor, we retraced 
our steps, and having found the spoor followed it till dark, but 
never came up with it The wounded animal having a long start, 
had passed close to where I left the other boys on the footpath, 
but they had not savoir-faire to shout and apprise us of the fact 
I was disappointed, being anxious to secure specimens of this 
antelope from the Mozambique Province; unfortunately my bad 
luck in this respect clung to me throughout, as I only secured a single 
cow, near the Zoa falls on the Ruo, some months later. Before 
leaving this camp, we altered our plan of campaign, chiefly owing 
to the fact that my friend had to return to England about the new 
year, and that we had been misinformed in regard to the number 
of elephants we should find. Had we found them fairly numerous 
— as we were told would be the case — we had purposed journeying 
northward to the Rovuma, and thence making our way east to the 
coast, or west, up the river, to the eastern shores of Lake Nyasa 
thence into the B.C.A. Protectorate; sport, and the collection of 
zoological specimens, being the primary objects we had in view. 

It had been a long-cherished idea of mine that the square- 
mouthed rhinoceros would be found in some part of the interior 
of Mozambique, and it was the hope of proving this to be the 
case, equally as much as the reports of troops of elephants, that 
led me to turn my attention to this province as a hunting field. 
But the further we advanced, the more evident it became that 
elephants were scarce, and the few that did exist were confined 
for nine months in the year to the low-lying country between the 
route traversed by us and the coast ; whereas reports agreed that 
to the west, in the forest around Chiperoni mountain, we should 
certainly get elephants. We therefore resolved to reorganise our 
caravan, and travelling light, make a flying trip to the northward 
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across the Liuli, without delaying to hunt ; then to work south- 
ward again, pick up our main caravan, and proceed to Chiperoni, 
leaving it an after-question whether we remained in the district 
hunting elephants, or recrossed the Zambesi and hunted in the 
Shupanga forest, where we knew elephants to be plentiful. 
Accordingly we made arrangements at the village to leave the 
bulk of our loads in charge of a number of our porters and a 
capitao, and to march towards the Lualwa river. As the relation 
of sporting incidents is the raison <TStre of this work, I shall give 
only a brief outline of our journey. The first point we made was 
a village on the Lualwa river, seventeen miles, thence we marched 
to the old village of Mapasu, twenty-eight miles distant N.E. by N. 
from Chirimani, on the Mwambedsi, a tributary, or more probably 
the headwaters, of the Mlungosi, the new village being built some 
six miles further to the east The country is flat, covered with thin, 
stunted forest, and intersected by numerous footpaths ; a broad 
track, much used in the old slave-days, coming from the British 
Protectorate, and, passing through the village, leads to the coast 
at Quillimane. At Mapasu we procured a guide to take us to the 
Lugira next day, a distance of twenty miles on a course N.E. \ E. 
It is a fine stream, the high-water mark at flood showing a rise of 
about twenty-two feet. We crossed at a good drift, where the 
river is about sixty yards wide, and flowing smoothly over sand, 
but a few miles lower it becomes rocky, and forms two falls of 
considerable depth near to Ndimbi's village; about forty miles 
south-east it joins the Lukugu, and flows into the sea thirty-three 
miles north-east of Quillimane. Resuming our march in the 
morning, and holding a general direction N. by E. f E., we reached 
the Luwana, at the kraal of one Mtibi, flowing east into the 
Luwu ; and in the afternoon did another seven miles to a small 
stream containing brackish water, where we encamped for the 
night 

The country now became more broken, and a considerable range 
of hills appeared in front ; game was scarce, but rhinoceros are 
found here in the summer. A march of an hour brought us to 
a strong stream, the Luwu, which takes its rise under the Luazi 
range, some fifty miles north-west, on the eastern shores of Lake 
Shirwa; from here the imposing Mabo peak, distant over thirty 
miles N.E. \ E., is visible, also the lesser Mrupo, N. \ E., fourteen 
miles distant. There should be fairly good mixed sport further 
down this river towards its junction with the Lukugu as well as 
on the last-named river, where there are still a few elephants. We 
met with waterbuck for the first time since leaving the Zambesi. 
Beyond the Luwu we ascended to higher ground, where zebra and 
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Lichtenstein hartebeeste were numerous ; the country was exces- 
sively rough, and tsetse fly prevalent 

At three p.m. we found water in a deep hole in the otherwise 
dry bed of a stream, and not knowing how far distant the river 
might be, we camped for the night ; later on we took our rifles, 
and my friend succeeded in bagging a fat Lichtenstein cow. 
Next morning we marched in a generally N.E. by N. direction, 
past Mtisi's village, under the Mrupo mountain, six miles due 
west, the Mabo peak and range bearing E.S.E. — about twelve 
miles distant — across the Lukugu river. Here we struck the 
broad Kuruwe-Angoche caravan route, another of the roads along 
which thousands of natives, whose relatives had been captured 
or shot by the slavers, had in past years been driven, abjectly 
miserable, with despair in their hearts, and the galling "gold? or 
slave-stick, encircling their necks. A couple of miles beyond 
Mtisi's we crossed the Lukugu about three miles below where 
the Ulwa joins it; from here our guide said we could reach 
Kuruwe that night, but as we had already done ten miles, we 
went on to the village of Chilomba, nine miles N. JE., and 
camped. Game was scarce, probably owing to the dense popula- 
tion ; but we were told that there were elephants on the Lukugu. 
Before us the horizon is bounded between N.W. and N.E. by 
successive ranges of lofty hills, Muderi, the highest peak of 
the Namuli mountains, being about twenty miles distant N.W. 
by N. \ N. ; it is nearly 8000 feet in height, but less imposing than 
Mabo. A march of 4^ hours with half an hour's halt brought us 
next day to Kuruwe, or Guruwe, the Rome of these parts, since 
all roads lead to it The village, I think, has at one time been 
stockaded, and is situated in the midst of beautiful scenery, 
at the entrance to a gorge of the Namuli range, on a small 
tributary of the Lukugu. Traces of Arab influence are apparent 
in the numerous rectangular dwellings, the long white shirt 
and turban worn by some of the men, the cross-legged sitting 
posture adopted, and also by the fact that in the plantations 
the small sweet banana of Arab introduction is cultivated. I 
noticed, however, a type of hut which we had not yet met with — 
the "beehive" — similar in construction to, though far less neat 
and of smaller diameter than, those of the Bantu races south 
of the Zambesi. The natives of the district are principally of 
the Alomwe tribe, allied to the Makua of the east coast They 
do not tattoo to any extent, but make small longitudinal incisions, 
three or four in number, on the forehead, above the nose; these 
incisions in several instances were cicatrised, charcoal having been 
rubbed into the wounds, so that the blue-black lumps of flesh which 
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resulted constituted a frightful disfigurement Bracelets, necklets, 
armlets, and anklets are universally worn, as well as various 
charms, especially a small bag of snakeskin, containing powder 
as an antidote for snake bites, though less commonly seen than 
amongst the Zulu tribes in the south. The powder is pale yellow, 
whereas in the south it is dark red-brown. The bracelets are 
sometimes of ivory, but more frequently brass and copper ; others 
are cut from the sole of an elephant's foot The coarse hairs 
at the end of elephants' tails are also used for this purpose, the 
bracelet thus made consisting of three strands, either forming a 
series of neatly-made knots at intervals, or a single knot after 
the style of a "buckle-ring." Bracelets and necklets are often 
of plaited grass as well, and women affect huge copper or brass 
bangles for the ankles, some wearing quite a number, which 
extend from the ankle to the top of the calf. 

Kuruwe should be a healthy spot, for its altitude is little less 
than 4000 feet ; at this time of the year the atmosphere was 
generally misty and hazy, probably owing to the grass-fires, 
the smoke from which is diffused over the whole country. Many 
of the older men in this district have been closely associated with 
the Arab slave - raiding. Angoche, the Moma river - mouth, 
Barawa, and Mikolongo are all ports on the east coast from which 
slaves were embarked ; and even recently — in fact, till the time 
of the French conquest of Madagascar — the slave market of that 
island received supplies from Angoche and Barawa. Most of 
the caravans passed through Kuruwe or Napuza, either from 
Makanjira's country or from Makata in the Yao country, and the 
Lujenda valley. The Wa-yao and other powerful tribes to the 
N. and N.W. assisted the Arabs ; but at the present day, unless 
Mpeseui — against whom the Protectorate Government was 
organising an expedition — still raids in the adjacent countries, 
and disposes of slaves to the Loangwa Arabs, I suppose slavery 
is entirely a thing of the past in the British South African 
Company's sphere, as it certainly is in the British Central African 
Protectorate. 

From Kuruwe we marched ten miles E. } N., across the foothills 
of the range to Lukosi, another large kraal on a stream flowing 
east into the Ligonya, whence, by a rough footpath heading north 
over some rocky country, we passed between the Namuli range to 
the west and the Nyagu and Nyabala ranges to the east, reaching 
a camping ground on another tributary of the Ligonya. Here I 
first saw spoor of what I believe was a roan antelope, which 
is probably found sparsely along these ranges. 

In the morning we marched north to one of the villages under 
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the headman Napuza, on the Mulema river, which flows north into 
the Liuli. Through this village runs a broad caravan route to the 
east coast, crossing the Mkubari (or Mukabari) river, skirting the 
northern end of the Chiga range, and following the east bank of 
the Ngambo river to Mozambique. Here we obtained two guides, 
after much difficulty, to accompany us across the Liuli river, 
beyond which the natives assure us the country is uninhabited, 
and water scarce until we reach the neighbourhood of the Ching- 
wari range. 

Resuming our march, we held the right bank of the Mulema 
for about ten miles, once more opening up a view of the fine 
Muderi peak, then, crossing the river, halted on the other bank. 
The whole country is covered with dense grass jungle, which in 
the west was burning fiercely. Game is scarce, and the appear- 
ance of the country is such as would never tempt a sportsman 
to spend any time there. For three days our course lay more or 
less along the left bank of the river, N. by E. J E. To the west the 
country is excessively flat, covered with dry, yellow grass, and 
stunted, thin, shadeless forest Across the river, however, to the 
east, low hills run down in places to the banks, and the horizon is 
bounded by a series of extensive, gently ascending plateaus. 
Early on the third day we left the river, which here takes a 
considerable easterly bend before flowing into the Liuli, and 
twenty-four hours later, during which time we found no water, 
we reached the southern bank of the Liuli, a splendid stream 
a hundred yards wide, flowing through fine forest, in which was 
the spoor of buffalo, rhinoceros, and waterbuck. Reedbuck, too, 
are plentiful along the course of this river, and appear to be paler 
than those further south. The passage of the river was difficult, 
the water running in two deep channels over shifting sand ; the 
banks are steep, and show a flood-mark of twenty-five feet We 
crossed about six miles above the confluence of the Mulema, 
whence our course lay N. by W.JW. across twenty-four miles 
of dry, uninhabited country to a peculiarly shaped, solitary hill, 
called Nwambara, where we found water in the upper end of a 
long hollow trending north-east towards the Murari river. On 
all maps that I have seen, probably compiled from Portuguese 
sources, this hill (Nwambara or Nwambala) is placed too far to the 
eastward and northward; from its summit the highest point of 
the Chingwari range bears N.W. by N. i N. ; the Indimba hills bear 
N.W. | N., and Mpalama N. J E. 

Between the Liuli and Nwambara we met with numbers of 
Lichtenstein hartebeeste and zebra, and I believe saw wilde- 
beeste; elands are numerous round Nwambara, and there are 
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a few sable antelope. About six miles beyond the hill are 
numerous holes, which in the rains contain water; and here we 
saw the spoor of rhinoceros and eland, as well as wart-hog, and 
a small antelope, apparently duiker. I shot a couple of klip- 
springers on Nwambara, both rams; these little antelope are 
found sparsely throughout the province, wherever low hills and 
bush afford a suitable sanctuary. When approaching the Murari 
river, I saw spoor of roan antelope, and though we did not come 
across the animals themselves, there is no doubt they exist in the 
country, probably to the north-west, beyond the valley of the 
great Lujenda river. On the plateaus between it and the Nyasa 
lake they would be found to be fairly numerous. From Nwam- 
bara we marched north north-west, passing between the Mpalama 
hills — four singular " kopjes M of graduated sizes — distant twelve 
miles, and the Indimba, ten miles, and reached the Murari river, 
or Masala, as it is sometimes written. Here we found traces of 
human habitations in the shape of two small villages of Alomwe 
and Makua natives. Makapa and Chitimbi informed us we 
could reach the Lujenda by a good footpath in three days' 
marching, but as we had decided upon our course of action, 
which necessitated a speedy return southward, we relinquished 
all idea of accomplishing a fascinating journey. 
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ON our return we took a different route to that by which we 
had travelled, hoping to lessen the mileage by avoiding the 
easterly detours made when skirting the Namuli range, and follow- 
ing the course of the Mulema, and also so as not to pass through 
Kuruwe, where the people were anything but friendly. The latter 
object we attained, but did not succeed in lessening the mileage to 
any extent, marching 266J miles against 268. The long marches 
without water were trying, and we were all pleased when we once 
more stood on the banks of the Liuli, with a fertile country before 
us. From Nwambara we had accomplished a distance of thirty- 
eight miles, S.W.JS., with only such water as we were able to 
carry ; and on reaching the Liuli, followed it for about thirteen 
miles, to about a mile above the confluence of the Ludsia, where 
we crossed, some thirty-five miles west and south of where we 
struck the river on our northward journey. Believing that the 
Ludsia took its rise in the Namuli range due south, we followed 
up stream to the Ludsi, keeping a general direction S. J W. ; 
and crossing the latter, marched twenty miles S.S.W. to the 
Ukwoti villages at the foot of the range. Viewed from this side 
Namuli appears rugged and precipitous, and shows two peaks, - 
Muderi — already pointed out to us from the south-east, and the 
only one seen from that direction — and Makwa, at the north end 
of the range, which here appears the higher of the two. The 
surrounding country, which seems as healthy as the Shir6 High- 
lands, is fertile and well-watered ; and, to the west, in the direction 
of the Milanje range, and the Luazi mountains, east of Shirwa 
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lake — the Anguru country as it is called — the view shows a succes- 
sion of hills and plateaus, with an average altitude of 3000 feet, 
intersected by streams. The caravan route we crossed further 
east at Napuza's village passes through Ukwoti, the whole country 
being cut in all directions by footpaths. A march of six hours 
S.W. by W. over hilly country, through the fertile valleys and 
bush -clad slopes of the range, brought us to a stream at the 
western extremity of the latter, said to be the head-waters of the 
Lukugu, which thus encircle the foothills; but later on, after 
crossing the Kuruwe caravan route, keeping a course S. i E., we 
reached another stream, also " Lukugu," which carried more water, 
and appears the main one. It is a matter df regret that I was 
unable to explore this district, and that to the north, especially 
round the head-waters of the Liuli and down its course to the Ludsia 
and Mulema, where we crossed when journeying north. Since, so 
far as I know, we were the first to travel through this province, it 
is to be regretted our researches were not less incomplete. 

Early on the second morning after leaving the Lukugu, we 
crossed the Ulwa, about twenty miles west of our former route; 
thence our course lay S. J W. for about thirty-six miles over broken 
forest country to the Luwana, where we again got into our old 
track, which we followed to our camp at Chirimani. Here we 
once more got our caravan together, and started for the Chiperoni 
district This seemed advisable, since our carriers were becoming 
demoralised and dissatisfied with the duration of their absence. 
A march of 3£ hours due north brought us to the village of 
Mnganiwa, situated at the head of a marshy hollow which trends 
south-west towards the Mrumbi. The route lay between the 
points of the Injerezi and Lumwi ranges, through grass jungles, 
alternating with forest and bush country. The village lay beyond 
a rocky spur from Mukonji hill, which bore due west, two miles 
distant from the kraal The natives said there was no game in 
the district, and as we saw no spoor during the march, after a 
brief halt we resumed our route. Darkness overtook us before we 
reached water, and we struggled on through dense bush and grass 
jungle, heading towards all the points of the compass as the track 
turned and twisted between the hills and granite " kopjes " dotted 
on all sides. At last we struck water in the bottom of a ravine 
of great depth, the largest I have seen in Africa. How we 
scrambled and lowered ourselves down into it in the dark I do 
not know, still less can I explain how we got out the other side, 
especially those carriers who had awkward loads; but we suc- 
ceeded at last, and made our camp on the opposite hillside. 
During the night dew fell heavily sixty yards higher up the slope, 
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but everything was dry round our camp and between it and the 
ravine. At the village of Patapata, reached at an early hour, we 
crossed a great extent of cultivated ground. Tobacco is grown 
in quantities, as also at Kuruwe, but the plants attained a greater 
size than I have seen elsewhere in the province; I procured 
some of the leaves, having long been out of decent tobacco, 
hoping they might prove superior to what I had obtained at 
various kraals. From Patapata the peaks of Deri and Liuli are 
visible, Deri bearing north-west and Liuli N.W. by N., about 
twenty-five miles distant ; Mbarazi peak bore S.W. \ S., nine miles 
distant At the village of Inkanga-mwana, reached after a march 
of 4| miles on a course N.W. by W., we again found large 
areas under cultivation. The village is prettily situated on open 
ground under the Mtana hill, from which streams flow towards the 
Mrumbi. Here I tried my new tobacco, with the result that 
— owing probably to the strength of the opiate, and the heat of 
the sun — I became violently sick. As the natives assured us 
there was game to the west, and we found eland-spoor numerous 
in the " gardens," we decided to try our luck in the vicinity for a 
day or two ; the headman conducted us to a spot where we could 
pitch our tents close to good water, and promised guides in the 
morning. 

We had some difficulty for the first time with our Pinda boys, 
the men from Port Herald apparently having nothing to say 
on this occasion. I thought Alexander was the instigator in the 
movement, and subsequent events confirmed my belief. I hardly 
know how the misunderstanding started, but it was during the 
payment of wages. Alexander received his with much grumbling ; 
but when asked if he was dissatisfied he said " No." Juwao— 
Harrison's gun-bearer — wanted more pay, which, considering 
he was drawing the same as Dolambi, who was trained and 
experienced, we thought a cool request, and refused. Dolambi 
also grew sullen ; but his reason for being so was more vague than 
that of the other two, as he said he was satisfied with his pay, 
but did not wish to draw any more till we reached the Zambesi, 
preferring that we should take charge of it. The thing was a 
"put up job. 1 ' Alexander had no doubt talked the others into 
believing they had cause for complaint, but not having the pluck 
to do it himself, had persuaded Dolambi, Juwao, and others to 
fire the bomb he had prepared. We were firm with the disaffected 
ones, and though later on Dolambi gave a display of temper 
by beating a drum close to our tents, the matter was forgotten 
by morning — only temporarily, however, for it was not long 
before we had to deal with open mutiny ; and catching Alexander 
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red-handed, I gave him a lesson which he never forgot while in 
our service. 

In the morning Harrison and I set out with our guides, gun- 
bearers, and half a dozen followers each, H. heading west, while 
I kept in a southerly direction, where the country was fairly open, 
consisting of extensive "dambos," marshy areas, and tracts of 
open forest intersected by deep spruits. Everywhere the grass 
was long and dry, and I burnt off some long stretches, as it was 
difficult to make one's way through, and impossible to see game 
in it A few elephants had passed through not many weeks before 
on their way apparently towards Chirimani, and had destroyed 
a number of trees, and dug up the ground in places in search 
of roots. I saw numbers of hartebeeste and several reedbuck, 
but did not fire; and in the afternoon, working our way round 
towards camp, we entered broken country, full of ravines, 
stretches of bamboo jungle, and detached stony hills sixty to one 
hundred feet in height We were hurrying in front of a line 
of fire through grass jungle when, as I reached an open space, 
perhaps ten feet across, I heard something crashing through 
the bush and grass between me and the line of fire, and nine 
buffalo, with a big bull at their head, came straight towards 
us as we crossed their front. In a few moments, had I failed 
to turn them, I believe they would have been over us, for though 
I only saw their backs and horns, I could make out they were 
advancing shoulder to shoulder at a great rate. There was no 
time to take my double 12 from Dolambi, as he had halted 
several paces behind, so as the bull pushed his head through the 
grass in front I fired at the point of his shoulder with my 
Metford ; the bullet, however, struck the horn, and glancing from 
it, passed high up through the shoulder-blade, and travelled along 
the ribs. The shot turned them, and they wheeled round in front 
of the fire, making off to my left; as they turned I dropped another 
big beast in its tracks, then ran on in pursuit of the wounded 
bull. Dolambi was promptly at my side, and we soon came 
up with the troop, which seemed bewildered by the advancing 
fire, and the masses of smoke which rolled away through the 
forest 

I marked the big bull, and getting close up and a little to one 
side, gave him a two-ounce bullet on the hip. This only made 
him flourish his tail and increase his pace, and he almost instantly 
disappeared in a patch of long grass. I ran as hard as I could, 
Dolambi handing a cartridge to reload the right barrel of my 
12-bore as we entered the grass. I was in the act of opening the 
breech as I pushed through the cover, believing by the pace at 
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which the buffalo had gone off that he was still a long way in 
front, when I heard a loud grunt just ahead, and the black head 
of the old bull appeared through the grass. I do not think I took 
aim, but bringing the rifle half up fired the left barrel into his 
face, and instantly threw myself in the grass to my right For a 
moment I heard the bull struggling, but he recovered himself, 
broke away, and crossing a creek, entered some long grass about 
fifty yards beyond. Here he stood under a tree, checked by the 
fire which was sweeping in front after crossing the creek higher 
up. As I approached the grass patch, through which I could see 
him indistinctly, he heard me, and turned half round, standing 
nearly broadside, and another bullet from the 12-bore dropped this 
tough old beast. I found that the bullet I gave him in the head 
when he charged in the long grass had entered his nostril, passed 
out at the right eye, and embedded itself in the horn. The buffalo 
I knocked over when the troop wheeled I never found ; probably 
it had received a neck-shot, and recovered and gone off. H. had 
not come across any buffalo, but secured a zebra stallion, inter- 
esting as showing its identity with the zebra of British Central 
Africa. After all, game was not plentiful, making allowances for 
the fact that the natives never disclosed the best spots for finding 
it, reserving these for their own use. They might be ten, twelve, 
or twenty miles distant, but they knew of such localities, and 
hunted them regularly. One day, after killing a cow Lichtenstein 
hartebeeste, I was returning to camp, and in order to get as much 
meat as possible was assisting the boys to carry some, with my 
rifle over my left shoulder, and over my right a stick, from which 
in front depended a fore-quarter of the hartebeeste, and behind 
sundry tit-bits for our own use. I was leading, and climbing a 
steep ridge over burnt ground, when to my left I saw eight sable 
antelope, with a good bull among them, standing eighty yards 
away, watching me intently. Had I walked on, and relieved 
myself in less demonstrative fashion of my load, I should pro- 
bably have bagged that bull ; but I was so taken by surprise at 
their proximity that I halted for a moment, then " dumped " my 
load violently down in the black ash. The sable, perceiving they 
were discovered, wheeled round and dashed off over the ridge at 
full speed; and when I reached the top, all I could see was a 
cloud of dust far off among the blackened tree-stems. Dolambi 
and I put in a couple of hours on the spoor, but never came up 
with them again. We marched again next day, but were late 
getting off, owing to the more than usually difficult task of 
dividing the loads satisfactorily. During the previous evening 
two of the porters quarrelled, and seized assegais wherewith to 
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settle their differences, whereupon we had to interfere. This 
quarrel still rankled, and by the time we had settled it our atten- 
tion was called to other groups, among which differences had 
arisen owing to alterations we had made in the loads to equalise 
them. The greatest difficulty we had in connection with the 
loads was the necessity of looking after our head-masks so care- 
fully, that the boys thought we were unnecessarily worrying them. 
Yet what is one to do, when half a dozen porters, carrying as 
many loads of half-cleaned skulls and horns, stinking and beetle- 
haunted, insist upon walking amongst others who have charge of 
carefully-preserved skins, or even throw down a load full of those 
crawling terrors on top of one of precious skins ? We never could 
get them to understand that, after death, all connection between 
masks and skulls must be severed — at least, as widely as from one 
side of the camp to the other, or as from end to end of the caravan 
line, until such time as they are in the hands of the taxidermist 
One may explain, entreat, order, even rave, it is all the same — 
they are too dense to understand, too careless to remember. 

Beyond Inkanga-mwana our course lay N.W. £ N., over wooded 
flat country, covered with grass about four feet high, but apparently 
destitute of game. Water was crossed about every two hours, 
strong perennial streams, but the sun was intensely hot, and no- 
where more so than at our midday halting-place, and it was 
almost a relief to march again, though I had been successful at 
taking butterflies. After a time we entered more hilly country as 
we drew nearer to the Deri range; hour after hour our path 
wound between stony hills, through deep bamboo ravines, and 
over stretches of outcropping rock, till we at last crossed a small 
branch of the Mizongwi river, and shortly afterwards reached the 
Mizongwi itself. It is a splendid stream, deep, strong, and about 
forty yards wide at this spot ; just below the drift is a deep pool, 
full of fish, many of which would run from 2 lbs. to 3 lbs. in weight. 

The village of Inkanga-mkuru, where we camped, is one of 
considerable importance, the district being thickly populated, and 
many acres of the plain before us, studded with low acacia thorns, 
being under cultivation. Charmingly situated on the left bank of 
the Mizongwi, it is surrounded by banana-groves and cultivated 
lands, while beyond the easterly bend of the river, whose course is 
defined by the dense growth of dark green trees, in strong contrast 
to the pale greens of the acacia, rose the wooded slopes of Deri 
and Liuli, behind whose peaks on the evening of our arrival the 
sun set in a splendour of red, gold, and lilac. Unfortunately we 
found the natives ill-disposed, and almost insolent in their bearing; 
they denied all knowledge of game in this district (though one of 
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the headmen afterwards told me there was game at Chiperoni), but 
that if we went on to Nyanyenti's village we should hear all about 
it. Chiperoni mountain is not visible from this kraal, as it lies 
behind Deri, a peak some 7000 feet in height, Liuli being perhaps 
somewhat more. We made an early start next day, the peaks 
being shrouded in mist ; and heading N. by E., reached another 
picturesque " drift " of the Mizongwi, where it flowed through a 
rocky channel in a turbulent stream, forming many cascades in its 
course, between banks fringed with lovely raphia palms ; then 
skirting the base of Liuli, on an E.N.E. course, and gradually 
opening up range after range of hills to the north, till we entered a 
long valley between these and Liuli. Viewed closer from the 
eastern side, the latter mountain (Deri being now shut in) appeared 
but sparsely timbered till within 600 feet of the summit, which was 
capped with forest All the valley through which we passed is 
cultivated, and the finest trees are cut down over extended areas. 
This denudation of the forest tracts of the interior, combined 
probably with the effects of the grass-fires, is gradually leading to 
the deforesting of the country, which will have a serious effect upon 
the rainfall, resulting in the eventual desiccation of the finest 
districts. The track through the gorge was excessively rough, so 
that we were constantly steeplechasing over water-jumps, stone 
walls, and fallen timber, now descending the crumbling sides of 
some steep, bamboo-lined ravine, again crossing the rocky bed of 
a mountain torrent, at times crawling like a string of ants over the 
slippery rocks which lay around ; at other times we would be 
toiling through dense grass jungle, though nowhere was the bush 
very thick, and the trees were of gnarled and stunted growth. 
Crossing the Sambaleru, whose banks were lined with waving tree- 
ferns and palms, we waited for the boys to come up, then pushed 
forward, passing another kraal, where outside the door of a hut I 
saw an old hag sitting in the sun, puffing vigorously and con- 
tentedly at a long cheroot. Beyond this kraal we got in a fix 
amongst the ramifications of footpaths, and had to hire a guide ; and 
thus we passed from village to village, renewing our guides at each. 
The track now became rougher than ever as we gained the 
north-eastern slopes of Liuli, till at last it led up the mountain 
side, passing through a succession of bamboo jungles, then keep- 
ing obliquely along the slope crossed a saddle another hundred feet 
higher, where we came suddenly in view of Chiperoni's great pile. 
Still onward, descending the gorge on the other side of the saddle, 
passing through cultivated tracts, and little villages nestling among 
thickets of bananas, till once more we came into open bush country 
and low wooded hills, constantly crossing streams of clear water. 
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At Nyanyenti's village we were disappointed in obtaining definite 
information. The natives were insolent in their demeanour, and 
made a demonstration when we attempted to photograph them. 
The community seemed wealthy, prosperous, and influential, 
but as they proved so unfriendly we decided not to camp, 
but to push on. After scrambling through a mile and a half 
of vegetation of a particularly aggravating nature, we struck 
another footpath, and followed it to the next stream. Here the 
grass was ten feet high, but we soon cleared a spot for camp, not 
very extensive, as our porters preferred to roll up in their mfumbas 
among the grass stalks. Rebecca here said he wanted more wages, 
but when we explained that we considered he was actually worth 
no more than half of what we were paying, seeing that as a cook 
he was an unmitigated fraud, he grinned broadly and acquiesced. 

Early next morning a deputation from the village waited upon 
us, bringing a present of meal, and three or four of their number 
intimating that they would like to enter our service; but we 
refused to take them, as we were unfavourably impressed with 
our reception the previous day. 

Resuming our march through grass jungle, in which it was 
insufferably hot and stuffy, skirting a range of foothills running 
off from Liuli, and crossing ravines and bamboo-lined creeks, we 
emerged on a burnt plain, absolutely flat, over whose ash-strewn 
surface we toiled mile after mile, tired, thirsty, and half-suffocated 
with the heat and dust A few stunted acacias were scattered 
over the plain, but gave absolutely no shade. Perched on these, 
and drawing attention to themselves by their cries, were several 
white-necked ravens (Corvultur albicollis), which flew in company 
with the caravan, as if they welcomed our arrival. Our course lay 
generally N.W. by W. \ W., but after crossing a stream flowing 
E.N.E. out of a gorge in the hills to our left, we " hauled up n for 
the foot of the mountain, and soon reached Kolopiya's village on 
the Sambalandu, under the slopes of Chiperoni. Kolopiya claimed 
to be the headman of the district, whereas Nyanyenti's people 
had informed us that Sabediwa was the man. However, it did 
not matter much, for we had no intention of remaining, there 
being no sign of game in the district 

After a brief halt the boys were ordered to resume their loads, 
when to our surprise we found mutiny in the camp, the majority 
of the porters refusing to go further, because, they said, they 
were "afraid." I was at the river, patching the holes in my 
butterfly-net, when my friend came and told me the position of 
affairs at the village. I accompanied him back, and we were 
greeted with black looks by the groups which sat talking in 
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muttered tones to one another, and making not the slightest 
attempt to pick up their loads. I sought two of the crowd, 
Alexander and Dolambi. The former was standing apart by 
himself, with my rook-rifle in his hand, looking at his toes in 
his customary sneaking manner, and muttering to himself, but 
in tones loud enough to be heard — and which certainly were heard 
— by many surrounding him. Dolambi sat under a tree, with 
his paraphernalia beside him, one of my spare rifles, a belt of 
cartridges, a water-bottle, and his own "sleeping-mat"; in his 
hand he held a light assegai, and his looks were sullen. I was 
at Alexander's side in an instant, and took my rifle from him, 
while Harrison watched the crowd in general, and Dolambi in 
particular. Then assuming my sternest look, I questioned him 
sharply. " Now, Alexander, what is this about the boys refusing 
to take the loads on ? " " They are tired, and don't want to keep 
on carrying boxes, and they're afraid of the other boys" (I 
suppose he meant the local natives). " Very good ; but there is 
a capitSo who can lay before us any complaints which they have 
to make ; I want to know what it has to do with you and 
Dolambi." There was no answer, so I continued, "Neither of 
you are carrying loads, and you have repeatedly assured us you 
have no complaint to make, and that you are satisfied with 
your wages, which have been paid regularly each month to the 
day, at the rate agreed to by yourselves, and which is just double 
what you received, and were satisfied with, from your former 
employer, Mr. Sanderson, so explain your conduct at once." 
" We all want our money to date, and we want to go." c< Whom 
do you mean by 'we all'?" "AH the boys." I now gripped 
him roughly. "Never mind 'all' the boys; do you speak for 
yourself and Dolambi ? " " Yes." 

The majority of the porters had by this time picked up their 
loads and gone on with the capitao, but still holding Alexander 
fast, I turned to a mixed group of Pinda and Port Herald boys, 
some of the still vacillating malcontents, and said, "You hear 
what Alexander says, now which are you going to do, will you 
go on, or do you refuse ? We do not care which you do, but you 
must decide one way or the other at once." " We are going on, 
Fumu" they said, and picked up their loads preparatory to 
marching, so I now only had the ringleader to deal with, and I 
proceeded to do so summarily. That Alexander was the ring- 
leader was indisputable, the other boys being merely instruments 
— willing, no doubt — in his hands. Seizing him by the collar, and 
exerting all my strength, I shook him till his teeth rattled in his 
ugly head, and he turned a sickly yellow colour. " Now," I said, 
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u understand me once for all, we 've had enough of your plotting 
and trickery, and we're as tired of it as we are of hearing your 
version of ' Rock of Ages ' and ' Sun of my Soul/ so in future 
attend to your duties as interpreter and nothing else. We have 
made a mutual agreement, and you shall carry out your part of 
it as we will ours. And I caution you that if a single boy leaves 
us between this and the day we make a camp at Chiperoni, I shall 
hold you responsible, and shall tie you up and flog you to within 
an inch of your life. We refuse to let either you or Dolambi 
leave until we reach the Zambesi. And don't forget that if I see 
you try to run away, I have something here can go faster than 
you, and not too many scruples," and I pointed to my rifle. With 
the last word the mutiny fizzled out, though, as at the close of a 
violent thunderstorm, the distant mutterings did not instantly die 
away. Harrison now worked his way to the front, and having 
disarmed both Dolambi and Alexander, sent them forward, while 
I marched in the rear, and after a heavy march through well- 
timbered forest, and over a succession of low, rocky ridges, we 
reached Nerumbe, a straggling village on a small easterly-flowing 
mountain stream. Alexander had meanwhile advanced to the 
front, and on my arrival was working for all he was worth, helping 
to pitch tents and get the camp in order, it being our intention 
to remain here a few days and explore the surrounding country. 
He had evidently received a lesson, but I took advantage of the 
occasion to speak seriously to the capitSo as to the actual amount 
of dissatisfaction amongst the porters, and its cause. I failed to 
elicit anything more than that a vague rumour was abroad amongst 
them to the effect that there was to be " trouble with the Portu- 
guese " ; this may have originated in remarks made by the natives 
of the villages through which we passed, but had been unquestion- 
ably emphasised by the machinations of Cyril Alexander. Of 
course, I did my utmost to allay their fears, but with only partial 
success, and eventually there proved to be more truth in the 
rumour than we anticipated. 
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IN CAMP ON THE INTAMBI 

A lovely river — Chiperoni from the east — Wildebeeste seen — Bull shot — Disappointment 
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FROM this camp we explored the country lying to the north 
and east of the mountain, and found it open, consisting of low 
broken ridges and thin forest, with occasional long grassy valleys 
between. At a distance of six miles E.N.E. of Nerumbe is the 
Ingola river, one of the tributaries of the Luala, and beyond this a 
chain of hills and detached "kopjes" running south-east and north- 
west Beyond the range the forest is thicker, but the elevation is 
still considerable, 3500 to 4000 feet ; but twelve miles N. J W. from 
Nerumbe one descends from the watershed of the Ruo and Lugira 
rivers somewhat abruptly, and four miles further, on the same 
course, a considerable stream is reached, flowing north-west into 
that river. The Ingola almost shares with the Chikuli the honour 
of being the most beautiful river we met in the province, though at 
the time only between thirty and forty yards wide, running swiftly 
in places over a shingly bottom, between groups of fine trees and 
graceful raphia palms, laden with immense bunches of conifer-like 
nuts; here and there forming sounding cascades, and pools of blue, 
clear water, full of fish. On either hand, among the groups of larger 
trees, the banks are fringed with bright-hued flowers in the loveliest 
coloured patterns, and a wealth of tropical foliage of richest shades 
of green with dark purple shadows, which threw such sharp and 
clearly-defined reflections into the pools beneath that it was often 
impossible to tell from a distance where the substance ended and 
the shadows commenced. From the range beyond the Ingola 
many peaks could be seen to the north and north-west, rising 
above the line of forest, blue and indistinct in the hazy atmosphere 
— Chakalazi (a peak of the Milanje range?) bearing N.W. by N.J N., 
thirty-six miles distant ; Chibolwe, N.W. by W., and Chulu, rather 
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more northerly, twenty-five to thirty miles ; Machinjiri, N. £ W., 
twenty-three to twenty-five miles, whilst another peak (Mrupe?) 
bore N.E. by E. £E. Viewed from the plain beyond Nerumbe, 
Chiperoni itself presents the appearance of a single sugar-loaf, 
wooded to the summit, and a lower hummocky formation to the 
south-east, separated from the peak by a rugged ridge, the whole 
rising abruptly from a massive base of low, broken foothills, densely 
wooded, which from a distance appear as detached " kopjes," with 
deep water-worn gorges between. From the north-east the ap- 
pearance of the mountain is less striking, although, perhaps, 
because one opens out its greater length ; a second cone-like peak 
comes into view to the west, and the hummocky formation to the 
south-east assumes a more dome-like form. As we approach the 
northern extremity of the mountain, a number of peaks of lesser 
elevation become visible, while the more numerous broken foothills 
and intersecting gorges declare this side of the mountain to be of 
a rougher nature. The game on these slopes and on the plain 
below consists of bushbuck and red duikers ; in the kloofs and 
forest-belts at the base of the mountain, sable antelope, roan 
antelope, waterbuck, Lichtenstein hartebeeste, wildebeeste, zebra, 
reedbuck, wart-hogs, and duiker (the common grey, not the rufous- 
coloured form). I saw spoor of eland and buffalo some miles 
down the Ingola, and between that river and the Lugera, but none 
of rhinoceros or elephants. We met, however, with poor luck, and 
did not bag a single specimen of the animals most wanted — sable, 
roan antelope, and wildebeeste. I made a bungle of some wilde- 
beeste on one occasion, coming suddenly on a small troop in an 
extensive dambo. I first saw their dark backs above the grass 
tops as they galloped across my front about 200 yards distant I 
ran down to the right to try and cut them off, but they entered a 
strip of bush, in which they turned and recrossed the dambo, and 
when I saw them again going out the other side they were 250 
yards away ; on the edge of the bush they stood, but in such a 
position that only one offered any chance of a shot — the bullet 
"clopped" loudly, and the wildebeeste rushed forward for thirty 
yards or so, and fell headlong. As the troop wheeled and made 
off, I caught a glimpse for the first time of a big bull, and as I 
could not resist the temptation jf trying to secure so fine a 
specimen of what I hoped ''would prove to be a gnu similar to 
that shot by my friend at s$jf amatimbi, I took up the spoor, 
passing within a few yards of tte one which I had shot, a 
young bull. If I had been accompanied by two or three more 
boys, I should have left them on the spot, although I never 
dreamt what was to be the denouement of the day's hunting ; 
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but as I only had three, including my gun-bearer and the boy 
with the camera, I took them with me, throwing a wisp of grass 
on to the top of an acacia tree as we passed, to mark the spot 
where the bull fell. We followed the troop nearly three miles, 
dead away from camp, before coming up with it, and then as 
bad luck would have it, ran on top of them in dense bush, and 
they again made off, unseen. 

We followed on for another hour and a half, and came up with 
them for the second time in thick bush, where I suddenly saw 
a black object standing in deep shade under a tree, and knew 
it must be the old bull, though none of the others were in sight 
As I was certain he was watching us, I fired, though I could not 
distinguish his head from his tail ; he fell to the shot, and lay 
for a moment floundering on the ground, raising such a cloud 
of dust that I could not see to give him another shot, but he 
regained his feet and dashed after the troop. A mile further 
he turned out, heading due west, the rest going away in a 
northerly direction. It was, perhaps, two p.m. when we turned 
out on his spoor; but not before 4.30 did we get near, and 
even then the fates were against me, for we were passing through 
thick bush when we heard a coughing snort from the top, and 
before we even sighted him he was down and away in the bush. 
Still hoping to come up with him in better ground — for I knew 
by the blood-spoor that the beast was shot through one lung — 
we pushed forward, resolved to follow him till dark if need be, 
fully believing we could find the dead one easily next day. 
Dolambi followed the spoor most skilfully; but the sun was 
already low over the slopes of the purple mountain, when as we 
walked along through thin forest I noticed a black object about 
150 yards ahead of us, standing in a peculiar position close to, 
and partly under, a bush. I felt sure it was the bull, and knelt 
in order to fire under some obstructing bushes, but as I did 
so the boys saw it, and said it was only a bush. This raised a 
doubt in my mind, and I had already crept a few paces forward 
and to the right to try and satisfy myself, when suddenly the 
object wheeled round and was off, the shot I fired missing! I 
will not dwell upon my feelings, nor how weary seemed the tramp 
to camp in the dark. The country was of the roughest, consisting 
of huge boulders lying amidst grass jungle, in which we slipped 
and fell every few yards. 

Next day H. accompanied me as far as the Ingola, where we 
took some photographs ; then I crossed the river, intending 
to go to the spot where I shot the first wildebeeste. I should 
mention that while halted on the river bank we noticed a tree 
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some twenty-five feet in height, every leaf of which appeared 
to be curled in a peculiar manner, and as the boys could not 
tell us what they contained, we sent one to pluck a branch. He 
had to swim the pool on the other side of which the tree stood, 
and on his return, when about half-way over, began to shout and 
splash about violently, at the same time throwing the branch from 
him. Each leaf contained a colony of those terrible insects, 
the red tree-ants, and the poor boy was no doubt severely bitten, 
as they swarmed out of the leaves, down the stem, and on to 
his bare arm ! 

I met with bad luck again this day. To begin with we failed 
to find the spot where the wildebeeste had fallen. During our 
search we came on two sable antelope bulls in a stretch of open 
forest; but as I did not at first see the larger one, I fired at 
the other as it ran across our front about 180 yards distant 
This staggered but did not stop him ; reloading, I hit him again, 
bringing him down, but he got up and went off after the biggest 
bull, which I had only just caught sight of. Running on the 
spoor, I followed them into thick cover and came close up to 
the biggest, standing on a low ridge, but he was away before 
I could fire. He had evidently waited for the wounded one, 
as just over the ridge, outside the cover, I saw the latter walking 
slowly towards a patch of dry grass ; and believing he would 
lie down in it, as he was hard hit, and not wishing to spoil 
my chance by firing, I left this one, and took up the spoor of the 
larger bull. We never saw him again, though he stood once 
in some thick bush under the range ; but a troop of about thirty 
zebra, which had been standing on the hillside, came clattering 
down and ran close past us, scaring the sable away. Returning 
to the wounded beast, we found he had not laid down, but had 
kept on and on, in and out among the scrub and grass between 
the hills and the river, eventually turning back, recrossing the 
neck, and holding along the range in the opposite direction to 
that taken by the larger bull. 

Returning to camp in the evening, we sighted two waterbuck 
bulls and a troop of ten or twelve cows ; one of the former had 
a fine pair of horns for this part of the country, but as it was 
dusk I did not care to fire. A quarter of an hour later, as we 
descended the slope of a long valley, a grand old sable bull ran 
out of the bush to our right and crossed the open ground in front 
of us. I felt I must risk a shot, but it was no use, I was out of 
form, and unequal to the occasion, although the range was not 
over a hundred and fifty yards. At this camp H. secured a 
bateleur eagle, a marsh -harrier, a lilac -breasted roller, a rain 
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cuckoo, a Cape bunting, a green pigeon, and a shrike. Leaving 
Nerumbe, we did a heavy day's march round the mountain. 

Struck camp 6.30 a.m., track led through long grass jungle and 
deep ravines with the usual bamboo thickets on their banks. As 
we approached the northern end of the mountain the ground 
became rougher, long rugged ridges stretching away to the north, 
with deep, timbered gorges between, nearly all of which carried 
water. (Only the sugar-loaf peak of the mountain was seen rising 
from its massive base. Marching for 2\ hours we struck the 
beautiful Ingola, and keeping along the bank for half an hour, 
crossed at a drift where the stream ran swiftly. Leaving the 
river and ascending a high stony ridge, a beautiful valley of great 
extent lay to our left, under the mountain slope. It was covered 
with low, open bush, and a few larger thorn trees, but at its further 
edge it abutted on a heavily-timbered forest which rose in an 
unbroken continuity of swelling billows up the mountain side to 
a height of 4000 feet, where, meeting a precipitous wall of grey 
scarred rock, it ended abruptly. At the first glance this forest-belt 
appears as a mass of green with a splash of vivid scarlet in the 
centre; but let the eyes rest on it for a few moments, and it 
becomes a colour-scene of surprising beauty, to live for ever in 
recollection. Greens of every shade predominate, palest sea- 
green, vivid emerald, soft sheeny olive, and greens so deep as to 
merge their shades in those of the purple and black shadows; 
elsewhere gleams of intense yellow, spots of creamy white, dashes 
of pale blue, softest effects in reds and browns, but the whole so 
imperceptibly blended that at one time it appears full of detail, 
at another entirely lacking all traces. The great crimson stain 
in the centre claims one's attention immediately, being so self- 
assertive in its brilliancy, so glaring in its contrast My friend 
and I stood a long time gazing at it, and wondering what it could 
be. Probably it was a species of bean -tree (Erythrind) similar 
to the Cape "flamboyant," whose crimson-scarlet flowers are so 
strikingly beautiful. I noticed some of these scarlet-flowered 
bean -trees on Namuli, and wherever seen their vivid colouring 
attracts the eye instantly. At 9.20 a.m. we reached another 
village also called Nerumbe on the head-waters of the Ingola, 
where we halted for an hour. There is much ground under 
cultivation, and the banana plantations are extensive, but the 
village, though large, is scattered, and dirty and untidy to a 
degree. The principal feature of the landscape, apart from the 
abruptly-rising pile of Chiperoni itself, is the luxuriant growth 
of raphia palms along the banks of the Ingola ; they are strikingly 
beautiful objects, with their glaucous fronds of enormous length, 
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orange midribs, and glossy-scaled, cone-like seed-pods of vegetable 
ivory hanging in huge pendants from under the radiating leaves. 
After a brief halt, we resumed our march to the Intambi river, 
a fine stream of clear water rising in a mountain gorge, and 
passing through open forest, between low granite kopjes, its banks 
fringed with raphia palms. "All hands/ 9 white and black, here 
enjoyed a luxurious bathe in the cool water, and at 2.30 p.m. we 
once more moved forward, when an hour and a half s sharp 
walking brought us to the Tandani river, another stream equal 
in size to the Intambi, into which it flows. The mountain appears 
more accessible between the sources of these two rivers than else- 
where, although from the extreme south-eastern point it does not 
look difficult; in the first case, however, one would avoid the 
rough scramble over the foothills, elsewhere necessary, by ascend- 
ing the long and almost unbroken slope forming the watershed 
between the two rivers whose valleys lie to right and left The 
slope is certainly rugged, and densely wooded, but by keeping to 
it, the first great perpendicular wall of rock would be reached, 
though at a spot where it is unassailable ; a deep wooded gorge, 
which carries one of the feeders of the Intambi, would then have 
to be crossed, and clambering up a rocky buttress, an irregular 
crumbled portion of the rock-wall would be gained, and once this 
is scaled, the rest should be merely a matter of judgment and 
perseverance. 

Ascending the watershed beyond the Tandani, we marched 
steadily on round the north-west side of the mountain over the 
roughest possible ground, and after negotiating a tremendous 
ravine, gained a long spur running W.S.W., and forming the 
watershed of the Intambi on the west and the Chikuli on the 
east Along this we plodded mile after mile through a vast jungle 
of grass, eight and frequently ten feet high, leaving the mountain 
wall behind us with every step. Spoor of elephant and rhino 
crossed the track at intervals, but we saw actually nothing on the 
march ; nothing, that is, but the wild scenery, though this was so 
beautiful that in gazing on it we, at least for a time, forgot thirst 
and fatigue, though I fear it counted little in the minds of our 
followers. An hour after we had turned our backs upon the 
mountain, the sun sank quickly in a blaze of carmine and gold, 
its level rays imparting a rich warmth of colour even to the 
shadows of the landscape which lay between us and the horizon. 
Deep ravines, forest tracts, stony ridges, rugged, bush -covered 
hills, distant mountains, fertile valleys, grass-clad slopes, and rush* 
ing rivers, all are there, but blended into one harmonious whole 
by distance and departing daylight Behind, standing out against 
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a pale blue-green sky, which assumes a blush-rose tint near the 
horizon, the great bulk of Chiperoni rears on high its weather- 
worn, jagged peaks, now alive with colour ; for the warm beams of 
the setting sun seem to penetrate every crevice, so that there are 
no dark shadows, only purple-grey half-tones, while the high lights 
are of warmest orange-yellow. Lower down its scarred side these 
high lights on the grey boulders, on the rounded shoulders of the 
great rocky buttresses, on the bamboo-covered slopes of the ravines, 
and the billowy tree-tops of its forest girdle, become redder, while 
the shadows deepen to purple-brown. Then as our eyes seek the 
base of this grand pile, they rest on shadow-land ; a shadow-land 
which, as the warm daylight retires with rapid strides towards the 
summit of the mountain, becomes a black abyss. Now the peaks 
and highest hummocks alone catch the last glare — the warm red 
and orange tints linger lovingly a little longer on the summit, 
bathing it in a flood of glory, then vanish — and the darkening 
blue of the zenith sweeps down the sky, blending into itself all 
other hues. The evening breeze stirs the trees and grasses, bear- 
ing on its wings the odours of a million wild flowers, the plashing 
of distant cascades, and the murmuring melodies of the forest 
Then the stars come out as twinkling points of yellow-white light 
in the neutral-blue sky, and half an hour later the whole mountain 
mass, its summit framed in starry gems, becomes a uniform dark 
purple, cold, vast, and silent, uprearing from a black unfathomable 
void. 

After dark the travelling became monotonous ; hour after hour 
we kept on, till the boys could find no words to express their 
feelings, and became stolidly silent But water we must have, 
and they knew it, so there was not even a whispered suggestion 
of camping before it was reached. At last we commenced to 
descend slowly, passed through a bamboo hollow alive with mos- 
quitoes, and half an hour later came down with a run, literally, 
into the stony, boulder-piled bed of a rushing river, the beautiful 
Chikuli, which, by the noise made as it rushed over the rocks 
between its palm-fringed banks, might have been a mile instead 
of a few yards wide. It was with many grunts and exclamations 
of satisfaction and relief that our carriers laid their burdens down, 
and spread their mfumbas on the rocks under the bushes and 
tufts of grass; and soon the camp fires were burning merrily. 
Having placed our cots on the smoothest area of rock we could 
find, my friend and I turned in, when the cold, pale yellow moon 
rose higher above the peaks of Chiperoni, and were lulled to sleep 
by the rush of the river, the sighing of the wind among the trees, 
and the rustling of the palms, reeds, and grasses. At dawn, hearing 
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the distant crowing of a cock at some kraal lower down the 
river, we made arrangements to go over with Alexander and some 
of the boys to try and glean information from the inhabitants. 
Meanwhile we supplied Dolatnbi and Juwao with matches, in- 
structing each to take a boy and endeavour to burn some of the 
grass jungle under the slopes of the mountain, it being our intention 
to hunt in the direction of the Liazi river and Mongwe mountain, 
and thence to try the forest under Chiperoni for elephants. 

The village, under the headman Chirombo, was only about a 
mile and a half distant, on the other bank of the river, just above 
its junction with the IntambL We found Chirombo such a glib 
talker, and so apparently honest, that we were almost persuaded to 
believe him when he said that he knew nothing about elephants, 
and that though there were a few eland, buffalo, and sable to the 
north-west, we should find neither rhino, roan antelope, or wilde- 
beeste. Our previous disillusions enabled us to make use of this 
information, all that was needed being to read "there is or are not* 1 
for " there is or are" and by this means we found we came near 
the truth. To the north-west we failed to find any game, save a 
few waterbuck and zebra ; rhino were plentiful everywhere round 
the south-western and southern slopes of the mountain, but of 
wildebeeste we certainly saw nothing. Chirombo informed us he 
was unable to supply us with a guide who knew the district, as all 
the men from his villages were away, the only male representatives 
left being himself and another old fossil who sat beside him and 
" backed him up " in all he said, no matter how exaggerated or 
how far wide of the truth. We arranged with him, however, to 
take charge of the bulk of our things during our stay, and then 
returned to camp, packed up, and brought everything to the village. 
Here we had to repack several boxes, a trying task, for the heat 
was terrific, and there was not a foot of shade anywhere except 
in the close and stifling precincts of the cockroach-swarming huts. 
Judging by the masses of smoke which arose from the gorges and 
ridges between us and the mountain, our firers were doing good 
work, although, as we afterwards discovered, it was a mere drop in 
the bucket, so great was the extent of country, and so green the 
vast stretches of elephant - grass, watered as they were by a 
thousand rills from the mountain side. The "blacks" from the 
fire fell like leaves in autumn, smothering us and our belongings, 
and providing us with a lunch of what looked like charcoal 
biscuits. No one can imagine the discomforts which have to be 
borne as philosophically as may be on such occasions. The kraal 
with its filthy surroundings and smells ; the low, stuffy mud huts, 
untidily thatched, and their smoke-begrimed, cockroach-haunted 
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interiors; the lazy, wretched human occupants; the naked children, 
with stomachs distended like bladders, sore eyes and mouths, and 
dry, unhealthy skins, covered with grey eczemic blotches from 
constant scratchings ; the pariah dogs, alive with fleas ; the prying 
fowls, the noisome flies, the dust, the heat, the aching glare of the 
brick-red or ochre-yellow earth — such things must be experienced 
before they can be realised 1 Viewed from a distance of a few 
hundred yards, these villages, embowered in banana plantations, 
and placed in a setting of lovely tropical scenery, are details as 
charming as any in the picture, but disenchantment follows upon a 
closer inspection of their untidy squalor. After all, the comforts 
and discomforts of travel are comparative, for so much depends on 
the circumstances under which it is undertaken. If one is the 
leader or a member of a big expedition, expensively equipped, and 
provided with luxuries of all sorts; or if the governor, com- 
missioner, or other imperial official travels into the wilds with 
trained servants, who do his bidding with alacrity and obedience, 
and gangs of carriers who dare not play him false — then most of 
the discomforts are so alleviated as almost to disappear, while 
others, which appear trifling incidents to less fortunate travellers 
or sportsmen, assume large proportions. In such cases one never 
need be without a tent, or forego one's tub, or drink coffee and 
tea without sugar or milk, still less to be without either coffee or 
tea to drink ; and one seldom will have to sleep without water, or to 
abandon a load of valuables in the wilderness. If money is 
practically no object, servants can be obtained somehow, and each 
trained servant employed means a load of care and anxiety lifted 
from the traveller's mind ; and if the traveller be a Government 
official, he has but to order, and the thing is done. What do such 
know about the disappointment of waiting for carriers who 
never come, or who, when they do come, either refuse to accom- 
pany one for the fair wage offered, or else grumble from daylight 
to dark after accepting it ; or about lazy, mutinous rascals who 
leave one in the lurch, far away from any assistance, with perhaps 
a big collection of valuable and hard-won trophies on ones hands ? 
Such seldom have to put up with annoyance or insolence from 
dirty savages, or find themselves refused food when they have a 
caravan of hungry followers. 

In the afternoon, having packed about a dozen loads for im- 
mediate use, we left the village, and crossing the Intambi below 
the confluence of the Chikuli, kept down the river till we found a 
suitable camp. We at first intended to make a camp further down 
the Intambi, but in the neighbourhood of Isirira's village we found 
ourselves in desperately rocky country, covered with long grass 
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jungle, where there was not a spoor to be seen, whereas further 
back we had seen plenty, so we retraced our steps. 

In passing we had thrown matches into the grass at various 
points, consequently in returning we had the utmost difficulty to 
get through the belt of fire, and could not help laughing when we 
emerged at the thought of how our friends in the old country 
would stare at the black, bare-legged, ragged-clothed, dust- 
begrimed, unshaven objects which we presented could they but 
have seen us that evening. However, a bath in the cool water 
of the " hippo-pool " below our camp soon made us presentable, 
according to bush standard. 

We had poor sport from this camp until we knew the country 
better. Harrison at first hunted in the direction of Mongwe 
mountain, ten miles distant from camp N.W. by W., and on one 
occasion came on a bull and cow rhino, standing on the top of 
a high ridge in long grass, above a stream — one of the Liazi 
feeders — which takes its rise in some swampy ground below 
Mongwe. He dropped the bull with his first, and hit the cow 
with his second barrel as it rushed past in the grass ; but 
meanwhile the bull regained his feet, and made off after the cow, 
and he failed to come up with them again. I hunted towards 
Liazi, N.N.W. from camp, making a long day of it ; about thirty- 
two miles there and back, between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. We did not 
see a head of game the whole day, but rhinoceros spoor was 
plentiful on the watershed of the Intambi, though none fresh 
enough to follow. The country north from camp was recently 
almost entirely burnt off along the Intambi, but in the direction 
of the Liazi all the ridges were clothed with young, tender 
herbage, and should have been alive with game. In order to 
try for rhino higher up the Intambi, I took a few necessaries, 
together with a blanket and small patrol tent, and set out with 
Dolambi and a few other boys to make a camp on some sloping 
ground, under a wall of rock, near where we had seen most of 
the rhino-spoor. 

The first day I hunted from this camp was a hard one, as 
we got on to the spoor of a couple of rhino, and followed it for 
eight hours, but never came up with them. Returning to camp I 
missed a zebra, so felt thoroughly disgusted with my luck. There 
were plenty of rhino about, but we could not " get on " them ; so 
the following morning I packed up my few traps, and struck back 
for the head-camp. Strangely enough, luck turned that day, for 
we had not gone 400 yards when we crossed the fresh spoor of a 
rhino bull, and I instructed the boys to take the things back to 
camp, while Dolambi and I followed the spoor. He had evidently 
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been drinking at the river at dawn, and then climbed the hill at 
the back, where, after wandering about, he again made for the 
river, kept along up the bank, and crossed about 200 yards below 
his drinking place, so that if we had only searched that distance 
down the river at first we should have saved two hours' spooring. 
On the left bank the rocky ground ascended in wooded terraces 
to a height of about 1000 feet above the river, large patches of 
grass, and the dense cover along the banks being burnt off. The 
spoor was easy enough to follow, as it kept obliquely up the slope, 
crossing several deep gorges full of half-burnt bamboo jungle, 
in one of which the bull had indulged in a roll amongst the ashes. 
Thence he had continued up the hill to the second terrace, where 
he entered a patch of cover. 

A more awkward place from which to dislodge him and obtain 
a shot could not be found ; it was about a hundred yards across, 
blocked on the further side by a wall of rock which prevented 
escape in that direction, while in front the cover formed into 
crescent shape, the two horns connecting with some heavily- 
wooded patches, extending into low hollows on either side. I 
studied the chances of success by going in on the spoor, but 
gave up the idea; and resting my hopes on the probability of 
the rhino coming out on the track by which he went in, instead 
of breaking away on one side, gave Dolambi my Metford rifle, 
and told him to enter the cover well down on the right, and 
working up under the rock-wall behind his probable position, 
to fire the jungle wherever he saw a chance. Luckily, just before 
he went in, a sudden shift of wind carried some slight taint 
to the rhino, for we heard him jump to his feet and stand sniffing 
loudly, evidently trying to make us out ; this simplified the work 
Dolambi had to do, as he now knew where the beast stood, and 
could act accordingly. When he left me, I moved a little to 
one side of the spoor, and with my double 12 awaited develop- 
ments. Ten minutes later I heard the beast move again — 
probably he had become aware of Dolambi's presence — then 
the fire crackled loudly, and almost immediately there followed 
a snort and a rush, and with his head held high and his tail 
straight, looking anything but amiable, the bull trotted out, almost 
exactly in his old tracks, but heading more directly for me 
Fortunately, when about twenty-five yards distant, he swerved, 
offering a broadside shot, and waiting till he was just past, I fired. 
Up went his heels with a vicious kick, and snorting loudly, he 
plunged into the low bush over the ridge before I could give 
a second shot I knew he had his death-wound, for I heard him 
stumble in front as I started in pursuit ; but he ran on for about 
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a hundred yards, and then I came up with him standing in the 
middle of a patch of bush, which he was rooting up with his horn, 
squealing loudly. A bullet in the neck dropped him dead. Soon 
after I arrived in camp a boy turned up with a letter from H. 
saying he also had shot a rhino, and had seen much of elephant 
and rhino beyond Isirira's village, in the direction of Mongwe 
mountain, and advising me to go over ; but I thought that as luck 
had now probably turned I would try another day at my camp, 
and sent him back word to that effect If I had only followed 
his suggestion, we should probably have had a good day amongst 
the elephants. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CHIPERONI ELEPHANT FOREST 

Rhino again — A herd of elephants — H. in pursuit — Follow a wounded rhino — Not 
dead yet — Exciting encounter — Death of a big bull — A fine rhino cow — Disappoint- 
ment — Roan antelope and bush-pigs — High temperature — Rumours confirmed — 
Mr. Hillier's warning — An officious commandant — The alarm spreads — Porters 
desert — Shift camp— Forest scenery — Habits of elephants — Camp under Chiperoni 
— The mountain's charms — Elephants at night — We follow the herd — Out of range 
— Puff adders — Tackle the troop— H.'s adventure — Cool pluck — Fail to recover the 
bull — H.'s record bull elephant. 

LEAVING camp at 5.30 a.m. next day, we endeavoured to 
-rf find the spoor of rhino that had been drinking during 
the night ; and on the eastern slope of the watershed an hour 
later cut that of two — a big bull and a cow — which we followed. 
Two hours afterwards they winded us and bolted, holding 
generally in the direction of camp ; but as they kept down wind, 
they moved off a long way ahead from an extensive area of long 
grass. On reaching the open they parted company, the bull keep- 
ing towards camp. The cow's spoor we lost in some stony ground ; 
but the bull led us a dance of another four miles, passing through 
such likely-looking bamboo thickets and grassy hollows, full of 
patches of scrub, that every moment we expected to come on him 
in one of these retreats. At last, on the summit of a ridge covered 
with long grass, the brute broke for the third time from a clump 
of bamboos at the bottom, and ran up the opposite slope through 
some bush 300 yards distant In the hope of stopping him by 
a lucky shot, I knelt and fired, but struck short Again we took 
up the spoor and followed it on to the ridge at the back of camp, 
which led me to hope he would cross the river and retreat to the 
jungle in which we found the last bull Suddenly he turned short 
to the right and made away in the direction of Mongwe; but 
I had seen that he was a huge brute, worth some trouble to bring 
to bag, so held on. A quarter of an hour later we cut the spoor 
of over thirty elephants, with some big bulls amongst them, 
heading in the direction of the Liazi; they had passed about 
three hours previously, and within half a mile of camp. 

17a 
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It was bad luck that we missed seeing them, for we had come 
along on the rhino-spoor from a spot about a point north of 
Mongwe, describing almost a semicircle, and as the elephants were 
heading five points to the north of that mountain, and did not alter 
their course till they reached the Liazi watershed, we had actually 
been walking round the troop, crossing in front and coming up 
behind them. We examined the spoor, and having ascertained that 
my friend was in pursuit, I judged it useless to attempt to follow. 
An hour later we spoored our rhino into a thick bamboo jungle in 
a hollow between some hills ; he had descended the slope, turned 
down into the hollow, stood for some time among burnt bamboos, 
then entered a thick unburnt patch, and lay down on the edge. 
As we stepped from the burnt scrub into the open, Dolambi saw 
the bull lying down some sixty yards away, and pointed him out 
At first I only saw a black patch which might have been anything, 
but at that instant he stood up, staring in our direction ; even then 
amongst the dark bamboo stems it was difficult to make out exactly 
how he stood, but there was no time for delay, and I fired with my 
Metford. For a few moments nothing could be heard but the 
snorting of the wounded beast, and the crashing of the bamboos 
as he tumbled about amongst them, whilst clouds of ash enveloped 
everything. Then I caught a glimpse of the huge form as it dashed 
through the jungle and gave it a parting salute in the ribs with my 
second barrel, at once running forward on the spoor. A tiny spot of 
blood on one of the spear-like leaves of the bamboo ! Was it worth 
following — knowing what a hopeless task it is to follow a wounded 
rhino? But stay! within 150 yards of the further edge of the 
bamboo clump the bull's gallop has ceased, and beyond that point 
he has moved, first at a quick, then a slow walk ! Evidently he is 
hard hit, and bleeding internally, so that we are almost sure to get 
him ! But the tough old beast was good for another mile and a 
half, and a scrimmage at the end that came near to being decided 
in his favour. Up a long, stiff hill he moved slowly, and when we 
reached the top we saw him in a kneeling posture, about forty 
yards away, not far from a boulder which cropped out from the 
ground. He lay "stern on," apparently dead, and of this I felt 
convinced when I noticed that some rhinoceros-birds which flew 
up from his neck failed to rouse him. It is a golden rule, how- 
ever, never to approach an apparently dead animal — especially if 
dangerous — without being armed ; so I gave Dolambi my Metford 
and took the double 12, relying on knocking him over with one or 
both barrels if he should rise. When about twenty-five yards 
from him I shouted, " Hey ! hey !" In an instant the dark and ap- 
parently inert mass sprang to its feet, and wheeling round, stood 
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with raised head, and little twinkling eyes fixed savagely upon us. 
But I was ready for him, and gave him a two-ounce bullet on the 
point of the shoulder ; he fell instantly with a loud squeal, but in 
a moment was on his legs again, and catching sight of Dolambi as 
he turned to run, made straight for him, snorting furiously. There 
are those, perhaps, who will say he was merely charging blindly 
forward without intention of harm, but it amounts to much the 
same thing after all, if you happen to be in the way of such a 
beast, whether he charges with or without intent — if you do not 
clear out, or stop him, you are likely to get the worst of it As 
the beast rushed past a few yards off, I fired my left barrel into his 
shoulder; once more he came down with a crash in a cloud of dust, 
making an unearthly squealing noise, but instead of lying there he 
again scrambled to his feet, while I yelled to Dolambi to bring 
another cartridge I saw that it was a case of " run," for I was but 
a few yards from him, and knew that he saw and smelt the smoke 
from the rifle, so I lost no time in making for the friendly boulder on 
top of the ridge, the furious beast snorting and blowing behind me. 
He would surely have caught me had he not been wounded so badly, 
as it was he came near enough, for as I swung myself round the 
boulder by the aid of the long trailing roots of a stunted tree 
growing in a crevice of the rock, he charged blindly in with a 
crash. The boulder, being immovable, upset my enemy, who lay 
on his back kicking all four legs in the air, and before he could 
recover I got hold of my Metford and settled him with a bullet in 
the head. So violent had been his charge that a portion of the base 
of the anterior horn, five or six inches in length, was broken out 
This bull was the largest I have ever shot,* but the horns, though 
massive, were nothing extraordinary. The following are my field 
measurements: — Over-all length to tip of tail, 13 ft 4 in. ; tail, 
2 ft 3 in. ; shoulder height, 5 ft 8& in. ; girth behind the shoulders, 
9 ft 2 in. (slightly uncertain) ; girth of neck, 5 ft 2 in. ; anterior 
horn, 20| in., circumference at base, 22 in. ; posterior horn, 9! in., 
circumference at base, 18 in. 

We were now a long way from camp, and as it was late, and 
I had no fancy for helping to carry that monstrous head, we cut 
it off, after taking a photograph of the dead beast, hung it in a 
tree, and then made the best of our way to the river. Next 
morning early I sent the boys for the head and as much meat as 
they could carry, while I "toted" my things back to the main 
camp ; it was terribly hot, and I had all my work cut out to skin 

* Though of greater dimensions — my record in fact, in point of size — I do not consider 
this so fine a beast as the one I shot in 1894, on the Busimana hill, as related in 
Chapter III. 
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and cure the rhino heads. One of the rhinos shot by my friend — 
a cow — carried an extremely fine horn, thirty inches in length, very 
clean and sharp. Unfortunately this cow had a calf running with 
her, which H. tried to secure, but it was so vicious — refusing 
to let them approach the carcass — that he was obliged to kill it 
I now heard the tale of the troop of elephants, whose spoor I had 
seen, and it proved to be of aggravating failure. The morning 
after Harrison had written to me suggesting my return, he had 
started earlier than usual, in the direction of Mongwe, carrying 
only his double Metford. Soon after leaving camp, and while still 
on the footpath between Chirombo and Isirira, he heard the sound 
of a tree or large branch breaking somewhere up the slope to his 
right, and near to the creek he and his boys were that moment 
crossing. He stopped and listened, but one of his boys remarked, 
" It is a tree falling," and as he heard no further sound, passed on — 
and yet at that moment there was probably not a distance of 300 
yards between himself and that troop of elephants. He continued 
hunting, eventually taking a turn north, when he almost imme- 
diately cut the spoor of the troop, heading straight for camp! 
He took it up at a run, and found that the elephants had 
approached to within sight of the tents, when becoming alarmed 
they made away at a rapid pace in a northerly direction, passing 
within half a mile of my camp while I was away after the rhino. 
H. only stopped to put a few biscuits in his pocket and get 
his elephant rifle, and then took up the spoor. The rest is soon 
told. By an unfortunate coincidence not only did I miss seeing 
the elephants, but I was probably within earshot of them when 
firing my first shot at the rhino, and the report must have reached 
them, and doubtless accelerated their movements ; hence my friend 
had a " wildgoose-chase," failing to come up with them by dark. 
They had turned down the Liazi watershed, but left it later, and 
headed back for Mongwe; my friend and his gun-bearer suc- 
ceeded in getting to camp that night, but most of the boys slept 
out, and returned the following day. During my absence, H. 
had seen a solitary roan antelope bull, but failed to get a shot ; 
and I afterwards tried for it, without success, though I saw the 
spoor of a troop under the mountain. The same day I put out 
three big bush-pigs from a clump of bamboo, on the edge of a 
gorge, and bagged two, a boar and sow ; the former, hard hit, got 
into a bush, and nearly succeeded in ripping Dolambi when he 
tried to assegai it- Later on, while following a couple of rhino 
among the gorges to the south of Chiperoni, we came upon traces 
of the presence of elephants, but did not hit any spoor fresh 
enough to follow. The following day was one of the hottest we 
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experienced, the thermometer registering 124° at 2 p.m., in partial 
shade ; and we remained in camp working upon the heads which 
required attention. In the evening we received word from 
Chiromo that the Portuguese "commandant" had stated his in- 
tention of putting a stop to our elephant shooting, though neither 
he nor anyone else knew what we had shot It had been dawning 
upon my mind that there was some influence at work, and endea- 
vouring not only to hamper our movements, but to force us to 
leave the province, and I had long felt assured that it was no idle 
rumour which reached our boys about the time of our return from 
Namuli, and led to their subsequent mutinous conduct And now 
the warning we received from Mr. Hillier convinced me that I was 
not mistaken in my belief that all the local natives (who had been 
spying and reporting upon our movements) were, at the suggestion 
or by the orders of some official or officials, refusing us assistance and 
information, and obstructing us in every way possible. We were 
still at a loss to know the reason for this, and who the wire-pullers 
were, seeing that we had received the sanction — verbally — of the 
Governor, and his sign -manual under a permit to travel through 
the province, as well as his assurance that he would set right any 
difficulty which arose with other officials. Not on this account alone, 
but also because we were the two last men to be turned from our 
purpose by threats, we resolved to pay no heed to those of the 
commandant At the same time I was anxious that Mr. Hillier 
should understand that we appreciated his warning, and in order 
to disabuse his mind of any idea that we were acting illegally and 
without authority, we sent messengers to Chiromo explaining our 
position, and asking him to inform the Commandant by whose 
authority we were travelling and hunting, and that we respectfully 
but firmly declined to desist until we personally received an order 
from the Governor. Privately I told Mr. Hillier that we should 
never permit Portuguese nigger soldiers to interfere with us, and 
that if they attempted to do so trouble would result Had we 
known that this Commandant had been acting on his own authority, 
and that at the time of our interview with his Excellency at Chinde 
he had been a secretary or something of the kind in the custom- 
house, and present during a portion of the interview, and there- 
fore knew we had received the permission to travel and hunt, we 
should have acted differently. The unfortunate part of it was that 
our carriers became alarmed, the messengers having doubtless been 
tampered with, and threatened when at Chiromo, and having re- 
ported the matter to their companions on their return, the alarm 
spread through the camp. 

The result was that the next day ninety of our carriers informed 
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us they were afraid to stay longer, and wished to leave. We 
realised in what a comer this desertion would land us, as it was 
impossible to scrape together half that number of boys from the 
neighbouring villages ; but in a case like this I knew the folly of 
trying to argue, for they had no doubt discussed the situation 
among themselves during the night, and nothing would have 
persuaded them to remain. We therefore informed them that 
they had a week yet to run before their next pay was due, and 
that if they chose to go they could do so, but they would forfeit 
the month's pay, and we should report the incident to Captain 
Beeching, the collector at Port Herald, whence most of them came. 
This information they received as usual in silence, and forthwith 
took their departure. We now set to work to build shelters and 
platforms for our trophies, where we could leave them, while we 
moved higher up the river into the forest under Chiperoni ; this 
occupied us during the remainder of the terribly hot day, and 
next morning early we struck camp, leaving some reliable boys 
behind to look after the trophies, while we marched with all other 
available carriers. The heat was terrific, our thermometer being 
unable to register it ; but after leaving the footpath and striking 
through the forest, we left the scorching glare of the open country 
and entered the cool gloom beneath the overarching trees. When- 
ever the narrow openings in the forest permit a view of the 
mountain wall before us, its details become more apparent as we 
ascend, the scrubby bush resolves itself into forest trees, the dark 
seams down its sides into rocky gorges, and seemingly smooth 
places become rugged and scarred. Bamboo thickets intrude at 
all points, with their threads of crystal water trickling and splash- 
ing through, while the rustling of their spear-like fronds and the 
subdued green light of their cool depths, filtering through the 
green and amber canopy of leaves, invite repose. The wild 
flowers become more numerous, the grass is greener and more 
tender, lichens and mosses cover the rocks, occasional tree-ferns 
and date-palms lend their beauty to the scene. In the gorge to 
our right the loveliest of mountain streams, the palm-fringed 
Chikuli, rushes through fairy glens, beneath bowers of sub-tropical 
vegetation, between banks laden with ferns and wild flowers, and 
alive with gorgeous butterflies flitting from shadow to sunlight; 
while the splashing of its miniature cascades and the murmur of 
its ripples convey a sense of delicious coolness. In one of the 
bamboo jungles through which we passed we found the spoor of 
a dozen or more elephants, not over twenty-four hours old ; they 
had smashed the bamboos, twisting off and chewing the cane, and 
in one or two places had dug up the ground in search of roots. 

N 
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Writers appear to differ as to whether elephants use their tusks 
for this purpose, but I am convinced that the discrepancy in the 
statements upon the subject is more apparent than real. Mr. 
Selous has stated that he has seen large areas of soft soil ploughed 
up by the tusks of these animals in search of roots, though I am 
not aware that he records having seen trees uprooted; at all 
events his statement is conclusive as to their digging propensities, 
and bears out that of the late Sir Samuel Baker. On the other 
hand, men of unimpeachable authority have stated that the 
elephant never uses his tusks for this purpose. I think the ex- 
planation is that the vegetation in those districts where the 
elephants were met with whose habits were thus studied and 
recorded is of such a nature that the animals are enabled to 
procure their food supply from the leaves, fruit, and bark of the 
trees, without the trouble of digging up roots, if, indeed, these 
tubers are found in such localities. Then, again, whether 
roots alone or both roots and trees are thus dug up, depends 
upon the character of the trees, and possibly the nature of the 
soil. Where the former have shallow roots, and the soil is loose 
enough to permit it, elephants may overturn them to get at leaves 
or fruit which otherwise would be out of reach, whereas in districts 
in which the trees are of stunted growth so as to admit of the 
elephants reaching their food from the topmost branches, or have 
tap-roots of such depth as to defy attempts to uproot them, the 
elephants content themselves with bark and such fruit and leaves 
as they can reach with their trunks. I have heard that in the 
Mweru district, in the Loangwa valley, and central Angoniland, 
elephants never uproot trees, nor do they dig for tubers ; and with 
the exception of one or two instances in the Chiperoni forest, near 
Inkanga-mwana, and on the Lugera, I have never seen any places 
where elephants had been digging for roots, or overturning trees, 
in any of the south or central east coast forests. 

Late in the afternoon we reached a lovely spot on the left bank 
of the Chikuli, where we decided to camp under a fine tree which 
stood on the bank. Just where we pitched our tent a number of 
elephants had lately been standing in the shade feeding, all the 
saplings round being twisted and broken, and the bark and 
leaves stripped from them. During our stay we were able to ex- 
plore the country on this side of the mountain, and nothing 
rougher, wilder, or grander in nature can be conceived. One could 
fill a fair-sized volume with a description of this mountain and its 
surroundings, and the recollection of the days spent under its 
shadow and the exciting sport we enjoyed will remain through life. 
There is something so solemn, so majestic, so awe-inspiring about 
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its lonely grandeur, as it uprears its height amidst its wild surround- 
ings — one of the remaining pillars, as it were, of what in former ages, 
far back in the history of the Dark Continent, was doubtless a vast 
plateau. If you ask me in what does its principal charm lie, I 
answer that it is all charming ; its beauties are so varied, so 
irresistible, that it is impossible to say of any one feature, " Herein 
lies its greatest charm." To me, with my love of nature, Chiperoni's 
stately loneliness, its varied aspects — now savage, now peacefully 
serene — and the fact that its unsealed heights, rough-hewn by 
nature, retain her handiwork unsullied by the hand of man, appeal 
most strongly. Day after day, night after night, I found myself 
lost in contemplation of its mighty mass, its jagged peaks bathed 
in morning mists or shadowed by noonday clouds, its rugged slopes 
glittering in the beams of the rising sun, shimmering in the haze of 
noontide glare, softening in colour and detail as the day declines, 
growing purple and black under the curtain of night, and crowned 
with effulgent light when the moon's silver disc hung above in the 
star-studded blue expanse. I never tired of gazing on its mighty, 
rock-strewn gorges, clothed with a luxuriant growth of elephant 
grass, its weather-scarred precipices, its cool, flower-spangled 
plateaux, its bush-crowned buttresses, its dark forest girdle, thickets 
of bamboos, its crystal streams clattering down in cascades amidst 
fringes of ferns, to swell the waters of the palm-lined Chikuli, the 
Tandani, and Intambi. The forest at the base is singularly devoid 
of life, or rather of its larger forms, save for the troops of elephants 
which move along the tracks formed through countless ages by 
their mighty feet, and waken the echoes with the sounds of crashing 
branches and shrill trumpetings. I never saw a monkey or small 
antelope, but huge yellow puff-adders were met with in the bamboo 
zone, while still higher I saw a large olive-green tree-snake. The 
banks of the streams at a lower altitude were bright with the flitting 
of many-hued butterflies and other insects, and the glittering flight 
of birds; but in the depths of the forest the crimson-winged, 
crested turacos alone were met with, and these but rarely. I have 
not space in which to dwell upon the varied incidents of our life at 
this camp, but one or two which occurred are worth recounting. 
Throughout the night after our arrival a troop of elephants had 
been feeding round camp, appearing on the ridge behind about an 
hour after dark ; and from that time the crashing of bamboos and 
breaking of branches never ceased, and occasionally we heard a 
call from one to another, probably a cow to its calf. Next 
morning, between 4.30 and 5 a.m.» we set out, having heard the 
elephants in the direction of the mountain while we were having 
our coffee. We soon struck the spoor of the troop, which had fed 
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along the river, crossing and recrossing it, but never going any 
distance from the banks. About three hours later, as we were 
crossing a narrow valley, we heard a branch crack on the ridge in 
front, and a few moments later sighted two stragglers heading for 
the mountain. The grass was so long that only their backs were 
visible, and their trunks when stretched up to drag down the 
branches ; but the wind was so shifty, and the grass jungle so long 
and dense, that we deemed it inexpedient to tackle them there. 
We therefore held on, keeping them in sight and ready to stalk in 
when a better opportunity afforded. At last the leader crossed 
the valley in front, at a spot where it narrowed considerably, 
whence a bamboo thicket stretched to its head. The troop passed 
through this thicket to join others, which we now heard on the 
ridge to our right ; in fact, it became evident that we had to 
deal with a larger troop than we at first thought, and as the 
various groups were scattered over a wide area, we were afraid 
that the wind would betray our presence. However, we reached 
the edge of the bamboos without giving the alarm, and could still 
hear a couple of elephants loitering behind their companions, 
which had passed over the ridge. A few moments later a fine old 
bull walked leisurely up the slope to rejoin them, ,whilst others 
moved out, though unseen ; the bull offered a splendid chance as 
he stood broadside on the ridge, about 120 yards from us, lazily 
flapping his huge ears. I urged my friend to take the shot, but 
he deemed the range too great, and in a few moments the bull 
disappeared over the ridge. 

In passing through the bamboos one of the boys walked almost 
on top of a huge puff-adder, which lay dead, though with every 
appearance of life ; hardly suppressing a yell of fright, he sprang 
up and to one side, and landed on a second, getting a fright from 
which he scarcely recovered that day. As we gained the ridge we 
heard the elephants below in a hollow of reeds, while others in 
the bush to our left seemed to have become suspicious, and 
were heading towards their companions. Harrison and I with our 
gun-bearers ran down the slope to intercept them, he being a 
few yards lower down to my right. We sighted them at once 
about sixty yards distant, some moving at a quick pace through 
the reeds, holding their trunks aloft suspiciously; others stood 
uncertain what to do, waiting for those coming down the gorge, 
but evidently on the point of bolting. It was useless to try 
and get nearer, as we should have been unable to see over the 
reeds, so we fired at once. Two bulls dropped to our first shots, 
and in the commotion which followed as they crashed through the 
reeds, it was difficult to select any particular animal at which to 
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fire. Those above were the most thoroughly alarmed, having 
already winded us, and on one of them giving a loud, sharp 
signal the rest wheeled round and retreated up the gorge trumpet- 
ing shrilly, while those below headed down the valley. Seeing 
some crossing to the other side, I fired with my io-bore at a big 
beast nearly in front, who staggered back, but recovering himself 
uvas about to follow the rest, when I gave him another bullet, and 
lie at once turned up the gorge. Meanwhile my friend having 
fired at a bull with his Metford as it crossed the gorge towards 
him, lost sight of it in the reeds, and thinking it had turned down 
after the rest was about to run to the bank, when to his surprise 
and the discomfiture of his gun-bearer he saw the huge head and 
shoulders of the brute coming up the bank, about thirty paces off, 
and heading straight for him. The instant Juwao saw it his heart 
failed, and instead of handing the reloaded elephant rifle to his 
master, he passed him the empty Metford, and bolted with the other. 
The bull meanwhile, followed by a cow and a younger bull, walked 
straight up to two small trees, little more than saplings, behind 
which my friend stood, and there halted, so close to him that 
with outstretched trunk he could easily have touched him. It 
all happened in far less time than it takes to tell. H. had 
opened his rifle to reload from his own belt, when to his morti- 
fication the weapon came to pieces in his hands, the stock held in 
the right and the barrels in the left ; the fore-end had fallen off! 
Dolambi drew my attention to the situation, and looking round 
I could see Harrison indistinctly through the scrub, standing 
apparently right under the head of the huge beast, whose long, 
heavy tusks I noted at once. The elephant stood with lowered 
trunk, twisting it about in the grass at the foot of the saplings, and 
uttering a low, squealing sound. 1 could see the blood trickling 
from a wound in the neck, but did not know what a predicament 
H. was in, and expected each instant to hear the report of 
his rifle and see the bull fall. I therefore turned my attention 
to the young bull, which was just moving off, and was about to 
press the trigger when I saw the old one wheel round. I knew 
there must be something wrong, so shifting my sights I gave him 
both barrels in the ribs as he rushed away. I now heard H. 
anathematising Juwao in no measured terms, and telling him to 
bring his rifle, but it was too late then to be of service. There 
is no doubt he had a narrow escape, for had he not retained 
his presence of mind and stood perfectly still, with the huge 
brute facing him but a few paces off, he must have been dis- 
covered and caught, as there was no cover in which to dodge. 
How the accident happened will never be explained, but we 
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found the fore-end of the rifle in the grass, and can only suppose 
that the boy in excitement had handled the weapon nervously 
when taking it from H. to reload, and pressed the spring of 
the fore-end, which tumbled off, so that as soon as the top lever 
was worked to open the breech, the rifle fell to pieces. 

In this country of gorges and spurs it was out of the question 
to run after the troop with any hope of coming up with them, but 
we now prepared to follow more leisurely, H. taking those 
which went down the gorge, while I followed the others, amongst 
them being a bull which I knew to be hard hit. A few hundred 
yards up the gorge we came upon a fine bull lying dead, while 
another lay on the other side in the reeds, and a few yards further 
on we hit off the spoor of a third, which had followed the troop, 
but at a slow pace. He appeared crippled in the hind leg, as it 
made a deep furrow in the ground as if it dragged, and I at first 
entertained hopes of coming up with him, especially when in a 
thicket through which he had passed we found the bamboos be- 
sprinkled with blood. Just outside this strip he had stood for 
some time, and doubtless if I had followed up at once I should have 
overhauled him before he joined the others. Three miles further 
the troop had stood, no doubt being joined by the bull, when 
all went off together down wind, and our chances of coming up 
with them were small. Sure enough, on topping a ridge above a 
rocky gorge, Dolambi, who was in front, suddenly dropped down 
and put up his hand ; next instant he jumped up, saying, 
u Tamanga, tamanga ! " (" run "). When I ran forward I saw the 
troop, nearly 300 yards away, going down a long spur where 
the grass was burnt, in a cloud of dust, the wounded bull with 
them but lagging behind, and in a few moments they disappeared 
in the gorge beneath, where I knew it was useless to follow. 
Dolambi had seen an elephant, presumably the wounded bull, 
standing under a tree, directly we crested the hill, but the keen- 
scented brute instantly winded us, and rushed off, the remainder 
of the troop, which had been standing out of sight behind the 
spur, breaking away at once. 

My friend had equally bad luck, as he failed to come up with 
the elephants at all. In this mountainous country it is difficult 
to overhaul a flying troop, for your runners cannot assist by head- 
ing them, as it is impossible to know which direction they will 
take when once they have disappeared over a ridge, besides which 
it is killing work toiling up and down these rocky slopes. 

Next day we took all hands to cut out the tusks, and on going 
to the first elephant shot by my friend, found that though his 
tusks did not weigh over 40 lbs. each, he was a monster in size, 
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the largest I have seen in the flesh. The perpendicular height 
we obtained by measuring in a straight line between two bamboos, 
placed one at the shoulder the other at the bottom of the forefoot, 
the knee • being held straight by the boys. The measurements 
thus taken on the spot are as under: — Perpendicular shoulder 
height,' 11 ft 1 in. ; length from tip of trunk to crown of head, 
9 ft. 9 in. ; length from crown of head to tail-tip, 17 ft. 3 in. ; girth 
of fore-arm, 4 ft 6 in ; girth of left fore-foot, 4 ft. 1 1 in. We 
estimated the girth of body behind the shoulders at over 19 ft., 
this being based on the half- circumference, which was approxi- 
mately 9 ft. 8 in. I am satisfied that the above record is accurate 
in every particular, and see no reason why such giants should not 
occasionally be found. In this instance it only required a glance 
at the prone beast to enable one immediately to recognise it as a 
monster, just as when alive he towered conspicuously over his 
fellows. 

Regarding these Chiperoni elephants I have one word to say. 
They are magnificent beasts, and I believe that amongst them are 
many unusually large animals ; but they are so persecuted by the 
natives as to have become excessively wary, and as the country 
in which they are found is of the roughest and most mountainous 
description, no sportsman could hope to make a large bag. When 
the first shot is fired they lose no time in wondering where it came 
from, as elephants in flat country and thick jungle do, but are off 
at once, travelling immense distances at an unbroken pace, so that 
there is little chance of overtaking them. 
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Two elephant bulls — A rhino cow— A snapshot — A tough beast — Leg-bail — H.'s big 
buffalo— Insubordination — Wild men and wild beasts — Food supplies unobtainable — 
Withdraw from our position — Last look at Chiperoni — Engage local porters — The 
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navigation — Sable antelope — The Zoa falls — Young hippo shot — Permits for the 
Elephant Marsh — Make it up with the Commandant — A festive evening — He would 
" learn to shoot elephants " — Hippos at Chiromo — Leave Chiromo. 

I COMMENCE this chapter by relating an adventure that 
happened to myself, where my photographic zeal nearly led 
to disastrous consequences. Harrison and I had been out the 
preceding day after elephants, but on this occasion we separated, 
and while he hunted amongst the hills to the south-east, I went 
away north-west, and hit off the spoor of two big bulls which had 
gone towards the western spur of the mountain. They had about 
three hours' start, so we followed at our best pace, hoping to 
come up with them before the sun became too hot, but by the 
end of three hours I do not think we had gained a yard. They 
had commenced to feed, the ground being strewn with leaves 
and chewed bark, and in one spot had stood for a considerable 
time, having apparently moved off little more than an hour 
previously, and my hopes rose accordingly. But we were doomed 
to disappointment, for an hour later we carried the spoor right 
into an advancing belt of fire sweeping over the ridges, its 
lambent flames licking the highest tree-tops. These fires, which 
were of constant occurrence, were, I believe, lit by the natives, 
with the object of driving the elephants out of the district. In 
this case the fire must have crept up behind the elephants, burning 
a strip of bush nearly a mile wide, so that it was impossible 
to pick up the spoor again, though we worked with a perseverance 
that deserved better luck. I promised ten rs. to the boy who 
should first find it, and when found five rs. each to those who 
accompanied me, if we came up with them. But it was of no 
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avail, and we eventually gave up the search ; an hour later, on 
the bank of a tributary of the Tandani, we struck fresh rhino 
spoor, and after following it in and out of the jungle on the 
river bank, put a cow out of a bamboo clump. I only got a 
running shot with the 12-bore; but the bullet told with that 
" clap " which signifies that bone, not flesh, was the resisting force, 
as the rhino, snorting loudly and kicking up her hind -legs, dis- 
appeared over a ridge. We followed for fully seven miles, several 
times putting her up, but never sighting her. At length she 
ran out of some high grass on a ridge, and bolting downhill 
gave a long shot with my Metford as she crossed the hollow 
below ; but this did not seem to affect her speed, and once more 
she put a high ridge between us. From the top of this I saw her 
away down in a hollow, standing behind a clump ; and leaving 
the surplus boys with the 10 and 12- bores on the hill -slope, 
Dolambi (carrying my camera) and I endeavoured to get round 
well below wind. This was difficult, as it was light and shifty, 
and while yet we were 150 yards from her she faced us sus- 
piciously, prepared to bolt The ground between her and 
ourselves was perfectly open, and as she was too far for the 
camera, I gave her a shot through the bush. I do not think 
it missed, though we saw a bough fall, cut off by the bullet; 
at any rate, she instantly charged the bush, tearing at it with 
her horn, throwing up the soil in a savage manner, and squealing 
loudly. I ran in with my camera, and just as she left the bush 
u snapped her " (or thought I did, for development produced only 
a bare hillside out of focus). As she made up the slope straight 
for where I had left the boys, who bolted, I gave her another 
bullet, also apparently without effect, for she gained the ridge 
and disappeared beyond. After this I got two barrels from 
the 12-bore into her, the first of which knocked her down ; but 
still she kept on, and I felt most annoyed at my inability to kill 
the poor beast Rhino, as a rule, do not display such tenacity 
of life, as I have over and over again dropped them with a single 
Metford bullet The singular part of the matter is that she 
should have held out so long with a broken leg, for before I 
knocked her down with the 12-bore, I noticed that her right fore- 
leg was swinging, and we found afterwards that it was broken. 
After receiving the second bullet from the 12-bore she slowed 
<lown, and at last pulled up on a ridge, where I came suddenly 
on her, standing in front about thirty yards distant Her tail 
was towards me and her head slightly turned in the direction 
of an ant-heap, within a few feet of her. I now focussed my 
camera for twenty feet, and crept round the side of the ant-heap ; 
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but Dolambi, anxious to see what was going on, climbed a few 
steps up the side of the hillock behind, under cover of a bush 
growing on top, and in so doing displaced some earth and 
rubbish. The noise was not great, but the rhino heard it, swung 
round as I released the shutter, and came pounding towards us 
over the slope of the ant-heap. I made a clutch at my rifle 
as I turned to run, but between us we let it drop, so I made 
off among some low bushes, downhill, till I came to a full stop 
by falling over a big stone, breaking both wings of my camera. 
As I picked myself up I heard a shot and a shout ; the rhino 
had fallen half-way down the slope, and Dolambi having re- 
covered the rifle had run in and killed her as she struggled to 
rise. I made a careful examination of the body, with the result 
that we found she had received six bullets out of seven fired at 
her. In addition to a 12-bore bullet in her right knee, she had 
two solid, copper-sheathed Metford bullets, one through the 
shoulders, but too high up, which had passed clean through her, 
the other through one lung; one 2-ounce bullet from the 12-bore 
had narrowly missed her heart, the other having entered the 
ribs obliquely had actually passed through the lower part of that 
organ. I think it will be conceded that she was a singularly 
tough old beast, and that after all I had not fired recklessly. She 
stood 4 ft. 10 in. at the shoulder, and was extremely old, her front 
horn being worn to a mere stump, and her whole body swarming 
with parasites. 

On returning to camp, I found H. busy over the heads of a 
fine eland and a grand old buffalo bull which he had shot, the 
latter falling to his elephant-rifle. He had experienced much 
difficulty in getting the boys who had remained at camp to do 
something he had ordered them ; they had answered and behaved 
insolently, and it was his threat of telling me on my return that 
quelled their rising insubordination. It only shows the nature of 
these fellows, and the inability of the majority to understand that 
kindness and leniency towards them are prompted by anything but 
weakness. They are savages, sunk deep in the barbarism of ages 
which recognised might as the only right — and possess all the 
uncontrollable savage instincts and passions of wild beasts. No 
native ever yet respected a man whom he did not fear — a bold 
statement, but one of which I challenge denial. My friend was 
too good-natured, too easy -tempered to be understood of those 
by whom we were surrounded. He did not grasp the necessity 
for stern measures when dealing with them, and, of course, they 
took every advantage of it; whereas they knew that, while I 
always endeavoured to be fair, I would stand no nonsense, but 
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would visit insolence or insubordination with instant punishment 
The conduct of our boys, however, on this occasion led us to 
consider the advisability of leaving the district, now that we had 
obtained good sport, and marching to Chiromo, where we could 
recruit We felt our position would be a very awkward one if we 
were left stranded in the veld without any carriers ; and we well 
knew that every native who arrived in the district took some 
means of conveying to our boys lying reports of what the Portu- 
guese were going to do to us, so that any day their fears, thus 
aroused, might overcome their discretion and precipitate their 
desertion. We heard afterwards that on receipt of our " ultima- 
tum" the Commandant at Chiromo had agreed to communicate 
with his Excellency the Governor, and pending instructions would 
not further interfere with us. The result of our deliberations was 
that we decided to u withdraw from our position," engage as many 
local carriers as possible, and march to Chiromo, where we could 
engage others to come and carry in the balance of our loads, which 
in the meantime we would leave under a guard. For my part 
I assented to this proposition with regret, as it prevented me from 
carrying out my long-cherished wish to ascend Chiperoni ; but as 
such a task could not be undertaken with any hope of success 
with dissatisfied and half-mutinous attendants, I had to abandon 
the idea. After sending our ivory and other trophies to the camp 
ahead, we took a last look at the grand old mountain endeared by 
many memories, and made our way to our headquarters on the 
Intambi. I may mention that H. and I added largely to our 
ornithological and entomological collections before we left, though 
we did not secure half of what we might had we been able to 
make a longer stay. We succeeded in hiring twenty local villagers, 
who gave us some bother at first by demanding their pay in 
advance, as is the Portuguese system ; and having rearranged all 
the loads and stowed away the sixty odd left under guard, set out 
on our journey to the Ruo. 

After passing Isirira's village and crossing the Intambi twice, 
our route lay down the right bank of that river, through a 
picturesque, rocky gorge, in which rhino and elephant -spoor was 
plentiful. We slept in the gorge that night, having to place our 
cots wherever we found a place less cumbered with stones than 
elsewhere. Marching early next day, and keeping the river bank 
for two hours, we left the gorge and the river — which swept round 
to the south in a big bend — and crossed a series of high ridges 
covered with low bush ; and on nearing the village of Mgombe, 
which lay to the right of the track, were met by a troop of over 
thirty buffaloes, out of which we shot four, three bulls and a cow. 
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Of the bulls we each secured a fine specimen, with heavy, though 
not widespread, horns. This necessitated our making a camp for 
the afternoon on the bank of a stream near the village, and after 
getting the heads off and setting the boys to work on the meat (a 
task in which Mgombe's boys assisted, the headman having agreed 
in return for the meat to let us have boys to carry the trophies to 
Chiromo), we moved on to camp. The entry in my diary for the 
afternoon reads : " A terrible half-day's struggle with buffalo head- 
skins and swarming flies; scanty shade and pitiless sun; only 
finished at 8 p.m." It then continues next day : " Dreamt I was 
struggling with the head-skin of some enormous prehistoric buffalo 
last night" Mgombe, the headman, turned up before we left with 
a present of ufa and tomatoes (our fame as devourers of this 
vegetable must have preceded us). He is a jovial old soul, with 
an exterior that was rugged, a grin that was broad without being 
either " child-like or bland," a knife like a Turkish scimetar, and 
probably a great capacity for buffalo meat A march of an hour 
and a half put us out of the hills and down into the Elephant 
Marsh, where the country looked green and beautiful after the 
stony waste over which we had been travelling. The trees were in 
young leaf, and the grass was vividly green. Halted a short time 
at a small, dirty village, to give our head-skins a chance to dry, 
while we regaled ourselves on slices of fried elephant's trunk, which 
our boys were carrying. Resuming our march, crossed the Liazi 
at 5 p.m., and an hour and a half later reached Indema's village, 
where we camped. It is a large kraal, overrun with pariah dogs, 
which not only threatened to devour our belongings, but ourselves 
as well. We survived the night, and next day reached the Ruo, 
opposite Chiromo, at 1 1 a.m., after a trying march over the Marsh, 
for the sun shone fiercely, and the thirst we developed, even had 
we the wherewithal to quench it, seemed unquenchable. Although 
he will not admit it, my friend was more uncomfortable than 
myself, for he had donned a nearly new khaki outfit for the 
occasion, whereas I strode along in gabardine tunic, the remnants 
of ancient knee-breeches of the same material, shoes patched and 
soled with the skin of an elephants ear, and bare legs. When 
passing a village near the Ruo we saw a nearly nude native, who 
had been " shadowing " us along the road, suddenly disappear into 
one of the huts, whence he emerged as a black swell of the " first 
water " ; his get-up seemed so preposterously out of keeping with 
his surroundings that I felt an unreasonable desire to kick him. 
The idea came to us that he might be an emissary from the 
Portuguese authorities sent to spy on us and report our arrival — 
an idea which gained strength from the fact that as we came in 
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sight of the river he quickened his pace, hurried in front of us, and 
then vanished in the labyrinth of huts surrounding the Portuguese 
official residence. However, we made no secret of our arrival, but 
halting on the outskirts, formed our men up, those carrying the 
ivory and other trophies in front, the remainder in their usual 
order, then " Quick march " down the long avenue in front of the 
Commandant's house to the river bank. An hour's shouting failed 
to bring anyone who could assist us with a boat, so we cast loose 
a long, bulky canoe and commenced to load her, one of our gang 
volunteering to put us across to the British side by the aid of the 
only punt-pole we could find. We put on board some ivory, rifles, 
cartridges, head-skins, etc., but I saw she was going to prove a 
sieve-like craft, for as I seated myself in the bow the water rushed 
in at a crack about twelve inches below the gunwale. Thinking 
that when we shoved off and got her on even keel this crack would 
be above the water-line, we hurried up the loading. H. seated 
himself aft, the punter stood ready, pole in hand, the crowd on the 
bank gave a shove all together, and next moment we were at the 
mercy of the Ruo and its crocodiles. I shall never forget the scene 
that followed. We were scarcely afloat before we realised that we 
were overladen, the crack in the bow was well under water, and a 
hole, previously plugged, nearly as large as the crown of a terai 
hat, discovered itself in the stern, at which the water just spouted 
in. H. flew to the rescue, first putting his hands over it, then 
jamming in his handkerchief, his hat, the loose corner of a blanket, 
anything he could find, but all to no purpose ; so he finally sat 
upon it, thereby presenting such a ludicrous appearance that not- 
withstanding the critical position, we both went into a fit of 
laughter. But we were soon recalled to a sense of our danger by 
seeing that every moment the ungainly craft was settling down 
deeper in the water, notwithstanding we baled for dear life ; and 
as the would-be punter had lost all control over her, being unable 
even to find bottom with his pole, we were being swept along — 
alternately bow and stern first, and occasionally broadside on — by 
the current Fortunately there was a strong wind blowing up the 
river from across the Shir6, and by its aid we at last just reached 
the opposite bank, where we hung on to the reeds and water- 
plants for all we were worth, till we managed to get her bow on to 
the bank, when we discharged our freight Everything was soaked, 
but no actual damage done, though the amount of labour upon our 
weapons which this escapade entailed can be imagined. 

We were warmly welcomed at the "boma" by Mr, H. C. 
Macdonald in the absence of Mr. Hillier, who had gone to 
Zomba; and during the few days we remained at Chiromo, ex- 
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perienced the greatest kindness at his hands. We got our other 
loads across, and made arrangements with Mr. Terxeirra to supply 
carriers to go out to Chirombo's village and bring in our loads left 
under guard. Our first care was to pay off all the boys who 
wished to leave, and we took the opportunity when paying the 
capitao, of giving him a note to Captain Beeching, at Port Herald, 
explaining the circumstances under which the ninety boys deserted, 
and why it was that we refused to pay them for the incomplete 
month, on account of which, before leaving us, they had claimed 
wages. Of our old gang we retained only Alexander, Dolambi, 
Ranzo, Chipondeni, and four others; to these we notified our 
intention of going down the Zambesi as far as Shupanga, and 
thence hunting through the forest towards Beira, upon which 
expedition they agreed to accompany us. We also wrote to Mr. 
Sharpe, requesting permission to go to the Elephant Marsh, and 
there to shoot two specimens each of buffalo and zebra, the Marsh 
having about a month previously been declared a preserve. While 
awaiting a reply, and the return of the carriers with our loads, we 
hired a canoe, and took a run up the Ruo for a couple of days. 
Before we left Chiromo, the mission steamer Henry Henderson 
came in from Katunga's and reported having steamed over a 
hippo, grazing the beast's back, so that the jar was felt on board ; 
it was lucky for the little craft that the beast evinced no dis- 
pleasure at having his back thus rudely scratched! My friend 
was able to add to his collection two or three good specimens of 
that lovely-plumaged bee-eater {Merops natalensis) which swarms 
around Chiromo, nesting in the sandy banks of the promontory 
between the Shir6 and Ruo rivers. We took three paddlers with 
us in the canoe, the rest of the boys marching up the bank ; and 
it was a delightful sensation, after the weary miles we had tramped, 
to find ourselves skimming over the surface of the river between 
banks rich with tropical foliage, amongst which monkeys and 
lovely birds disported themselves. We ran the canoe ashore when 
we reached the camp, where Lieut-Commander Nicholas, R.N., 
and Surgeon Bradley, R.N., in company with Lieutenants Gough 
and Skeffington-Smyth of the "armed forces," were shooting for 
a few days, and lunched with them. They had met with poor 
sport, and did not report favourably on the prospects. Beyond 
this spot the sand-banks became numerous, and entailed an amount 
of scrambling out of and into the canoe to get her over the 
shallows, but at last we reached the first rapids, which were suc- 
cessfully negotiated, as also the second, although at the third 
we nearly made a muddle of it We were in the middle of the 
"narrows/ 9 when H. shot some bird he was anxious to secure, 
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and while getting it out of the reeds, we had to hang on to the 
overarching branches and reed-stalks, while the water rushed 
foaming past and sprayed over the bows, so that I thought every 
moment we should capsize or be swamped. Darkness overtook 
us in a nasty shallow spot, where we grounded, but some of the 
boys who were on foot came to our aid, and dragged the canoe 
back, while we tried another channel. After several futile attempts, 
we effected a landing at 8 p.m. by running into a deep little rock- 
bound cove on the east bank, where we made a camp, and as 
there were no mosquitoes, slept in the open without nets. We 
met with very poor sport here, game being decidedly scarce. The 
first day I shot a wart-hog — it ran 195 yards with a hollow-fronted 
•570 grain Metford bullet clean through its heart We caught one 
of the young ones after a long chase, but let it go again, as it 
was quite big enough to forage for itself. I saw hartebeeste and 
waterbuck, but did not fire at them, but when returning to camp 
came on a fine sable cow with good horns, which I secured. 
Harrison secured a sable cow also, as well as a hartebeeste, and 
two rufous-coloured duikers. Next day H. returned towards 
Chiromo on foot, with the intention of trying for a hippo in one 
of the pools down the river ; I remained for another day, and hit 
off the spoor of a rhino cow with a big calf. We followed them 
for several miles in the direction of Zoa, but failed to come up 
with them, so continued our course as far as the beautiful Zoa 
falls; at this time of year, however, the body of water is not 
great 

The following day I sent the boat down with all our things, 
while Dolambi and I proceeded along the bank on foot I shot 
a big crocodile, and in a pool just above Chiromo a young hippo 
which incautiously showed its head above water, the flesh of which 
was much appreciated. Our loads arrived safely from Chirombo, 
and in the afternoon the post from Zomba brought a permit from 
Mr. Sharpe, by virtue of which we could each shoot one buffalo 
and one zebra. In a private letter, however, he explained that he 
was anxious to preserve these animals, and would prefer* that we 
should go elsewhere, which of course we decided to do. We now 
packed our head-skins, ivory, and other trophies, and made arrange- 
ments to have them sent down to Chinde and forwarded to their 
destination ; meantime we received an invitation to dinner at the 
house of the Portuguese Commandant, across the Ruo, Mr. Mac- 
donald and several Portuguese gentlemen being also invited. I 
should mention that prior to this Mr. Macdonald informed us that 
the Commandant had admitted he was wrong in questioning our 
right to hunt in the province, but explained that he had received 
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instructions from the Governor to prohibit all shooting, his Ex- 
cellency having omitted to say that as we had asked and obtained 
his permission, exception was made in our case. The explanation 
was, to my mind, unsatisfactory, and inadequate to account for the 
opposition we had met with from first to last ; but as the matter 
was past, and neither of us bore malice, we accepted the invitation, 
and met with a cordial reception. The evening was a lively one, 
and I should be afraid to say the amount of wines and other drinks 
we disposed of. Even abstemious men like ourselves have to make 
concessions to sociability on such occasions. At one stage in the 
proceedings an attempt was made by the Commandant to refer 
to the misunderstanding, but we both did our best to help him 
through, by assuring him that the matter was forgotten ; and 
shortly before the meeting broke up he informed us confidentially 
that if we liked we could "go back and shoot all the elephants in 
the country," and that he would "go with us and learn to shoot 
elephants also." I am glad the matter ended thus, for, outside 
his official capacity, the Commandant was a decent fellow, as are 
most of them if not "rubbed the wrong way." The day before 
we left we were entertained to dinner on board the gunboat, 
by Lieutenant-Commander Nicholas, R.N. ; and early on the follow- 
ing morning a "school" of five or six hippo paid a visit to the 
mouth of the Ruo, rising and blowing in the river just below our 
camp. Macdonald and Harrison with their rifles were soon flying 
up and down the bank, clad only in pyjamas; but the wary animals 
shifted their quarters into the Shir£, without offering the chance of 
a shot. An hour later, when we steamed away in the Zambesi 
Traffic Company's Scorpion, we left Captain Nicholas getting a 
boat ready to lower and go in pursuit of them. That night we 
ran down to about a mile above Pinda, unable to proceed further 
on account of a heavy south-easter, which caused us to ship much 
water, and nearly swamped the lighters which were towing along- 
side; at 10 a.m. on the third day from Chiromo, we reached 
Shupanga, and landed with our few boys and all our goods. 
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OUR first thought after fixing camp at Shupanga on the high 
bank above the river was to scour the country for porters, 
of whom we required about forty, but the difficulty we experienced 
is beyond belief. We were assisted, however, by the kind efforts 
of two Fathers of the French Catholic Mission quartered at " Shu- 
panga House" (near the site of Mrs. Livingstone's grave), the 
Padres Torends and fetalie — hospitable, genial fellows, with whom 
we had many a pleasant hour's converse. Their knowledge of 
Portuguese enabled them to help us in a difficulty with a half- 
caste official at Shupanga, as to our right to travel through the 
district, and after some delay the matter was satisfactorily arranged. 
As I have elsewhere remarked upon the rivalry between the various 
concessionaires in the district, and the hopelessness of endeavouring 
to come to any understanding with their minor officials, I will 
dismiss the matter with the remark that in the present case the 
official with whom we had dealings displayed more than the usual 
amount of " cussedness " and of ignorance as to what rights he 
was to safeguard. We did not put ourselves out much, for we felt 
that as we were travelling with the sanction of the authorities, our 
position was unassailable. Shortly after our arrival Mr. Cooper — 
the horticulturist in the employ of the West Luabo Company, 
who had been down the river to Vicenti — put in his appearance, 
and also assisted in making matters right. Mr. Cooper was doing 
useful work in energetic fashion for the Company he represented ; 
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he had been formerly similarly employed on the west coast, and 
the experience gained there was productive of good results when 
applied in his present situation. At the same time, I am of 
opinion that the Company should extend their operations, and 
exploit the great Shupanga, or, as it is elsewhere known, the 
Chiringoma forest. Its timber and rubber supplies are inexhaust- 
ible ; and now that the apathy of those who should be interested 
in the preservation of big game, when its decadence is so marked, 
has been exemplified by the inability of the African Game Pre- 
servation Society to secure sufficient support for the carrying out 
of its object, the Company, by thus extending their operations, 
could, while developing the botanical resources of the forest, take 
the game under their protection and secure a mine of wealth for 
the future. 

During our stay on the Zambesi we had good sport with geese 
and other wild-fowl, and secured some good hippos. One after- 
noon we were returning from Laserdonia — the residence of the 
Commandant — about three miles up the river, where we had been 
shooting, when a strong gale sprang up against the current, with 
thunder, lightning, and heavy rain, and the crank old tub in which 
we were voyaging had all she could do to hold her own. Our 
local boys became frightened out of their lives, and "lost their 
heads/' believing we were going to the bottom ; and it was absurd 
to watch Dolambi, a great powerful fellow, and unquestionably 
plucky, crouching in the bottom of the boat, shaking like a leaf, 
and with a face of a pale, bilious colour! Thunderstorms with 
heavy rain were now of frequent occurrence, while at other times 
the heavy south-east winds blowing up the Zambesi brought 
sand-storms in their track from the reed-margined islands in the 
river, till everything we possessed, all we ate and drank, was filled 
with sandy grit I made several trips to the edge of the forest in 
a southerly direction, about nine miles distant, where I found the 
red duiker fairly plentiful ; it appears to attain a somewhat larger 
size than in the south. Here also I first saw and shot the beautiful 
little Livingstone's antelope (Nesotragus livingstonianus\ securing 
several specimens, all killed with my '320 rook-rifle — the only suit- 
able weapon with which to collect them, as rifles of larger bore tear 
them hopelessly. I bagged two, ram and ewe, the first day — these 
and all I shot being skinned complete for mounting. I also found 
crested guinea-fowl (Guttera edouardi) plentiful in this forest, and 
shot a specimen of the rufous mungoose {Helogale undulata). 

My zeal, however, brought on a sharp attack of fever. One could 
expect nothing else after the undue exertion in the terrific heat, 
without food or water. On two days in particular I certainly acted 
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unwisely, starting on the first occasion early, without breakfasting, 
though one of my attendants carried provisions. Early in the 
day I shot a red duiker ram and a L. antelope ram, and soon 
after wounded a ewe of the latter antelope, and in running after it 
through the forest became separated from and eventually lost my 
boys who carried the food and water. For many hours I wandered 
in the forest, and at one time believed myself hopelessly lost, but 
at last hit off an old elephant-track, and by following it came out 
low down on the Zambesi. An hour later I reached a village, 
where I procured water and a guide to camp, which I reached 
after a hard day of fifteen hours, during the last seven of which 
I had carried a Livingstone's antelope and a monkey. 

Next morning I started early, but breakfasted first. The day 
proved intensely hot, the thermometer registering no* F. in the 
shade of Mr. Cooper's verandah ; and I did not return till after 
dark, securing two Livingstone's antelope rams and two ewes, as 
well as a fine bushbuck. The following day I suffered for it, as 
above stated. I may remark that both the red duiker and the 
Livingstone are certainly independent of water, though in the 
south the former drinks daily ; but all this district is absolutely 
dry, particularly in the forest, the shelter of which they never 
leave. I am at a loss to know where the crested guinea-fowl 
procure their water, as I saw none of the birds along the Zambesi 
bank — that is, in this district, yet every morning at sunrise they 
were scratching about and " clanking " in the forest. 

Later on we shifted camp about five miles up the river, beyond 
Laserdonia, to a place called Gorrano, the station of a well-known 
Indian half-caste, Ramao Rego, where we camped under a fine 
grove of mango-trees. Old Ramao did us very well, and I was 
pleased to find that he could understand the Zulu language, and 
spoke it fairly. The following extract is from my diary : " Ramao 
welcomed us cordially, and promised to get us carriers. He 
brought out a table and chairs, and offered us 'coffee royal/ of 
which H. partook not at all, I sparingly, and he freely. He is 
surrounded by a motley crowd, white, Portuguese, and Indian 
half-castes, as well as natives of the soil. His wives are very 
much in the plural number, as well as the daughters, some of the 
latter being rather pretty. The villages are neat and well kept 
as compared with the squalid places we have hitherto met with. 
The male inhabitants appear to be supinely lazy, and lie in the 
shade all day smoking ; the womenfolk, however, work hard. 
During the afternoon Ramao exhibited with considerable pride 
three stuffed specimens of Livingstone's antelope, which we only 
recognised by the colour of the fur and the horns, otherwise they 
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would have passed equally well for anything else of like size. He 
had also tried his hand on a monkey. This, however, was only 
identified by the tail ; the rest had neither hair nor shape. In the 
afternoon we were entertained to a P.R. performance, in the shape 
of a set-to between a Goanese and a local Portuguese half-caste ; 
the latter arrived in a boat from Missongwe, and entered into a 
heated discussion with the former — another visitor of Ramao's — 
soon afterwards hitting him in the mouth. I separated them 
twice, and endeavoured to make them fight properly, old Ramao 
* squaring up ' to show them how it should be done ; but they 
preferred scratching, biting, hair-pulling, spitting, and gripping 
one another on tender parts, while they rolled on the ground, 
and twisted about like a couple of snakes. Ramao was indignant 
at this, and we promptly put an end to the performance." 

Harrison shot another hippo, which after being wounded was 
fiercely attacked by three others. Unfortunately we were unable 
to see the combat, as it was too late in the evening, but we 
found the wounded one floating next morning. The Comman- 
dant from Inyamungo paid us a friendly visit He was an exceed- 
ingly sociable, kindly fellow, speaking French fluently, and was 
good enough to interest himself in securing carriers for us, so 
that after a little further delay, we found ourselves only seven 
short of our full complement We therefore left one of our old 
boys behind to bring these on, and after packing and apportioning 
the loads amongst the others, set out on our march southward. 

We held a generally S. \ E. course — for the first four miles 
through open bush-country, passing a small village where the only 
water supply was obtained from a brackish well — till on entering 
an extensive tract of dense forest, we were obliged to make a 
considerable westerly detour. Everywhere the wild flowers were 
beautiful ; gardenias, yellow and pink hibiscuses, tiger-orchids, and 
various flowering creepers vied in colour with the butterflies which 
flitted amongst them ; while the air was laden with exquisite 
perfumes, to which the sweet white blossoms of the rubber-vines 
contributed largely. At 4 p.m. we reached Inyantungo lake, in 
an extensive opening surrounded by dense forest ; this so-called 
lake is little more than a reedy marsh, about 4J miles in length 
and a mile wide, but it considerably exceeds these dimensions in 
the summer. 

The largest area of open water I saw was less than 300 yards 
long and about eighty wide; the banks are low, consisting of 
mud, hard-baked in the sun's rays, and cut up by the huge 
spoor of elephants, the smaller tracks of rhino, and the delicate 
footprints of various antelopes. Dense reed-beds occur in places 
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fringing the marsh, in others, extending across it Hippo and 
crocodiles are said to live in the lake, and I saw the spoor of 
a hippo, but I fancy this retreat is only used when the Zambesi 
and other streams are at their lowest, at which time hippo usually 
retire into the back-waters, lagoons, and lakes, frequently travelling 
long distances overland. The forest around is of the densest de- 
scription, on a sandy soil ; traces of elephants are to be met with 
everywhere, but these animals only visit the district in the summer. 
The rubber-vine occurs constantly throughout the forest, but there 
is little timber of marketable value. I found spoor of a lioness 
on the banks of the lake, and the headman of the village reported 
that the day before some lions had dragged down a buffalo in the 
forest, about two miles to the north, but said he could not find the 
spot, when I asked him to take us there. In the evening I took 
my rifle out to try and procure meat for the camp, but was un- 
fortunate. 

I saw two Livingstone's antelope, but could not get a shot, 
and later on a fine waterbuck bull, which I stalked to within 
150 yards, and brought down with my single 90/360 Metford. 
When I ran towards him he recovered, and stood up, looking very 
fine as he faced me with bristling neck and lowered points, but 
he lay down again almost at once ; so as I was within five minutes' 
walk of camp, I told Dolambi to run back and bring some boys 
to cut up the meat, and to tell H. to come with his camera. 
Meanwhile the bull again got up, and would have entered the 
forest had I not intercepted him. He again stood, snorting and 
threatening with his horns. I was under the impression, however, 
that he could not get away, so when he lay down a second time, 
I walked to a spot whence I thought I could see the camp, and 
as no one appeared to be coming, returned to where I left the 
bull, in order at once to put him out of pain ; but to my surprise 
and annoyance he had gone off, and though I followed him a long 
way through the dense forest, failed to come up with him. Soon 
after I was unlucky enough to wound a fine reedbuck, which got 
away in the extensive reed-beds; I followed him for 200 yards 
into the marsh, through water eighteen inches to two feet deep, 
but it became too dark to see, and I did not fancy groping 
about in the marsh at night My friend was equally unlucky, for 
he sighted an immense troop of waterbuck from the camp across 
the lake, and went after them (being away when I sent for the 
camera) ; he knocked one over, then ran after the herd, only to 
find on his return that the one he had dropped had recovered and 
gone off. 

The headman visited us in the evening, and his conversation 
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led us to conclude that he was "dotty." "Elephants?" he 
repeated, in answer to our query, "oh, yes, plenty of elephants 
here, they come every night, and if you don't hear them to-night 
at the lake, you need not believe anything I say." " But how is 
it we see no fresh spoor, do they fly ? " " Fly ? " No, he did not 
think so, but we should certainly hear them. "Lions? Yes, 
there are lions, but surely the white men do not shoot lions?" 
We began to think he was — to use a slang expression — "trying 
to take a rise out of us " ; but we assured him we had shot many 
lions, and wished to shoot more. No, he thought, that was not 
good, and he laughed immoderately at the idea ; the only way to 
kill a lion was to get up a tree, and " prick him with a poisoned 
arrow, then," he said, "he dies, and you laugh." A cursory 
examination of the shore next morning discovered no fresh traces 
of elephants, so we accepted this jocular individual's estimate of 
his credibility as true, and marched after an early breakfast Our 
course lay south-east through two dense forest tracts, divided by 
an extensive " dambo," and on emerging from the second belt we 
entered a park-like country, consisting of rolling sandy ridges, 
covered with sparse bush, and fine trees of considerable height, 
all in leaf; elephants 1 spoor was everywhere plentiful, but none 
fresh. At noon we halted by a small, dirty pool, at the upper 
edge of what in the rains is an extensive reedy marsh, and took 
the opportunity of paying a number of boys whose demand on 
the Zambesi we had to refuse, for fear they should " clear out" 

Half an hour beyond this place we passed the village of 
Nasalenti, and here the boys made some objection to proceeding 
further that day. The fact was, they tried a trick upon us ; we 
knew we ought that afternoon to reach a village called Kwawa, 
about four miles further on, and the boys had pressed for a brief 
halt and an early start from the water-hole, knowing that 
Nasalenti was close, and thinking to persuade us to remain there. 
As it was they merely curtailed their noonday halt, for we now 
insisted on moving forward, as the loads were light, so it did 
not much matter. Buffalo are plentiful in this district, and we 
were constantly crossing fresh spoor; the country was now less 
park-like, and covered with low bush, but on nearing Kwawa 
we once more entered forest tracts. We made a camp in a 
clearing on the forest edge, about 150 yards from the nearest 
group of huts, and in the evening I took my rook-rifle and 
single Metford, and, accompanied by Dolambi, struck in an 
easterly direction through the forest, which in many places would 
be impenetrable but for the tracks along which elephants have 
passed. I saw a small antelope, but it was too quick for me, 
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and later on another, which I took for a Livingstone, came 
hopping towards me through some low bush. It stood behind 
a thick patch for a moment, then ran across a clearing in front, 
giving me an easy chance, and it fell to the shot When I went 
forward to secure it, I saw that it was new to me, so took it 
back to the camp to examine it Here I measured and photo- 
graphed it, and made a pen-and-ink sketch of the head, afterwards 
skinning and preparing the whole specimen. Unfortunately it 
was the only one I secured, and it suffered the same fate as all 
my collection of trophies at the hands of a Delagoa Bay agent 
None of my boys were able to tell me what it was, so I sent 
for the headman of the village ; he called it mpongo, and said 
it was peculiar to the Chiringoma-Shupanga forest, where it 
was rare. Asked if he had skins or horns of a male (this 
specimen was a female, with horns two (?) inches in length) to 
dispose of, he said he had none. Before we left Kwawa, however, 
Alexander brought me four pairs of horns to examine, but three 
of these proved to be of the common grey and the red duiker, 
while one pair looked like an immature Livingstone's antelope. 
In the zoological notes I give a further description of this 
antelope, with measurements. My friend saw some small ante- 
lope, and from his description I think they were red duiker. 
The following day we explored the surrounding country; H. 
hunting south-west, in which direction he hit off eland and 
buffalo -spoor, and bagged a fine bushbuck. I set out east, 
and though I shot nothing, saw spoor of sable, zebra, and 
buffalo, and here and there of elephants. I visited another lake 
lying E. by N. \ N., nine miles from Kwawa, surrounded by forest 
of the densest description. A broad hippo -path led from this 
lake in an easterly direction through the forest, and a stream 
entered it at its western extremity and left it at the eastern, 
though at this season it was practically dry. Early the following 
day, before marching, we tried in the forest for another of the 
mpongo antelopes, without success. We saw several red duiker, 
and in one clearing I thought I saw the antelope I wanted, but 
it was 200 yards distant, and as I should have had to fire through 
twigs and shrubs, I knew my little rook-rifle was not equal to the 
performance, while my Metford would have spoiled it as a 
specimen. I tried to stalk it, but the little creature was far too 
wide awake. 

Resuming our march S. by E. for about 3J miles through 
forest, then S.W. by S. four miles through alternating forest 
and open bush tracts, and again S.W. through thin forest and 
over several rolling, sandy ridges, we reached Chimpeyu, on a 
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small stream flowing E.S.E. Here our porters from the Zambesi, 
under the guidance of Kolodali, caught us up ; it rained heavily at 
night, and more or less throughout the following day. We, 
however, continued our march over densely wooded, flat country, 
but after 3 J hours of it failed to find water, so we pushed on 
again on a W. J S. course, steadily ascending, till we reached the 
village of Hambarumbi, in the Chiringoma country. It stands on 
almost the highest point of the spur called Inyamonga — 3600 feet 
— which is the greatest altitude attained between Shupanga and 
Beira. Elephant and buffalo - spoor is plentiful throughout the 
scattered forest tracts, and we here met with oribi for the first 
time, while wart-hog, reedbuck, and bushbuck were numerous. 

Rain fell during the night and early morning, but we pushed 
on over rough, hilly country, where H. hit an enormous wart- 
hog, which he failed to get Later, I shot a rufous-coloured 
duiker ram (Nyasa), and in open, marshy ground we came on 
five oribi playing together. A march of five miles — as the crow 
flies — on a S.W. J W. course brought us to Tambuzi's village on 
the Sadsi river, where rain fell in torrents, and I had a sharp 
touch of fever. Then we did 10J miles through excessively hilly 
country, but descending, to Inyaminga's village. We saw oribi 
and a few hartebeeste, and passed a singular rocky "canyon" 
of great depth, with a deep pool of water at the bottom ; there 
appeared to be no way of entering, though we had no time to 
examine it closely. I was still feeling "seedy" and feverish, 
but we were anxious to push on, so we marched to Inyabowa's 
village, seven miles S.W. by W., over high, wooded ridges. Some 
of the open spots in the forest were ablaze with flowers, and 
alive with gorgeous butterflies. We camped near Inkanda's 
village on the Inyamakaringa, a tributary of the Madsambi; 
it is a large kraal standing in an extensive area of cultivated 
ground. 

Next day I felt all right, and we moved on to a village on 
the Madsambi, five miles S.W. by S. of Inkanda, under the head- 
man Inyamasisi, who seemed a very decent, jovial fellow, and 
was, I fancy, a keen sportsman. He could talk Zulu fluently* 
and told us he was a sort of dependant of one Barata, a 
Portuguese, to whom I shall have occasion to allude later on; 
in fact, I am not sure that he did not claim relationship 
with that individual. He told us that game of all kinds was 
plentiful, and that the forest-clad range (Chiringoma) to the east 
was full of elephants. When, however, we asked him if he would 
act as our guide to where these animals were to be found, or 
supply us with another man who knew the country, he said 
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he could not do so, as he did not know for certain where they 
were ; as a paid dependant of Barata, he did not want to know. 
I afterwards found out for myself where the elephants were, close 
to his kraal, and enjoyed fine sport with them. 

From the Madsambi we marched through fine forest, in which 
Harrison shot a Lichtenstein hartebeeste bull, for 5 J miles S.W. 
by W. J W., then S. J E. 3! miles to Maroki's village, where we 
obtained water in holes in the bed of a stream. The Urema 
is distant fourteen miles due west, the country in that direction 
consisting of grass plains. After an hour's march through the 
forest, beyond Maroki, we emerged on the vast plain bordering 
the Urema-Zangwe marsh, over which we toiled for hour after 
hour in the intense heat, sighting a few wildebeeste, zebra, and 
waterbuck in the distance, looking like dancing motes in a sun- 
beam as they stood in the heat-haze. The plain seemed waterless, 
and shade there was none, for the track took us fully three miles 
from the nearest belt of palm trees, and such a track 1 Over 
hard, sun-baked mud, cracked into gaping fissures at every 
few yards, its surface irregularities made more painfully rough 
by yawning holes, which represented the old spoor of the herds 
of game which visit these plains in the summer. I secured a reed- 
buck on the march with a lucky shot at 300 yards as he ran 
straight from me, much to the wonder of the boys, who no doubt 
thought I could do it every time. These antelope are plentiful 
here, but the oribis seldom came far on to the plains, keeping 
to the edge of the forest 

At Imbiwa's kraal, ten miles S.W. by S. — as the crow flies — 
of Maroki, we halted for the night, to try and secure a couple 
of zebra for my friend's collection. As his time was short, he 
had decided to march straight down to Beira, while I remained 
hunting in the ranges. He shot a mare, while after a hard 
run I secured a stallion and a mare, which we skinned and 
prepared. 

Talk about heat — the sun's most determined efforts on the 
Intambi river, near Chiperoni, were as nothing in comparison 
with those it put forth on these plains! How one escapes 
fever I do not know. On this occasion I was running about 
in the direct heat of the sun in pursuit of zebra, and afterwards 
standing skinning them for four hours; nor did I change till 
evening, and yet took no harm. 

The night was cool, but the following day intensely hot ; and 
after marching till 10 a.m. over the hard-baked, hoof-trodden 
surface of the marsh, where we saw buffalo, wildebeeste, water- 
buck, and zebra, we drew near to the edge of the forest, marked 
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by low bush and belts of palm trees. Here we found oribi 
and guinea-fowl numerous, and saw spoor of eland and sable 
antelope. 

About midday we reached the Mwanza, a stream flowing west 
to the Urema. Some of the boys in front carrying skins, etc., 
played us a trick : they were about ioo yards in advance, and 
suddenly stopped till we came up, saying that they saw a lot of 
buffalo move away in the bush close by. Of course, it was a 
scheme to prevent our going further, and it so far succeeded that 
we ordered a halt, and took two of the boys with us to show us 
the spot, which they failed to do. But as we found other spoor 
numerous, we decided to remain for the afternoon and have a look 
round, urged partly by the fact that our zebra-skins were trouble- 
some and refused to dry. Though there was much spoor, we 
failed to come across any game but reedbuck and waterbuck ; we 
also saw spoor of a lion and lioness about a week old. During the 
night a pair of lions came close to the camp, standing on the 
opposite bank and roaring grandly for nearly two hours. I should 
have liked to remain a couple of days and try for them, but I 
knew we should get them near the next camp, so resolved to 
accompany my friend to the end of the plain, and camp after 
he left. 

Accordingly we set out next morning on our last march 
together. We halted at some water-holes, near to which we saw a 
few impala — but the water was too filthy to drink, notwithstanding 
the intense heat of the sun, the refraction from the ground, and the 
glare from the white sand over which we travelled, made us in- 
tolerably thirsty. H. shot a waterbuck, and while the boys 
were cutting it up I went out on the marsh and shot a fine wilde- 
beeste bull, the horns having an extreme spread of thirty inches. 
As we found water in the marsh, at the upper end, we made our 
final camp in a belt of palms about 200 yards distant In the 
evening I shot a zebra as a bait for lions, but in the morning found 
only vultures at it In contrast to their limited numbers north of 
the Zambesi, these birds swarm in the district On the following 
day, which was H.'s last, we secured three more zebras, and 
devoted the afternoon and evening to rearranging the loads ; we 
were neither of us feeling in a particularly happy mood, which 
cannot be wondered at, as one naturally feels parting from a 
comrade with whom so many adventures have been shared, and so 
many days and nights spent in the wilderness. I also felt for my 
friend's disappointment in not having met with elephants since 
leaving the Zambesi, for though there were many places where we 
might have struck off into the ranges and hunted them, his time 
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would not admit of this. On the following morning I said good- 
bye to the best comrade a man ever had in the hunting- veld, while 
he set out on his journey to the coast, taking eighteen carriers with 
him, and Cyril Alexander as interpreter and headman. The journey 
was successfully accomplished, and several more specimens added 
to his collection. Thus we parted amongst the palm trees in the 
glowing heat of an African summer morning, to meet again at the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club in the greatest metropolis of the 
world ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IN CAMP ON THE UREMA MARSH 

Camp wrecked— Lions at night — Their victims — Another dose of fever — Shift camp— 
Lichtenstein and wart-hog — Brief entries — How to avoid fever — The helmet a fraud 
— An experience with lions — Too greedy — Hyaenas — Game plentiful — Fast in a bog — 
Great herd of buffalo — Two bulls shot — Fresh elephant spoor — Night watch for a 
lion — I fall asleep—Grand chorus — Outwitted — My reputation suffers. 

I NOW resolved to devote a short time to the lions in the 
district, which every night made themselves heard at various 
places along the margin of the forest, and afterwards to move 
up towards the range in search of elephants. H. having left at 
10.30 a.m., and feeling dull and a little "off colour" as well, I 
went out with Dolambi, taking a rifle, more with the intention of 
diverting my mind than of shooting. Towards evening it com- 
menced to rain in torrents, accompanied by violent wind, thunder, 
and lightning. We were about three miles from camp, and hurry- 
ing back, when on the edge of the forest a large wildebeeste bull 
jumped up in front of us from where he had been lying sheltered 
behind some clumps of palms. He ran zigzagging along for 100 
yards, then stood broadside on, about 180 yards distant I could 
scarcely see my sights in the gale and driving rain, but heard the 
bullet " clop " loudly, and the wildebeeste fell, but recovered him- 
self instantly, and dashed off towards the forest, while I missed 
with my second barrel. We tried to take the spoor, but the rain 
came down in sheets, and as the storm became more violent we 
gave it up, and returned to camp. What a sight awaited us — the 
tent had been blown down, and a dozen rain-soaked figures were 
endeavouring to haul it off the top of a low clump of palms, 
whither the gale had carried it My cot was overturned, and the 
blankets lying in a foot of water ; my provisions, and everything 
I possessed except the contents of two tin boxes, were soaked 
through and through. I set to work at once to remedy matters, 
got the tent up with some difficulty — for the gale did not 
moderate, though the rain slackened — and then, while Dolambi 
and I wrung the water out of my blankets, some of the other 
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boys started a fire or two, for the matches fortunately were in one 
of my tin cartridge-boxes, and I soon had all my belongings 
warming, if not drying. But it was four hours before I got into 
dry things, and in the meanwhile I dried and oiled my rifles as 
well as possible, and endeavoured to get the camp a little straight. 
In my diary I wrote: "This evening's work means fever, for 
certain. Rain subsided an hour after sundown, by which time 
the camp stood in a lake. Straightened things up, but the out- 
look is cold, wet, and very miserable." Lions roared at the upper 
end of the dambo throughout the night, and the following morning 
broke dull and cloudy, but dry. I could feel the fever coming on, 
but as it is a golden rule never to give in till compelled, I set 
out early, with the intention of exploring the country across the 
marsh in the direction in which the lions were heard. On a 
narrow game-track through the middle of a palm-grove, I found 
fairly fresh spoor of a big lion, but we lost it in long grass ; and 
afterwards sighting a large troop of waterbuck and zebra, I shot 
one of the former for bait, directing the boys to drag it to a spot 
I pointed out, and cover it with palm leaves. Soon afterwards I 
found the remains of a buffalo cow and calf killed by lions about 
five days previously, and later on a wildebeeste bull, which also 
had fallen to the fangs and claws of the lions. Shortly after I 
began to feel that I was over-exerting myself, as I commenced to 
vomit violently, and knew my enemy was upon me. I hurried 
back to camp, though the last hour and a half's hurrying was 
only an accelerated crawl. I took fifteen grains of quinine, and 
lay down, sleeping for three hours and waking refreshed and 
better. 

It was about 4 p.m.; I packed a few things, and taking a carafon 
of water, set out with half a dozen boys for a spot close to where 
I had placed the bait Soon after arriving, Dolambi luckily found 
good water about 200 yards distant in a densely wooded creek, a 
tributary of the Urema river. Here I shot a fine oribi ram, the 
skin and skeleton of which I preserved. While the boys fixed 
my tent I walked through the bush to examine the bait, but found 
it eaten by vultures ; and as I stood on an ant-heap, cogitating, 
caught sight of three hartebeeste about 400 yards distant on 
the edge of the "dambo." Stalking them to about 120 yards, 
I shot a big bull with a single bullet, and hurrying to camp, 
brought some boys, cut off head and neck, and dragged about 
half the carcass to the ant-heap from which I had first sighted 
the hartebeeste, carefully covering up both halves. From the 
ant-heap I now saw a huge wart-hog across the narrow u dambo " 
in which we were, about 200 yards distant, grubbing vigorously 
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at some long snake-like roots ; he was so busy that I walked 
ico yards nearer without being seen, and shot him through the 
heart On receiving the bullet he leapt quite four feet from the 
ground, threw a clean back-somersault, and fell dead ; he carried a 
fine pair of heavy tusks, io£ inches outside the lip. Returning to 
the boys, as some of them ran to the dead wart-hog, I barely 
reached the ant-heap when my head commenced to swim, and I 
should have fallen but for Dolambi; vomiting supervened, and 
I had to be assisted back to the tent I was in a high fever 
throughout the night, with a temperature of 105°, but towards 
morning after a second dose of phenacetin I fell asleep, and when 
I awoke felt better. The entries in my diary for this and the 
following day are : " Monday — Fever on me all day, could hardly 
keep my legs, but had to skin and prepare my hartebeeste. 
oribi, and wart-hog trophies, so could not afford to give in. 
7 p.m. — The skins are done, and I am almost done too, feel 
terribly ill." The next day's entries were written up on the day 
following. " Tuesday — Raging fever all day, temperature 105° at 
10 am. Vomited violently, cold shivers supervened. Felt better 
towards night." These are brief entries, but the traveller and 
sportsman who has had similar experiences knows how much 
they mean, especially when one is alone and unattended ; he 
knows the dread of the sleepless nights, and the desolate weari- 
ness of the awakening from a fevered sleep, the feelings of 
loneliness and depression that come over one from time to 
time, the longing for the presence of another of one's own 
colour, the sense of being overpowered by an enemy stronger 
than oneself, whose attack may end in a lonely grave on the 
edge of a tropical forest. But let one thus situated beware of 
giving in to such feelings, sometimes he cannot avoid their 
intrusion, but he must fight against them for all he is worth ; 
to give in is to die, to fight is — in nine cases out of ten — to 
live. I do not believe that any man travelling in these regions 
will escape fever altogether, especially if foolhardy enough 
to hunt, as I was doing, throughout the summer; but with a 
little care and forethought, his attack should be only slight 
Adopt a plain, wholesome, ample diet, avoid spirits in any but 
occasional and infinitesimal doses, heavy chills, exposure to night 
dews, and undue exertion in the intense heat of the sun — this latter 
is one of the most prolific causes of fever. Constant occupation 
for mind and body is essential, as is a suitable style of head-gear. 
When first I went to Central Africa I was laughed at for dreaming 
that I could hunt in an ordinary felt terai hat; the burden of 
everyone's advice was, "Wear a helmet or die." Now I wish to 
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caution any intending traveller to these parts against the helmet 
monstrosity, for it is a fraud of the first water. It is claimed 
that it is light, handy, and a thorough protection against the 
sun's rays, whereas it is exactly the reverse; it appears light 
for its size, but is heavier than two terai hats; it gives no pro- 
tection to that vital spot, the nape of the neck, and anything 
more unhandy or awkward for a sportsman never was invented. 
The smallest twig tweaks it off your head as you run through 
the bush, and if you throw your rifle up quickly for a shot, 
the peak either tips forward on to your nose, or the thumb of 
the right hand grasping the rifle-stock tilts the helmet back 
and it falls off behind. Nothing beats a broad-brimmed terai, 
with double crown, well ventilated with holes at the sides, and 
pieces of cork at intervals round the rim inside to allow of a 
play of air round the forehead. When marching, a double white 
and green umbrella should be carried. Personally I am afraid 
I must advise " Do as I say, not as I do," for I am one of the 
last to pay attention to these necessary points, with the exception 
of the avoidance of spirits, the wearing of a terai hat, and the 
occupation of mind and body — but then I am, or should be, 
"salted" by this time. 

The day following my attack I was better, but still weak and 
prostrate, so perhaps it was only in the natural perverseness of 
things that on this very day my first chance, and an unusually 
easy one, of bagging a lion and lioness since leaving the coast, 
months ago, should have occurred. It happened thus: — About 
3.30 p.m. it became so hot in the tent that I thought a little 
"outing" would be beneficial, so slipped on an ulster over my 
pyjamas and, assisted by a stick, walked along the footpath 
leading to the water in the marsh. I went about 100 yards, and 
was wondering whether I could reach an ant-heap about seventy 
yards beyond, just outside the belt of palms, and on which I 
could sit and watch the herds of game feeding on the plains 
beyond ; but thinking it unwise to risk further exposure in the 
sun, I turned to walk back to my tent As I did so, I saw 
something move under a clump of palms a few yards from the 
ant-heap, and the next instant a lion and lioness walked out 
on the bare ground. A couple of strides took them to the 
ant-heap, up the side of which the lion climbed, the lioness 
standing below. They remained thus for some moments, never 
looking towards me, although I was not more than eighty yards 
distant, but keeping their eyes fixed on the nearest troop of 
zebra and waterbuck. The lion then rejoined his mate, and 
together they strode leisurely across the open dambo. I hardly 
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know what happened in the interval between my seeing the lions 
and finding myself, rifle in hand, supported on either side by 
Dolambi and Chipondeni, hurrying along through some thin, 
half-burnt grass on the spoor. Ten minutes before I am sure 
that had anyone offered me jfio to move out of a walk for a 
distance of ioo yards I could not have earned the money; but 
now the willing spirit gave temporary strength to the weak flesh, 
and I was almost running. As we cleared the edge of the palms 
I saw the lioness, which walked behind her mate, enter a patch 
of thicker grass, on the edge of which, 180 yards distant, she 
stood ; so we headed straight across towards her, but in a moment 
she was lost to sight Still advancing, I noticed about forty yards 
in front a depression in the ground, the head of one of the 
numerous feeders of the central marsh; between us and this 
hollow the grass was about three feet high, but thin, while across 
the depression it was high and densely matted. Both I and the 
boys were expecting to see flie lions walk out of this hollow and 
enter the thicker grass, so we had overlooked the lioness which 
actually stood about thirty yards from us, but concealed behind 
tufts of grass. As it was, I only saw her when, relieving myself 
of the boys' assistance in anticipation of at once seeing the lions, 
I halted, and threw the cape of the ulster clear of my right arm. 
Of course the lioness had been watching us all the time, and 
seeing the flapping of my cape, and that we had halted so close 
to her, she crouched, and her movements arrested my attention. 
She lay broadside, her fore-paws drawn under her, and her head 
turned towards us. Now I think a fever-stricken man, so weak 
that he had to be almost carried on to the field of action, ought 
to have been contented with getting such a chance at a lioness ; 
but, unfortunately, I was not so, and suffered in consequence, for 
I had seen the fine yellow mane of the old lion as he stood on 
the ant-heap, and the lioness seemed scarcely worth a thought 
I knew that the lion was not far off, and concluded he must be 
down in the hollow in front, so believing that the lioness would 
lie still watching us if I advanced a few paces to see over into 
the hollow, I moved forward, watching her out of the corner 
of my eye. The instant I moved, the brute sprang up with a 
growl, and before my weakened arms could get the rifle up she 
was over the bank, and a couple of bounds carried her across 
the hollow and into the fringe of grass jungle. As she entered 
I fired a snapshot without effect, then ran forward to the bank 
to see if the lion was about, but never saw him again. Singularly 
enough the lioness did not seem much put out by the shot, for 
we afterwards saw her, from an ant-heap, walk out of some long 
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grass about 300 yards distant, and cross the open dambo, heading 
towards the forest The boys said that as the lion was not 
with her, and she was moving slowly, she must be hit, but I 
knew better — that lazy slouching swing that a lion falls into 
when walking in the open in the intense heat of the day was 
quite familiar, though it was singular that the two should have 
separated. Had I been in good health I should have had a 
different tale to tell of this afternoon's work, and even as it 
was, should have bagged the lioness had I been less greedy. At 
sundown I went out and shot two waterbuck bulls, both of 
which I dragged for bait During the night lions roared on the 
dambo, but did not touch the bait, which hyaenas devoured. 

The following day I found the spoor of these lions returning 
towards the Mwaredsi, so I fixed up a small shelter in a group of 
palms near the track, cutting down the spiky fronds, and 
laying branches over the top; then having shot a wildebeeste bull, 
I had the carcass dragged on to the track in front of the scherm. 
I afterwards set out with a few boys towards the Mwaredsi, passing 
herds of zebra, wildebeeste, and waterbuck, and a few buffalo, 
Lichtenstein, and oribi ; we also saw old elephant-spoor. Near the 
river two wildebeeste bulls scampered from some reeds on the 
edge of a dambo, and crossed a patch of cultivated ground close to 
a village, whose occupants, of all ages and sexes, mustered in force 
and turned the trespassers across the river. In doing this they 
put out a ram and ewe reedbuck, the former carrying a good head; 
and as they cantered towards us I made a pretty shot, and tumbled 
the ram over. I gave the meat to the villagers, who promised to 
carry the head and skin to camp. Both banks of the river were 
deeply cut up with buffalo-spoor, and amidst somewhat uninviting 
surroundings — swamps and reed-beds — we hit off fresh spoor of 
two bulls, which I was following over a narrow strip of apparently 
firm ground, connecting with a stretch of reeds a mile in length 
and 200 to 500 yards wide. I was well in advance, when I found 
myself over my knees and sinking deeper each moment in a mal- 
odorous, quaking morass, and as I threw myself forward on my 
chest, clinging to the grass roots, and shouting to Dolambi to cut 
some reeds and come to my help, I heard a grunt from amongst 
the long canes, and in a moment there was a herd of buffaloes 
crashing and bellowing on three sides, and making an indescrib- 
able din as they rushed hither and thither, not knowing whence 
danger threatened. I was in an awkward plight, but held on till I 
saw Dolambi struggling towards me, divested of his only garment, 
and carrying an armful of dry reed-canes. One bull came out of 
the reeds within twenty yards of me, splashing through the swamp 
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till he also sank and commenced to bellow frantically; his tail 
splashed me with muddy water, and I thought he was going to 
trample me in his fierce struggles, but when I shouted he redoubled 
his efforts and gained the reeds. Dolambi and I only extricated 
ourselves with the utmost difficulty, for I had sunk to my waist ; 
and meanwhile the herd, recovering from their alarm, commenced 
to file out from the swamp in a bfoad, dark line. When I had 
cleaned my rifle and been scraped down, we ran up the slope in 
pursuit The rumbling of the hoofs of the buffaloes was audible as 
we approached, and before long we came up with them on the edge 
of the dambo, about a mile from the village ; the main body were 
standing or moving slowly, but I saw others about 300 yards 
distant, moving off through the forest to our right front, and 
another lot in the palms across the dambo, while others again were 
filing up the slope from the river. From the shelter of an ant-heap 
inside the belt of forest, and within sixty yards of the nearest 
buffalo, I lay for half an hour watching through my glasses this 
grand display of wild life, for though I have once before seen such 
a troop, it was under less favourable circumstances. At the time 
I had no intention of shooting ; indeed, out of all this great troop 
— perhaps because it was so great — I could not pick out a single 
really good bull, one that by its size and grand head would be 
worthy of a position of importance in so large a herd. At last I 
saw that they were bent on splitting up and going in different 
directions ; one lot of nearly a hundred had already moved in the 
direction of camp, scattered bands of ten to twenty members 
crossed the dambo in other directions, while the main body moved 
slowly up stream to our right Running out to try and intercept 
the first herd and secure a good head near camp, I passed to the 
rear of the last stragglers of the main body ; and it was a most 
imposing sight to see these huge beasts wheel round as soon as 
they discovered us crossing the open, and stand watching every 
movement, presenting a solid black front of horn and hide. One 
cow, with a calf scarcely a fortnight old, trotted out on the left of 
the troop for a few yards, and looked at us as much as to say, 
u Now then, clear out of this, sharp." A few moments later they 
got our wind, and lumbered off into the forest in a cloud of red 
dust 

We now cut obliquely across the dambo, and about half a 
mile inside the forest hit off the spoor of the troop we intended 
to follow, and shortly afterwards sighted some of the rearmost 
stragglers. Amongst such the best, or at least good, bulls may 
usually be found ; but we had no chance of examining them, for 
they must have winded us, and started off at a heavy gallop. 
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We left many a stretch of forest and many a dambo behind 
before we again came up with them, and saw the last of the troop 
entering a belt of forest on the far side of an open valley. I now 
made a spurt, so effectually that I nearly ran on top of half a 
dozen, which hearing me brushing through the scrub, had turned, 
facing me. One I saw was a fair bull, but before I got a chance 
he wheeled round and made off with the rest Seizing my double 
12 I dived into the bush after them, and soon saw the backs of 
a number of buffalo, above some thinner cover. There was an 
ant-heap in front, within twenty yards or so of some of the buffalo, 
which were advancing at a slow walk, while a few had pulled up 
and stood looking back in my direction. I made for the ant-heap, 
and pushing through the long grass at its base, ran up the sloping 
side, holding my rifle in front of me, and came face to face with a 
fine bull, which, hitherto hidden behind the ant-heap, was standing 
nearly broadside on its slope, staring at me within a few paces. 
My rifle was up instantly, and I gave him the right barrel, aiming 
for the point of his shoulder. The bullet passed clean through his 
heart, but he dashed off with the others for fifty yards, then turned, 
and while still in his rush, stupibled and fell dead. I ran on, passed 
out of the cover, and once more sighted the troop as they came to 
a halt in thin forest beyond. When they saw me they faced round 
at about 200 yards, and I then saw what was certainly the best 
bull of the lot, standing broadside on the left front of the troop. 
I knew that if they ran again I should scarcely be equal to the 
task of overhauling them, so taking my Metford I knelt and 
fired. Almost as I touched the trigger the old bull swung round 
head on, but the bullet struck home, and he fell back on his 
haunches, recovered himself, pecked forward on to his knees, and 
again standing up, walked slowly out to the left through the trees, 
the remainder of the herd dashing off in confusion. A second 
bullet as I ran to within a hundred yards failed to stop the bull, 
but he soon came to a stand under a big tree. Poor brute, he 
would have charged if he could, but his strength was unequal, 
and I killed him with another shot We cut off the heads and 
slung them on poles, two boys taking each head, while the 
remainder loaded up with meat, and after covering the carcasses, 
we returned towards camp. 

Within half a mile, on the edge of the dambo, we came on the 
spoor of a troop of elephants, which had passed along since sun- 
rise, probably about the time I set out, so that if I had only 
reversed the order of the day's round, and worked with the sun, 
I should have been on their spoor within two hours of their having 
passed. I resolved, however, to make up a small party early next 
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morning and follow them, at any rate as far as the Mwanza, in 
which direction they were heading. 

I was fairly tired by the time we reached the tent, and felt dis- 
inclined to watch for lions from my scherm throughout the night. 
After a wash and tea I felt more fit Stripping the skin from 
the best buffalo-head, I took it and my rug to the scherm, and 
uncovering the bait, made myself as comfortable as possible under 
my shelter, putting in a good hour's work on the buffalo -mask. 
Afterwards I must have slept, unless the spoor of a lion on the 
footpath next morning was a freak of my imagination. The brute 
had passed twelve yards from my scherm, and six feet from the 
bait, ignoring the first magnanimously, and the second con- 
temptuously. It was about 2 a.m. when I awoke, having dreamt 
of a lion in my vicinity; the moon was bright and the cold 
intense, and as there was nothing at the bait, I lit my pipe, and was 
about to do a little work on the ice-cold skin at my side, when I 
heard a lion grunting between me and the camp, evidently patrol- 
ing the edge of the forest behind the tent This was no doubt 
the brute that used to come from the Mwaredsi, and as the bait 
was untouched, I concluded he had -arrived by another track, and 
would probably return by the one which I was watching. Creeping 
out to the bait and dragging it across the track, I saw two large 
animals move out from the black shadow of a tree about twenty 
yards distant, and run across the open in the white moonlight 
A second glance assured me they were hyaenas, whose hesitancy 
to approach the bait I put down to the lion's proximity. As I 
crept back into my shelter, the lion broke out into deep-toned 
roaring, which echoed loudly through the forest and across the 
moonlit expanse of the open marsh. As these sounds died away 
in a tremulous whisper, and the sullen, echoless grunts followed, 
another lion in the forest behind me caught up the chorus, his 
deep voice rolling in waves of sound through the forest till the 
other accepted the challenge, and the music of their united voices 
echoed far and wide. 

About 3.30 a.m. the nearest lion ceased roaring, and thinking 
he might be returning towards the Mwaredsi, I sat up in the 
scherm to rest my cramped legs, gripped my rifle tighter, and 
kept watch on the footpath, which I could see winding towards 
camp. Suddenly a vicious snort reached my ears from the 
direction of camp, followed by a hollow trampling sound of 
galloping hoofs, and next moment a troop of wildebeeste and 
zebra, headed by a shaggy old bull of the former, swept out 
of the fringe of palm trees to my right into the moonlit area, and 
wheeled to the left, heading across straight for the bait Another 
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twenty yards and the old bull is almost on the top of it, but 
his forefeet are planted straight and firm, and he stops dead in 
his flight— only for a brief instant, for the following troop have 
scarcely halted when with another terrified snort he leaps to one 
side and dashes off at their head, sweeping through the palms 
to right and left of my scherm, and galloping till the sounds 
of their hoofs die away in the distance. Half an hour later 
the sound of the pressure of a heavy foot on the dried palm- 
fronds, nearly behind my scherm and very close, attracted my 
attention ; I turned cautiously, and wriggled along under the 
hanging, spiky fronds, in order to look through the palms behind 
my shelter. I saw nothing, however, and soon withdrew, but a 
few moments later came a deep, sighing moan from my left rear ; 
it was the lion after all ! How mad I felt to think I had been 
thus fooled ! 

At daylight I vented my annoyance on an old dog hyaena 
which sat on his haunches in the middle of the dambo coolly 
surveying me; the Metford bullet entering his chest carried half 
his backbone away where it made its exit, and he fell in his tracks 
without a kick. Dolambi, thinking I had fired at a lion, came 
rushing from the camp, and I fear I fell considerably in his 
estimation when he saw what was my victim! That the lion 
should have eluded me by passing behind my scherm was bad 
enough; but what my feelings were when, on gathering the 
bait together and covering it over, we saw the broad spoor of 
a male lion on the sandy track coming from the river and 
going towards camp, I will leave to the reader's imagination ! 
This brute had actually passed me within a distance of twelve 
yards, in the moonlight, while I lay asleep and knew nothing 
of it! 



CHAPTER XX. 

IN CAMP ON THE MWANZA 

Local volunteers-- Follow the elephants — My record wildebeeste — Singular incident — 
Large troops of game — Camp on Mwanza — Wounded buffalo — Msuna's narrow 
escape — Elephants in the Chiringoma— Follow the herd — They wind us — Tossed 
by a buffalo — Dolambi to the rescue — Elephants drinking — Come up with the 
herd — A suspicious cow — Dense bush — Almost discovered — Close quarters — A bull 
falls — The cow and her defender — An unfortunate shot — Recovers from head-shot — 
Into the reeds — Dolambi chased by the bull — Rescued — Dolambi's tale — Cow's tusks 
— Return to the head camp— Lion's spoor — A bull buffalo — " Nkango !" — Life and 
death struggle — The buffalo's revenge — A magnificent lion. 

ON my return to camp, having painted some preservative 
on the buffalo's head-mask, and left the boys to pack a 
few selected things, I sent Dolambi to the nearest kraal to try 
and get a few volunteers, and sallied out with my rifle to visit 
my various baits. With the exception of a hyaena and a couple 
of jackals, I saw nothing. Retracing my steps, I breakfasted, 
and at 8 a.m set out with Dolambi and Chipondeni, nine others 
of my gang, and three local volunteers, carrying a few biscuits, 
coffee, two blankets, mosquito-curtain, and axes. The elephants 
whose spoor we had seen had filed past within 150 yards of 
our "Parting Camp," so that anyone on the look-out at my 
present one could have seen them distinctly, and headed north- 
east for the Mwanza. In an open glade on the east side of the 
dambo, where the lioness had retreated, I saw an impala ram 
about 250 yards distant, and endeavoured to stalk him, but while 
doing so caught sight of a wildebeeste bull standing in the forest 
in some thick scrub watching me. He swung off as he found 
himself discovered, and I followed, having noticed that he carried 
an exceptionally fine head. I sighted him limping across a glade, 
and knew that it was the bull I wounded during the storm on 
the day H. left I ran in to 140 yards and gave him a bullet ; 
he rushed off, but soon settled to a walk, and at last stood under 
a tree by an ant-heap, where I killed him. This is the largest 
wildebeeste I ever killed, and carried the finest head, the extreme 
spread of his horns being 32J inches. The lower part of the 
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muzzle, the whole of the chin, and a patch on the throat where 
the fringe of hair commences, were white. It is wonderful he 
should have partially recovered from the severe wound he first 
received, the bullet having gone clean through him, high up 
through the shoulders ; and a coincidence that I should a second 
time have fallen in with him. I skinned the head during a halt, 
and taking as much meat as we could carry, we moved forward 
on the spoor of the elephants. This soon commenced to head 
to the east, so that I thought it better to leave it and push on 
to the river, where we could camp and hunt the district 

The river, however, was further off than we anticipated, owing 
to a northerly bend, but at last we saw the dark line of trees 
which fringed its banks, and at the same time an enormous troop 
of buffalo, waterbuck, wildebeeste, and zebra, feeding on the 
dambo, near the edge of the forest. Thinking I might secure a 
good head of the former, I told Dolambi to take the boys and 
make a camp on the rising ground we could see, where the river 
swept round under a high bank; while I took Msuna (a carrier 
keen on sport, who met with a sad end before many days) with 
me, carrying my double 12. It was a fine sight to watch these 
herds of game wheeling on the vast plain which lay before us, 
often concealed in clouds of red dust, darting and circling round 
on all sides. The wildebeeste calves at this time of year were 
especially quaint, not to say inelegant. The varied coloration 
of the zebras was remarkable, ranging from creamy white to pale 
rufous brown, but amongst all those hundreds I question if a 
specimen could be found marked as the one figured in the Royal 
Natural History, vol. ii., p. 504, and styled the typical form. The 
buffalo, as usual, were in no hurry to move as we approached, 
but stood in a packed mass facing us, so that I was at first unable 
to pick out the best head ; but when at last they moved, I marked 
a good bull, and hit him hard as he gained the edge of some grass 
jungle. I thought I saw him stumble heavily as he entered it, 
and not caring to follow his spoor in such cover, kept to one side, 
and emerging on open ground beyond the grass jungle, saw the 
troop standing about 100 yards distant. I examined them care- 
fully as they stood and when they moved off, and satisfied myself 
that the wounded bull was not amongst them, so we took the 
back spoor. Telling Msuna to remain in the open ground, I 
cautiously entered the grass, and twenty yards inside heard the 
sound of the wounded animal's heavy breathing; he was in a 
dense patch of jungle, into which I had no intention of following 
alone, and without a spare rifle, so I crept back and sent Msuna 
to camp for matches, and two or three more boys. On arrival, I 
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posted them in line through the thinner jungle with orders to fire 
the grass and keep behind the fire, while I stood in the open. 
Msuna was last on the line, and nearest to me, and having fired 
the grass, he endeavoured to cross the intervening space between, 
but at that moment the buffalo broke straight in the direction 
he was taking, saw him at once, and charged ; the boy, getting 
bewildered, ran back through the matted grass, instead of out 
into the open, so as to give me a chance of stopping his pursuer. 
He had a narrow escape, for the buffalo " chevied " him round and 
round for several minutes ; the boy, deaf to my shouting, merely 
trying to dodge the beast in the cover. I was powerless to help, 
for once inside the grass, I could not possibly have seen the 
buffalo over the top, whereas from the slightly elevated spot on 
which I stood, there was a chance of giving him a bullet if only 
the boy would run towards me. The buffalo was not more than 
three lengths behind when I saw them cross the trampled grass 
where the troop had passed, and but for the fact that his shoulder 
had been broken by my first bullet, must have caught the boy. 
However, I seized the opportunity, though a poor one (for only 
the back and horn-tips of the beast were visible), and made a 
lucky shot, bringing him down bellowing, and then ran in and 
killed him with a bullet in the head. We cut up the meat, hang- 
ing some in a tree, and dragging the two hind-legs for bait ; but 
though that night the lions came from three different quarters and 
roared freely, they did not touch a single bait, though one had 
passed within fifty yards of where the carcass lay. 

The following day was delightfully cool, with rain threatening, 
and we were early afield ; crossing the river just above camp and 
working up wind in a northerly direction, under the range, we 
found a few recent traces of elephants, probably of some scattered 
members of the troop which had passed my camp, but upon this 
subject I have a theory. I believe that from the latter part of 
April till the middle of November nearly all the elephants are in 
the dense trackless forests of the range ; perhaps until the end of 
May, and as early as the end of October, they remain on the 
lowest plateau, occasionally coming down into the forest imme- 
diately under the range and drinking at the head of such streams 
as the Mwanza, Mwaredsi, Madsambi, and SadsL During this 
period small isolated herds may be met with some distance down 
the Mwaredsi and Madsambi, where the forest is dense, but 
certainly by the end of May all have withdrawn, even from the 
lowest plateau, to the back of the range. Although unable to state 
whence they then obtain water, I am of opinion that they drink 
in the streams flowing east towards the coast, supposing that in 
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many of the rocky gorges of the range they are not able to 
obtain a permanent water-supply. That such supplies exist, I feel 
almost certain. By the exercise of patience and perseverance 
we at last hit off the spoor of four elephants, all bulls, which 
we followed, notwithstanding they must have been twelve to 
fifteen hours ahead. Suffice it to say, they led us first in a 
north-easterly direction for over five hours, to a stream where 
they drank (probably the one passing Maroki's village, though 
there we only found water-holes, whereas it was running water 
where the elephants drank), thence they headed back, nearly due 
south, down wind, keeping under the range all the time, and at 
last lay up in grass jungle and forest, in which, as I feared, they 
winded us and ran, heading south towards the Mwaredsi, so that 
we failed to come up with them. Returning towards camp in the 
evening, we sighted two wart-hogs ; one of them, a big boar, I hit 
hard, but he got away into heavy grass jungle, and while following 
his spoor through this Dolambi saw a solitary buffalo bull, feeding 
under trees across a narrow open space. I crept to a clump of 
trees within sixty yards, and gave him a bullet from my Metford ; 
he fell, but rose instantly, and came charging towards me, in a 
direction that would take him past within three or four yards. 
He was quite close when I gave him the left barrel ; it did not 
even check him, and in a moment he was on to me. I turned 
quickly to dodge round a tree, and thus escaped the furious side- 
long thrust of his horn, but the round of it caught me behind and 
sent me flying, causing a bruise which was painful for several days. 
I fell in an open spot among trees, having parted company with 
ray rifle, and saw that the bull had pulled up, and stood on the 
edge of the grass, with the blood-flecked saliva dropping from his 
mouth, looking for his intended victim. Of course I lay low, but 
Dolambi, who was carrying my elephant - rifle, and had taken 
refuge behind a tree, fired and brought him down. He was an 
old beast, his body covered with scars, and his horns blunt and 
worn perfectly smooth over the palm. Rain fell in torrents during 
the night to an accompaniment of thunder and vivid lightning, 
and the constant grunting of some prowling lions ; everything 
was soaked, notwithstanding the grass-shelters we had put up. 
About midnight it ceased and the moon shone out, and an hour 
later we heard an elephant trumpeting at the water somewhere 
near the edge of the dambo, while the loud roaring of a lion out 
at the back of our camp combined to make a glorious " hunter's 
serenade/ 1 of a far more interesting nature than that to which we 
listened a few hours before. 

Although it was Sunday, I did not consider that a reason why 
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I should not try for the elephants heard during the night, so we 
were all astir at dawn, and started soon after, keeping down the 
river in order to cut the spoor. Two miles from camp we hit it, 
where a troop of about thirty, with two good bulls, had left the 
river and headed north towards the Madsambi, but keeping near 
the edge of the dambo, till they reached the foot of a steeply- 
rising spur, beyond which flowed the stream where the four 
bulls drank on the previous day. They turned short to the right 
up the spur, and by this time we had gained considerably upon 
them ; in fact, a few moments later, while passing through a strip 
of thick jungle, I thought we had "jumped" our game, for I 
heard some heavy animals moving through the bush to our left 
front A handful of crushed leaves thrown up assuring me that 
they could only have heard us, for the wind was dead in our 
faces, I crept cautiously forward with Dolambi, and saw an 
old buffalo bull and three cows trot into more open ground, where 
they stood, staring back in our direction. They were not more 
than forty yards from us, and when I waved my hat they moved 
off slowly, till getting further round behind, they got our wind 
and scampered away downhill at top speed. An hour later we 
passed out of a strip of forest on to a clearing, where we 
found some very recent traces. Ahead of us, across the clearing, 
the forest was very thick, and in it I felt sure we should come 
up with our game. As we stepped out into the open, our ears 
were gladdened by the sound of a snapping branch, and a moment 
later the low, whimpering call of an elephant cow. We left the 
spoor, and crept over to a spot in the middle of the clearing 
where the ground rose into a considerable hummock, with a few 
trees and low bushes growing on it 

From the summit, by the aid of my glasses, I soon made out 
six or eight elephants standing near the edge of the forest, 1 50 
yards distant Several times we heard the snapping of branches, 
and even the loud " swish " of the leaves as they were swept down- 
wards ; and from these sounds I judged that the troop was much 
scattered, and, being somewhat to our right front, so situated 
that a four-point shift of wind would discover us. I therefore 
decided to take Dolambi and Chipondeni and work round the 
elephants below wind, telling the others to remain where they 
were. It took us twenty minutes to get round, but we succeeded 
admirably, and crept up under cover of a bush-crowned ant-heap 
in rather open forest, till we found ourselves within about seventy 
yards of a group of five cows, which stood lazily fanning them- 
selves with their ears under some trees to the left, between us 
and the clearing in which we left the boys. I could hear others 
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in front and to the right, but as the forest was so thick and the 
troop much scattered, I resolved to wait, and let them " take first 
move " if they would. Once I thought we were discovered by an 
old cow with a little calf at heel, a brute that was disposed to 
make herself disagreeable, not to say dangerous. She walked 
out in front of us from behind some dense bush, where we had 
overlooked her, and stood in the open, staring straight towards 
the ant-heap, the calf meanwhile scuttling in under her legs; 
then she raised her trunk, testing the wind for any suspicious taint 
She stood thus for five minutes, then suddenly swung round facing 
the clearing, a movement that was imitated by the other cows, and 
for a few moments my heart was almost in my mouth, lest they 
should have winded the boys we left behind. Luckily she seemed 
to be satisfied after a while, and returned to the bush. 

We must have waited an hour before the elephants showed any 
disposition to shift quarters, but at last they commenced to move 
off slowly to the right, the five cows passing less than fifty yards 
from us. We at once left the ant-heap, and keeping well to the 
right below wind, entered excessively thick bush, where we got so 
close to our game that I could see their high, ridged backs every 
now and then in front and to the left, but it was impossible to get 
a fair chance at anything. Had my object been to shoot anything, 
I might have had four or more that day, for even in this bush I 
could have found the shoulders of one or two of those whose 
backs I saw, but it would have been a reckless method of pro- 
cedure to fire through the bush on chance, not knowing whether 
the beast was young or old, bull or cow. 

The further we advanced the thicker the bush became, and at 
last we pulled up near a big inchenga tree, as it was folly to 
attempt to do anything in such cover. Dolambi climbed this tree, 
and from its lower branches plainly saw several elephants, so I 
followed him up, but hardly reached the lowest bough, eight feet 
from the ground, when a cow, which must have heard us, suddenly 
turned directly facing us, her ragged ears extended and her trunk 
raised aloft, and swinging from side to side, evidently most 
suspicious. She was not over thirty yards from us, so we hung on, 
without betraying our position by sound or movement, till she 
lowered her trunk and moved forward to rejoin her companions. 
We had meantime marked open ground to our right front, along 
the edge of which we saw the dark forms of elephants moving 
slowly forward, so slipping down from the tree, and followed by 
my gun-bearers, I hurried along as noiselessly as possible in that 
direction, ready to use my rifle instantly. I was paying so much 
attention to selecting the easiest track through the bush in order 
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not to disturb our game, that I almost ran against a group of six 
elephants, one of which, a big bull, stood behind a clump of trees 
and bush exactly facing us ; the others were nearer, but I only 
saw the ridges of their backs over the bush. I knew that the bull 
could not have winded us, and had neither seen nor heard us, so 
trusting to luck on the score of the others, I moved to the right 
under cover of the bush behind which they stood, in order to 
get a shot at the bull clear of the trees, and less exactly end 
on. I had scarcely advanced ten paces, when, glancing to the 
right, I saw the head of a cow through the bush; she stood 
almost facing, and as she was not more than her own length 
from me, I cannot understand how it was she did not make us 
out, for as I saw her eyes blinking, she was not asleep. I had to 
take my chance at the bull, as another step might have led to 
discovery ; as it was, while taking my big rifle from Dolambi I 
trod on a stick, which snapped loudly. Instantly the bull's ears 
jerked forward as he turned facing the group of cows, and thus 
exposed his temple, so, retaining my Metford, I got a quick sight 
on his temple and fired. Down he came with a crash, roaring 
tremendously, while the cow, luckily for us, swung clear round and 
made off, followed by the others, not, however, before I had given 
her both barrels of my 12-bore in the ribs. 

The commotion in the bush was tremendous. Some of the 
troop which had been further over to the left, beyond the inchenga 
tree, came tearing down in our direction, trumpeting loudly ; and 
we had to slip behind the nearest trees while I prepared to receive 
them with my io-bore, but they sheered off before they reached 
us, joining others which were making towards the hills. The 
bull lay on his side apparently dead, so I ran after the wounded 
cow. The bush was horribly thick, but by keeping in the 
tracks of the elephants which had crashed through the forest, 
trampling down all obstructions, we got along at a good pace. 
The troop had turned off to the left on entering more open forest, 
till they reached a deep ravine, into which some had clambered 
down a steep bank, while others kept away up the bank, and 
probably went off by themselves. 

We were looking for the blood-spoor of the cow, when Dolambi 
drew my attention to three elephants standing in long grass under 
a big tree, 1 50 yards up the ravine. I felt sure one of these was 
the wounded cow, so we walked towards them, and found it was 
so; the other two being young beasts, one without any tusks 
showing, the other much larger with tusks about a foot out of 
the lips. The cow looked very sick, swaying from side to side 
as she stood, every now and then throwing blood from her trunk ; 
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but the young bull in front of her faced round directly he heard 
us with upraised trunk and extended ears, looking as though it 
would take little to make him charge. I stepped a few paces 
to one side to clear him, and firing at the cow brought her down 
with a crash, whereupon the young bull charged with a scream, 
and I only avoided him by darting to one side into a thick bush. 
I had no intention of injuring the plucky young beast, but when 
he had chased us for nearly half an hour I felt I had had enough 
of it, and as he still showed no disposition to leave us alone, I 
watched my chance when he was stern -on to me to fire at his 
buttocks, hoping to drive him away. Unluckily for himself he 
swerved to the right as I fired, and the bullet catching him in 
the ribs, drove into his heart He rushed forward for fifty yards 
and fell dead. It was unfortunate, but I could in no way blame 
myself. 

After a rest, we took the back spoor in order to return to the 
spot where the big bull had fallen, but to our disappointment 
found that he had gone off. As a rule, if an elephant gets 
away with a head-shot it is waste of time and energy to follow ; 
but in this instance I felt so sure that I had been " on " the right 
spot, that I resolved at any rate to follow him a little way. There 
was no blood to be seen except where he fell, and it was only by 
perseverance that we at last hit his spoor. He had followed the 
direction taken by that portion of the troop which made for the 
hills, but soon turning out, had stood under a tree, where he 
appeared also to have knelt down, the hollows in the soft sand 
being noticeable. Probably he only moved off when he heard 
the shot fired at the cow, and then took exactly the opposite 
direction, but holding a zigzag, uncertain course; passing out of 
the forest and crossing a wide sand sprint he entered a thin belt 
of reeds which grew round a marshy hollow, at the eastern end 
of which the reeds were dense. We now got into a maze of 
tracks through the trampled reeds, and I almost despaired of 
finding the wounded bull in such a place without blood-spoor 
to follow ; but thinking we might pick up the single spoor else- 
where, we separated, Dolambi taking my Metford and going round 
the lower end of the marsh, while Chipondeni accompanied me 
through the reeds towards the upper end. It was a ticklish place 
in which to encounter a wounded elephant ; one felt so absurdly 
" liliputian " amongst these tall, thick reeds. We soon reached 
more open ground where the reeds had been trampled down in 
huge masses, over which we could scramble with difficulty, but 
where it was clearer for shooting. The edge of the marsh was 
not over fifty yards away, but between it and us stretched a 
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narrow belt of thick reeds, around the edge of which the ground 
was ploughed into deep holes and furrows by the feet of elephant 
and buffalo. I had a good view from here, and expecting Dolambi 
would come out somewhere near, I gave Chipondeni both the big 
rifles to hold, while I lit my pipe. Everything was singularly still, 
not a sound save the rustling of the reeds and the occasional 
croak of a frog, so it was with startling clearness that the heavy 
report of a rifle close to us, followed by the shrill screaming of 
an elephant, rang out and echoed through the forest. At the 
same instant I heard the crashing of reeds on our left front, 
and seizing my io-bore from Chipondeni and telling him to 
follow, I ran forward u in the nick of time," as poor Dolambi, 
without rifle or assegai, and his saru flying in rags from his 
waist, rushed out of the reeds and crossed the open, followed 
by the wounded bull, his ears spread, tail and head up, and 
trunk coiled tightly against his chest. How I scrambled over 
and through the matted reeds which covered those dozen yards 
of ground I know not, but as the huge beast rushed past, about 
twenty yards off, I gave him a io-bore bullet in the shoulder. 
Instantly his trunk dropped, and with lowered tail and flattened 
ears he swung round and made straight back for the belt of 
reeds. Chipondeni not being up in time to give me the 
double 12, and the io-bore being single -barrelled, I lost an 
opportunity of putting another bullet into him before he reached 
them. Shouting to the boy to hurry up, I ran in on the spoor, 
which was sprinkled with blood, and followed through the reeds 
along the edge of the swamp. I heard him in front several 
times, and after turning across some open ground and entering 
another strip of reeds, I came up with him. He was on his 
front knees, and had his stern towards me ; poor brute, his race 
was run, for he did not even notice me when I crept out to 
one side through the tangled reeds, and gave him a bullet in 
the ear, when he rolled over on his side dead. 

Dolambi, who looked as though he had had enough elephant 
hunting for some time, said he had found fresh tracks of a single 
elephant bull as he was coming round towards the upper end of 
the marsh, and these he followed till he came suddenly on the 
beast in a narrow open place, which he had probably trampled 
down in the reeds. The elephant stood broadside-on, and Dolambi 
endeavoured to draw back, so as to come and tell me, when the 
brute faced round, cocked his ears, and looked so like charging, 
that Dolambi unwisely fired, the bullet striking him at the root 
of the trunk. The bull charged instantly, screaming, when 
Dolambi threw down the rifle and cleared ; lucky it was for him 
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that he was so fleet of foot, and luckier still that I was on the spot 
at the right time. When I found my rifle, both barrels were 
plugged with mud, and I had no end of bother to clean them, but 
that was an unimportant matter in view of our success during 
the day. I felt pleased that I had been instrumental in saving 
Dolambi's life, especially after the good turn he did me the 
previous day with the buffalo. It was too late to go back to 
camp that night, so in order to get the tusks cut out, we slept on 
the edge of the forest, near the dead bull, and were paid out for 
our temerity, as we were nearly devoured by the mosquitoes 
which rose from the marsh in myriads at nightfall, and tormented 
us without cessation. By dark we had the tusks chopped out 
Those of the young bull were not worth counting; but the big 
bull carried a fine pair, 46 and 49 lbs. respectively, while the cow's 
ran 23 lbs. the pair. Throughout the Chiringoma the cows carry 
fair tusks, while those of the bulls are usually short, but thick and 
heavy. As soon as light appeared in the sky next morning we 
were on the move, only too glad to escape the mosquitoes, which 
seemed to care no more for the smoke of our fires than for the 
expletives we fired at them. I decided, as the boys were getting 
short of " ufa," to return to the head camp, leaving two kraal boys 
at the carcasses, and taking the other to call his people up to carry 
the meat to the village, in return for which they had promised me 
about 80 or 100 lbs. of ufa meal. 

I was not feeling well that morning — a touch of fever, I suppose, 
and the bruise I received from the buffalo's horn gave much pain 
as I walked. I was not so bad, however, but that when, on 
arriving at the edge of the dambo opposite camp, we found fresh 
spoor of a big lion — so fresh that the brute could only just have 
moved away in front of us — I was not as keen as ever to follow, 
and thus succeeded in bagging the first lion of the trip. I sent all 
the boys, except Dolambi, on to camp, and he and I took up the 
spoor. We first saw it where the beast had walked through a puddle 
in the track we were following, and could see that the lumps 
of mud clinging to the grass were still wet About a hundred 
yards in front the ground rose slightly in a bank, high enough 
to prevent our seeing over the top of the scrub which covered it ; 
before reaching this we lost the spoor, and believing that our best 
plan, as the lion must be so close, was to walk on and try to see 
him moving in the bush, we ascended the slope of the bank, 
keeping somewhere in the direction the spoor had been leading. 
In front of us the ground rose steadily and the undergrowth was 
thick, with a few scattered acacias ; but to our right it sloped off 
towards a wooded ravine, while 200 yards in front was a large 
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extent of grass jungle and low thorn trees, stretching across the 
slope. We now walked forward to an ant-heap, keeping a look-out 
for the lion, when Dolambi pulled my sleeve, pointing to the bush 
on our right, and I caught sight of the black head and shoulders 
of a fine buffalo bull. I should mention that it had been raining all 
the morning, and it now came down sharply, so that I think the 
buffalo did not make us out distinctly, or he would have moved off, 
being but a few yards away. It at once struck me that I might 
secure his head, and a bait at the same time, but as I changed 
rifles the bull swung round, tossed his head, and with a " swish " 
of his tail lumbered off. I gave him a shot in the ribs, and as 
I knew he must have received a wound he could not go far with, 
I seized my Metford, giving Dolambi the 12-bore to reload, and 
ran after the retreating beast, losing sight of him in the scrub 
for a few moments, but again picking him up, 160 yards ahead, 
entering the jungle at a walk, carrying his head low, and switching 
his tail sharply ; but he disappeared before I could get w on " him. 
Dolambi now came up, and we ran together for a hundred yards, 
then started suddenly at hearing a well-known sound, the hoarse, 
coughing grunt of a charging lion, followed immediately by the 
bellowing of a buffalo. For an instant I did not connect the two 
sounds, but the reiterated bellowings, the grunting, and the crash- 
ing of the scrub left no room for doubt as to what had happened, 
and there was little need for Dolambi's exclamation, " Nkango I " 
(lion), nor for his excited injunction, " Tamanga y fumu, tantanga!" 
(Run, sir, run !). I was soon on the spot, and shall never forget 
the scene — one which is seldom witnessed by even the most 
enthusiastic of lion-hunters. I once witnessed a lion pull down a 
koodoo bull,* but as it was night, though moonlight, I saw nothing 
of the actual attack or the subsequent brief struggle. In the 
present instance I came right up to the combatants, for both were 
so deeply engaged in the life and death struggle that they neither 
heard nor saw me. The wounded bull was making a gallant 
fight, but his off shoulder was broken, and he had fallen on his 
knees, with his head twisted so that the right horn was buried in 
the grass and scrub, for the lion, a magnificent male of great 
weight, had seized him with his left paw by the face over the right 
eye, while his fangs were buried in the buffalo's neck. Over the 
latter I could see the lion's nose, the black slits of his eyes, and the 
dark, damp, clinging mane; the rest of the body was hidden behind 
the buffalo, whose agonised bellowing was terrible to hear. The 
straining muscles told how intense was the struggle — a struggle 
which I fancy would have been quickly ended had the buffalo 

* See my work, In Haunts of Wild Gam*, p. 419. (Messrs. Blackwood and Sons.) 
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been unwounded, but which now, even had I not interfered, could 
end but one way. As I was unable to see the body of the lion, 
I aimed for the centre of his nose, about three inches below the 
line of the eyes, and as the shot rang out he fell like a log, the 
claws which had grasped the buffalo's shoulder tearing out from 
their hold with a sickening sound. The gallant bull paid not the 
slightest heed to the shot, nor to the dense smoke-cloud that hung 
around — forgotten was the wound of the bullet which had handi- 
capped him so severely in the struggle ; he only saw at his feet his 
natural foe, the maned terror which had oft disturbed him on his 
feeding grounds. He struggled to his feet; a quick sidelong sweep 
of his mighty horns, and he spurned his late foe, tearing a ragged 
gash in its flanks, then again plunged forward to renew the attack. 
As I did not wish the lion's skin to be further damaged, and knew 
the buffalo could not long survive his wounds, I gave him a bullet 
between neck and shoulder as he rushed again at the lion, and 
with a heavy grunt he fell, his outstretched nose touching that of 
his foe ; the last quiver shook his limbs, he uttered a long-drawn 
bellow, and died. I sat on the bull's shoulder, and for several 
minutes could find no word to say to my grinning companion 
(whom that night I made happy with the present of a month's 
wages), so absorbed was I in the recollection of what I had seen 
during this brief space, into which had been compressed excite- 
ment enough to last a lifetime ! The lion proved a magnificent 
and heavily-built beast, just in his prime, with a full brown and 
grey mane, intensely yellow on the cheeks. As measurements of 
these beasts are interesting for comparison, I give them in this 
instance : — Total length, before skinning, in a straight line between 
tips, 10 ft. 4 in. ; length from nose to root of tail, 7 ft 2 in. ; height 
at shoulder, 3 ft. 7 in. ; girth behind the shoulders, 4 ft. 1 1 in. ; 
girth of fore-arm, 20 in. ; total length of raw skin, 1 1 ft. 4 in. The 
horn of the buffalo had entered between the two last ribs on the 
right side, and tearing under the belly had ripped open the entire 
left flank, so damaging that portion of the skin that I cut it off well 
behind the shoulders in order to have the head and fore-quarters 
mounted. 
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THE day so luckily commenced was not to pass without 
its annoyances; and from this time I might say that my 
misfortunes commenced. We struck across the dambo towards 
camp, Dolambi carrying the lion-skin, and I the two rifles ; when 
in sight of the tent an oribi ram jumped up about sixty yards 
off, and as I wanted two or three skins of these antelopes, I shot 
him, firing when he turned at 130 yards and stood. I shouted 
to the boys in camp to come and carry him, and after waiting 
several minutes, saw one walk out from the belt of palms. I 
thought to myself, "Those fellows want waking up"; but when the 
solitary representative of my retinue came up, he said, in answer 
to my question where the others were, "They are frightened 
and want to go away ; a lot of Kafirs with guns and assegais 
came here from Murua(?) and stole our meat and threatened 
to shoot us all." This sounded anything but promising; how* 
ever, on reaching camp and calling up the boys, it transpired 
that the fearful ones were twelve in number, all from Inyamingo, 
on the Zambesi. They confirmed what the other had told me, 
adding that Gonveia and the Portuguese were fighting with the 
natives under Makombi and Kawembi, and that the former 
(Makombi) was sending an "impi" to "eat" up all the Chiringoma 
and Makaia natives. They further assured me that their armed 
visitors were of Makombi's people. They expressed their willing- 
ness to go on with me if I would march to the coast, but 
that as they did not come to fight, they would leave unless I 

326 
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agreed to start for Beira next day. Naturally enough I refused, 
and in order not to have my things stolen during a night flitting, 
I ordered them away, giving one a letter to the commandant 
explaining the circumstances. I was thus left with only twelve 
boys besides Dolambi, so I sent two of my old band with 
provisions to a kraal near Makaia, on a footpath traversed by 
boys passing to and from the coast and the Zambesi, instructing 
them to try and secure twenty boys for a month. The quantity 
of game on the marsh at this season is so surprising that I am 
somewhat puzzled to know where they get to during the dry 
season. Buffalo, zebra, waterbuck, impala, wildebeeste, wart-hog, 
oribi, hartebeeste, and reedbuck — all these I have seen on the 
dambo. There were always from 200 to 300 head in sight from 
the "lion's ant-heap." Wildebeeste repeatedly fed up to ninety 
and one hundred yards from my tent, and one evening a troop 
of twenty -three buffalo came within fifty yards and inspected 
everything in their stolid, matter-of-fact manner, then moved off 
in single file as unconcernedly as if no human being was within 
miles, till they crossed our wind, and then — well, they made up 
for lost time ! 

On the following afternoon thirty armed natives appeared on 
the edge of the bush not far from camp. I was preparing my 
lion's skin, and all the boys but two were away cutting up the 
buffalo. Dolambi drew my attention to the new-comers, and 
I went into my tent, and loading my four rifles, told him 
to remain with them but not touch them unless I gave orders. 
The strangers halted where I first saw them ; and upon my 
asking what they wanted, they said they were hunting. I called 
them up to me, but they answered they were afraid, so I walked 
towards them without anything in my hand, telling Dolambi 
to be ready if called. They advanced simultaneously, and I 
told them to put down their weapons, as it was disrespectful 
to approach a white man with arms. To my surprise they 
obeyed, and then came up, and a cheeky-looking lot they were ; 
the cur who led them, or at any rate did the talking, being the 
most repulsive- looking brute I ever saw. His thick, bull -neck 
-was scarred with an old wound, which in healing had contracted 
all the muscles on that side, dragging the mouth and chin down 
in hideous fashion; the lobes of both ears were slit; nose and brow 
were in a straight line, the former bridgeless, deeply cicatrised, 
and flattened against his face. But his mouth was his most dis- 
figuring feature ; the lips were thick, the lower one and half the 
upper (for the upper had been slit down the middle from the nose, 
and one half remained pendulous) reverted in an extraordinary 
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fashion, exposing an inch width of red gums, from which pro- 
truded a set of terrific-looking teeth, the two centre ones, top and 
bottom, being filed to a sharp point As this fellow informed 
me they were hungry and wanted meat, I told them that my 
boys would be back with the buffalo meat soon, when they could 
have a shoulder, and afterwards take what was left of the carcass. 
To this they agreed, and as I sat down I once more resumed work 
on my lion's skin, calling Dolambi up as if to help, but in reality 
to explain to him a plan I had been concocting. The part of the 
scheme which devolved upon him was to speak quietly to the 
boys when they returned with the meat, instructing them to watch 
me, and as soon as I came out of my tent, rifle in hand, to seize 
the weapons of the party and sit with them in hand. 

Two or three of our visitors now came up to look at the lion 
and other skins, while their leader stood staring impudently in 
at the tent door. I said nothing, but watched him narrowly ; and 
soon after the boys came with the meat Dolambi ran out to 
meet them, professedly to relieve one of his burden, in the 
usual native style, but actually to convey my instructions. The 
meat was thrown down in a heap, and watching my opportunity 
when all the strangers were standing more or less together by it, 
and my boys were ready, I walked casually to my tent, reappearing 
with my rifle, thus drawing the attention of our visitors. The 
rest was accomplished like magic, and almost before the latter 
could turn round my boys were in possession of their weapons. 
I ordered them to sit down, as I had something to say, then 
calling up three of the gang which I had left at the camp 
during my absence and who were present when the meat was 
stolen, I asked the leader if he or any of his party were the 
culprits. He stoutly denied, so I told my boys to look at them 
carefully and point out any they recognised ; after some hesitation 
— arising no doubt from fear of consequences — they indicated 
three. These at first denied, but afterwards admitted that they 
took some meat, but that it had been given them ; whereas my 
boys assured me they had taken it from the fire, and also walked 
off with a hind-quarter of wildebeeste. I told these fellows I would 
not argue, as I knew they were lying, that I had no objection to 
giving them meat if they came while I was at camp and asked 
me for it, but that I would not have them stealing, or threatening 
my boys. This I was convinced they had done, so I should punish 
them, and told their leader to go with Dolambi and fetch the 
weapons of the three offenders. After some demur, and on seeing 
my attitude, he did so, bringing a rifle and five assegais, to which 
I made him add the bullets and powder carried by the owner of 
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the rifle. This done I gave them a quantity of meat, and told 
them to sit down and eat While they were cooking some of it, 
however, I saw the leader and another strolling about the camp 
as if searching for something, but said nothing till the rascals 
lifted up the wall of my tent at one corner, stooped down, and 
looked in. I at once went up and asked what they wanted, when 
the leader replied most cheekily, "Elephants' teeth" (ivory), adding 
that he was sent by Makombi — who knew I had shot elephants — 
to demand payment for shooting elephants in his country. I was 
boiling with rage (for I was not within miles of Makombi's 
country), but controlled myself sufficiently to ask how many 
he wanted in payment — "Five!" The word had hardly left his 
lips when I caught him with all my strength fair between the 
eyes, and sent him sprawling to the ground, where he lay 
kicking; then calling the others up I told them to clear out 
instantly, and cautioned them that if at any time I found them 
round my camp, I should shoot them "on sight," as I knew 
that they were thieving rascals. Their leader soon rose, wiping 
the blood from his face, and joined his party ; and as they moved 
off we handed them their weapons, " because/' I told them, " we 
were not afraid of them" — Dolambi and I, both armed, seeing 
them "off the premises." I felt somewhat anxious as to the 
light in which my own boys might view this occurrence, and 
was pleased to note that they were considerably reassured, and 
said they were no longer afraid, as these rascals would not 
interfere again with a white man. I deemed it, however, ad- 
visable to shift camp to the Mwaredsi, where the proximity of 
villages would give greater confidence to my fellows when I was 
away hunting; accordingly we made an early march, and on 
reaching the stream pitched my tent under a grove of trees, 
a hundred yards from the bank, while some of the boys went 
back for the loads we had been unable to bring. 

In the afternoon I shot a zebra stallion for bait, and bagged 
two good bushbuck rams, which I skinned and prepared. My 
shot at the bushbuck startled a herd of some forty buffalo, 
which broke away through the forest in front of us. I heard 
the trampling of their hoofs, followed them up, and after a 
long run, during which I several times came within a few 
yards of them, but was unable to mark a good bull, succeeded 
in dropping one fine old fellow with a single Metford bullet 
When I shot him it was already so dark in the forest that I 
could scarcely see my sights; the consequence was that on our 
return we lost our way, and wandered for hours in what seemed 
almost impenetrable jungle. We struck the river at last, however, 
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and turned up at camp shortly after midnight Throughout the 
night and early morning lions kept up a constant grunting 
down towards the Urema river; the rain, which set in about 
2 a.m., and by 7 a.m. fell in torrents, having much to do with 
keeping them on the move. 

I remained in camp during the forenoon, preparing my bush- 
bucks, while Dolambi went out with the boys — as well as some 
of the local natives — to cut up the buffalo; they failed to find 
it, however, and returned empty-handed, save for a couple of 
young wildebeeste they caught We captured some twenty in 
this way, but the others were on the dambo, near to camp, and 
I was able to take them back to their "patch," or let them go 
at once on the spot These two, however, the boys killed, as 
they would have been caught by lions, and it was impossible 
to return them whence they had been taken in the forest, but 
I forbade the boys to interfere with others. I could have 
captured many if I had wished, and had milk to give them. 

In the afternoon some of the boys who had been taking a nest 
of honey, guided thereto by a honey- bird, reported a herd of 
buffalo in the reeds about a mile above camp, so taking my 
double 12 and 10-bores, and accompanied by Dolambi and one 
of the others as guide, walked to the spot, but found the buffalo 
occupying an impregnable position in a dense bed of reeds and 
bush. I tried to get in to them, but was unable to move silently 
enough ; and though I heard the brutes grunting and moving on 
all sides, did not get a chance of a shot. Eventually they moved 
into the open, and creeping up on the edge of the troop, which 
was fully 200 head, I managed to get within sixty yards of the 
nearest group, all of which with one exception were lying down. 
Another dozen or so were feeding to the left, and about a hundred 
yards distant I noticed a fine bull moving in low bush, but 
offering no chance of a shot The bulk were ranged along our 
right and across our front, and the sound made as they clipped 
the grass was audible at a distance. I wanted to await my chance 
at the bull, and in order to reach a small bush which offered the 
only cover at hand, crept on the muddy ground — quite in the 
open — towards it. Unfortunately I was discovered by the only 
one of the nearest group standing up — an old cow (I can scarcely 
call to mind an instance of my being seen by a bull first) — and 
she immediately swung round, head-on, and stared at me. The 
others catching the alarm also rose, but there was not a decent 
animal among them ; so knowing that I had been seen, and that 
the alarm would spread, I raised myself on one knee, and as I 
did so the cow trotted forward till within thirty yards of me, 
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when I gave her a 12-bore bullet on the point of the shoulder, 
firing my left barrel at a bull which ran out as the troop prepared 
to bolt. The cow ran fifty yards and fell dead, but I lost sight 
of the bull in the rush, so we ran in pursuit, and soon saw ten 
or twelve, with a big bull among them, turn to the right and 
cross the river. These we followed, till I got a shot at the bull, 
hitting him high up in the shoulder. He bolted after the others, 
but soon stood in a jungle patch under creepers and thorn bushes, 
where we came on him, standing broadside, listening. His grey- 
black hide was so indistinct in the gloom, that I did not see him 
till he swung round and charged, with a grunt, but I was quick 
enough to give him a bullet in the chest, which caused him to 
swerve to the right and break out at the end of the bush. He 
stood in perhaps a worse place than the previous one, but I was 
more careful this time, and made out his head and horns through 
the bush. He would have charged, but I gave him no time, 
planting a 10-bore bullet in his shoulder, when he burst into the 
open, ran forty yards, and fell dead. Rain fell heavily before we 
reached camp, carrying the head, tail, and front feet of this fine 
beast, and we came near losing our way a second time, as 
Dolambi insisted that he could find the camp by striking through 
the bush, whereas I urged the slower but surer method of heading 
for the river and following it down. I gave the meat of these 
buffaloes to the village boys, receiving a few eggs, tomatoes, and 
some ufa in exchange. Being anxious to see if lions had been 
at the carcass of the buffalo shot two days before, which Dolambi 
had been unable to find, I took him and some of the villagers to 
see what we could do. It rained sharply all day, and we had 
a difficult task to find the carcass, following up all smells as we 
reached the vicinity, Dolambi eventually proving the best on the 
scent 

The following morning, as it still rained, I indulged in an 
extra hour of bed ; and had only just turned out to take my 
coffee when some boys who had been at the water ran to say 
that a bull buffalo, apparently wounded, had passed along the 
bank heading towards some reeds lower down. I took my rifle, 
and entered the reeds with Dolambi on the spoor, and ten minutes 
later came up with him, standing stern-on, in a fairly open stretch 
amongst the reeds. These being drenched with rain made no 
sound, so that we approached to less than twenty yards, when 
I accidentally broke a stick underfoot He spun round, but I 
fired as he came round, and dropped him dead. This bull was 
the one I wounded that day, a mile up the river, when we en- 
countered the big troop, and I was forced to shoot the inquisitive 
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cow. The wound was high in the shoulder, but was thickly 
plastered with mud, and seemed clean and healthy. As we 
covered the carcass for lion bait — after cutting off the head and 
taking some meat for ourselves — little did either of us dream of 
the tragedy that was to be enacted almost on the spot within 
fifty hours 1 In the afternoon I killed a fine reedbuck from the 
tent, dropping him with a running shot at 150 yards as he raced 
past camp, pursued by pariah dogs from the village down the 
river. 

The following day was fine, and I set out with Dolambi 
and three or four boys up the river. I was charmed with the 
country in this direction, which rose gradually towards the 
distant range of hills in the east, and was covered with trees and 
stretches of bush and jungle grass, the swamps and the palms 
being behind. Spoor of eland, buffalo, hartebeeste, and — near to 
the river — elephant was plentiful. The young grass was brightly 
green, the trees in beautiful leaf, flowers abundant, while butterflies 
flitted through every sunny opening. The flat monotony of the 
plains here gave place to rolling ridges and flower-strewn dells, and 
when I mentioned to Dolambi that it would be a good plan to 
camp where we were, he fell in with the idea, as we were all sick 
of the swampy Urema plains. As a further inducement we came 
on the spoor of two bull elephants, which had drunk at the river 
that morning and gone towards the Mwanza. The spoor being 
fresh we followed it, and in an hour's time joined that of five 
elephant cows, the largest of the two bulls turning off with these 
and heading back to the Mwaredsi, while the smaller bull went 
away by himself. We came up with them easily on a plain under 
a hill called Ipiri Yenjefu (Eland's Hill), close to the river, on 
the edge of a jungle which extended to the range. As the ground 
was open, I did not care to get too close to the beasts for fear of a 
charge, so I fired at a little under 100 yards at the bull, which, 
notwithstanding his size, was young, as I could see by his small 
white tusks. Aiming for his shoulder, I hit him low with the first 
barrel ; the bullet, however, must have cracked the leg-bone, for he 
ran about 100 yards and then stopped suddenly, the bullet from 
my second barrel having hit in the ribs. The cows gave a fine 
chance as they turned more towards me when they moved off, but 
none carried good tusks, and one was without any. I now walked 
to the bull to finish him, but directly he saw me he swung round 
head-on, extending his ears and trumpeting through his out- 
stretched trunk ; finding he was unable to move otherwise than to 
turn as on a pivot, I ran in and killed him with a temple shot from 
my Metford. Returning to camp in the afternoon, we hit off fresh 
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eland-spoor, a bull and two cows ; and while following this, and 
crossing a glade, I noticed an old buffalo bull feeding behind a 
patch of bush, and got out my glasses to examine his horns, which 
were nothing special. We were about to pass on, when another — 
and a grand old beast — came in sight, and I determined to try and 
secure his head. While stalking over bare ground, a couple of 
reedbuck jumped up and ran towards him; they stared in my 
direction for a moment, but before I realised that they were going 
to bolt, galloped off. As they turned, I fired a snapshot at the 
bull as he entered the bush, aiming for the root of his tail, but 
hitting him low down in the buttock, the bullet passing out at the 
front part of the thigh ; this only made him go harder, but as he 
ran out of the hollow and up the opposite slope over 200 yards 
distant, I made a lucky shot, dropping him in his tracks with a 
solid Metford bullet in the back of the skull. As we advanced 
towards the dead bull, the unwounded one charged furiously, 
chasing us for forty yards ; then returning to its defunct comtede, 
stood bellowing and pawing up the turf in a savage manner. It 
seemed a pity to shoot the poor beast, but as I did not see how we 
were to approach the dead one so long as he stood guard, and as 
I was not anxious to repeat the experiment which had ended so 
disastrously for the young elephant, I tried to scare him by shout- 
ing and waving my tunic, but he only grunted and came trotting 
out towards me again, so he had to take the consequences ; and 
when he again turned and retreated towards the dead one, flicking 
his tail from side to side, I took a steady kneeling shot at his 
rump, and I think drilled a hole where I intended — through the 
fleshy part of the buttock — for he went away and never came near 
again. The dead bull carried the cleanest and handsomest head 
1 ever secured ; the width of the horns inside the bend was 
yj\ inches ; extreme outside, 44 inches, with a depth over the 
palm of 14 inches ; the points were beautifully tapered, and the 
palms more rugged than any I have ever seen. 1 took a photo of 
this magnificent beast, and afterwards of the vultures and marabou 
storks which settled round him. We carried the head to the river, 
and hung it in a full-leaved inchenga tree. That evening, the 
report having spread that I wanted to buy eggs, I think every 
man, woman, and child in the village must have set to work egg- 
hunting. Out of over a hundred I selected thirty-two on approval, 
for which I paid four yards of calico, price lod. ; five were good, 
the remainder would have made good pillory eggs. 

Having decided to shift camp up the river, we were early astir, 
and had packed most of the things, when I was surprised to 
hear a lion grunting, apparently just across the river, although 
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the sun was already up and the morning fine. Hearing it again, 
we thought the brute was close, so Dolambi and I hurried in 
the direction whence the sounds seemed to proceed ; but shortly 
after we started, we heard him grunting some distance down the 
river, towards the Urema, and after that he appeared to be further 
and further away each time he uttered the sounds, till in following 
them up we reached the dambo on the Urema bank, where 
patches of cultivation and villages assured us it was unlikely 
the lion had come. We questioned a boy, who said he only 
heard grunting across the Urema; but I did not feel satisfied 
with his answer. I have had some experience of lions and their 
ways, and though I have known many instances of a lion 
throwing his voice along the ground, so that though far distant 
he appears close, I have never known this effect to be produced 
across a river; the water appears to break the waves of sound, 
so that if one is on the bank, or two miles from it, and the lion 
on the other side, one can never imagine that the beast is on the 
same side with oneself. If the lion the boy heard across the 
river was the same one we listened to apparently near to camp, 
then his powers of ventriloquism were unique. We met a number 
of natives climbing the palms, and taking off the three-cornered 
caps of plaited grass with which they cover the top of the tree, 
where the fronds have been lopped, to keep insects out of the 
vessels hung up to catch the juice as it flows from incisions made 
in the tree. Evening and morning they go the rounds, climb the 
trees, uncap them, and after emptying the contents of the vessels 
into a tin or calabash slung round the neck, the cap is replaced, 
and the owner descends. It is wonderful to see their agility in 
ascending and descending by putting the toes into notches cut 
at long intervals, and clasping the hands behind the trunk. I 
took off my shoes one day and tried it, but when I came to a 
gaping interval of five feet between the notch I had and the 
one I had not reached, and looked at the ground twenty feet 
below me, and thought of the possibility of being stung on the 
nose or elsewhere by a red ant, I felt that I had no business 
up that tree, so came down. The " palm-wine " thus extracted — 
called by the natives ichema, or, as it would be written in Zulu, 
itshema — is an evil-smelling, and but little better tasting, beverage. 
When fresh it is not unpleasant if one be hot and thirsty, but 
after fermentation is decidedly " heady." 

I quote the following from my diary : 

"Returned from our search and visited buffalo -carcass close 
to camp, where we found two lionesses, one of which charged 
viciously ; wounded both, and they retreated to the reeds, where 
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we surrounded them with own and kraal boys, who were to 
drive them out Owing to disregard of orders, Msuna, getting 
too near the cover, was seized and killed by one before I could 
render assistance. Found one lioness dead in the reeds, where 
I followed them up; must have bolted from the other end of 
the reeds when I ran round to the scene of accident" 

Poor Msuna was the boy to whom I had taken a fancy owing 
to his keenness for hunting, though he was a lazy carrier; he 
was also the one who had the narrow shave of being " hooked '' 
by the buffalo. 

Dolambi and I went to the buffalo -carcass as we returned, 
because I had an idea that the lion we had heard had been at 
it, in which case I might expect him back again that night. 
We approached somewhat incautiously from the opposite side 
of the open ground in which the buffalo had fallen, and the 
moment I got clear of the reeds saw that the carcass had been 
dragged, and the palm-fronds and reeds thrown off it; at the 
same instant I saw an object moving behind it, and as I raised 
my rifle a lioness stood up on the spot, and staring at us for 
a moment glanced back at the reeds on her left I fired at 
the centre of her chest, when she half reared up on her hind 
legs, and scrambling or falling over the carcass recovered her 
feet with alacrity, and came straight for me with open mouth, 
grunting viciously. Aiming low, I gave her the left barrel, she 
sprang to one side, stumbled, then gathering herself together, 
rushed into the reeds on my right. 

Dolambi was now trying to draw my attention to another 
lioness, which, when the second shot was fired, sprang from the 
reeds behind the carcass, and stood almost hidden behind two 
palms, about thirty yards from me. Directly I caught sight of 
her she lowered her head and commenced to growl, and I feared 
she was either about to charge or bolt I fired rather hastily 
through the hanging palm-fronds, aiming for her neck, which, 
with her head, was the only part I could make out I saw the 
splinters fly from one of the trees, and heard a grunt from the 
lioness as she sprang into the reeds; after that, not a sound 
from either. 

This was a fix ; one of the brutes, I believed, was either dead 
or so hard hit as to be incapable of getting away, but the other 
I thought I had missed, for we both saw the spot where the bullet 
struck and glanced from the tree, but found no trace of blood. 
With another white man I should have gone into the reeds after 
them, but though I believe Dolambi would have gone with me, I 
did not suggest it Walking round the reeds we found no out- 
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going spoor, and as they were too wet to burn, I sent Dolambi 
to camp — only about 250 yards distant — telling him to wait for 
an hour, by the sun, and then to bring all the boys he could 
muster, with fire-sticks and stones, when we would try to burn 
the brutes out Meanwhile I examined the ground with a view 
to arranging my plan of attack, and then sat down behind the 
buffalo, in case the one lioness tried to creep away, when she 
would probably come out by the carcass, as the nearest point to 
the next cover. When the boys turned up, some thirty in number, 
apparently eager to be in at the death, I gave Dolambi instructions 
what was to be done, all the boys being present, and not only 
hearing but approving the plan. They were to wait a reasonable 
time till I could get back to the carcass, whose position Dolambi 
and I pointed out, then forming line they were to file off, under 
Dolambi's instructions, from each flank, surrounding the patch of 
reeds, except the side where the carcass was, and where I should be 
watching. 

I cautioned them to keep in touch with each other; when 
all was ready they were to shout, throw stones, and fire any 
spot where the reeds were dry. Without having any idea that 
disregard of this caution was to prove the cause of a fatal accident, 
I nevertheless drew their attention, before leaving, to a strip of 
thin, dry grass at the nearest point of the reeds to where we stood. 
It did not seem capable of hiding even a rat, so thin was it, with 
a few scattered palm-stumps. I told them not to go near it, but 
to form their line round it and fire it, a display of caution at which 
many smiled. I now left the boys and walked round to the 
carcass, taking up my position where I commanded an open 
stretch, sixty yards long and thirty wide, as well as a narrow 
tongue of reeds, more or less trampled down, connecting with the 
broader belt on the river bank. Ten minutes later I heard voices 
and a movement among the boys ; then two came in sight round 
the reeds, but stood fast when I held up my hand. Then Dolambi 
began speaking loudly, and several others shouted "Msuna!" 
then again Dolambi's voice in loud, angry tones. I had scarcely 
time to wonder what was the matter, when above the din came 
the coughing grunt of a charging lion, followed by a shriek and, 
after a moment, by a shot I knew what that meant, and almost 
flew across the hundred yards between my post and the spot 
where I left the boys, all of whom, save Dolambi, had vanished, 
and stood u lulu-ing n on the rising ground across the stream. 
Dolambi was perched on the trunk of a fallen palm tree, talking 
excitedly and brandishing his rifle, with which he pointed to some- 
thing lying in the thin strip of grass on my right I ran over and 
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found that the worst had happened, for there lay the apparently 
dead body of poor Msuna, on his back, beside a bush not two feet in 
height The briefest examination convinced me that there was no 
hope for him, but I called Dolambi, and we carried him gently to 
the nearest shade. He died, however, in less than five minutes 
after we laid him down. 

I now took the spoor of the lioness into the reeds ; there was 
little blood, but a few yards in I found a portion of the brute's 
lower jaw, with two incisors, a canine, and a premolar tooth 
attached ; another ten yards and I saw a yellow object to my left, 
it seemed to be lying in a huddled position, and as it neither 
moved nor growled, I concluded it was dead, though to make sure 
I fired. Dead she was, this being the first I had hit ; my bullet 
having entered the chest, passed through one lung and out 
between the left - ribs, the second bullet, as she charged, breaking 
her fore-arm at the elbow. She had entered the reeds and 
suddenly fallen dead in her tracks. The second lioness, the one 
which seized the boy, we never found ; I traced her out of the 
reeds, and within a few feet of the buffalo's carcass, where she 
bolted as I was running round to the scene of the accident, but 
soon after we lost her spoor completely, though I still have the 
fragment of jaw-bone as a memento. The bullet must have 
glanced from the tree and shattered the lower jaw, the hanging 
portion afterwards being dragged off in the reeds. Had I known 
I could be of no service to the poor fellow, and remained two or 
three minutes longer at my post, I should probably have killed 
the lioness, and avenged his death. On examining the spot, I 
found that the lioness had crouched in open ground, for the thin 
grass could not be termed cover ; from this to where she seized 
the boy was twenty-five feet, and it had apparently been covered 
in two bounds, the brute retreating when Dolambi fired. So far 
as I could gather, this is what happened ; Msuna, one of the left 
section of the beaters, at first moved off with them, but his four 
kraal companions being in the right section, he deliberately, and 
despite my warning and Dolambi's orders to go back, crossed 
through the patch of grass. Dolambi then jumped from the tree 
trunk on which he stood with the intention of enforcing his orders, 
and as all the boys were rather afraid of him, Msuna appears to 
have hesitated, then took a step forward, and was in the claws of 
the lioness. She had seized him from behind — probably as he 
attempted to run — catching him by the right breast with one paw, 
and on the left buttock and hip with the other, and fixing her teeth 
— despite the broken jaw — into the left side of his neck, she had 
dragged him backwards. As soon as he fell the brute left him, 
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and when Dolambi fired she retreated to the reeds, he being 
probably too excited to aim straight. The wounds the poor 
fellow received were of a terrible nature, his neck being severely 
lacerated and his right side torn open, so there was no shadow of 
a chance for him. I relate the event just as it occurred, to the 
best of my knowledge, and prefer to say nothing more on such 
a painful subject I buried the boy during the morning under a 
grove of trees on the high bank beyond the reeds, and placed 
a small bottle on the grave, containing a slip of paper, on which 
I wrote — "Msuna, a Zambesi boy; a faithful servant, sincerely 
regretted/' 



CHAPTER XXII. 

"ELEPHANT CAMP" 

Engage more porters — Shifting camp — Gorongoza refugees — We disagree — Adventure 
with two lionesses— A hyaena's bath — Solitary buffalo bulls — Elephants heard at 
night — Follow the herd — Two elephants shot — Death of a buffalo bull— From eland 
to ihhxo—"CA$pam6iri is in there" — A very old beast — Elephant bull shot — Visit 
my lion baits — Marabou stork — Scorpions — Camp by moonlight — An alarm — What 
is it?— That's no lion — An electrifying sound — A magnificent sight — A lifetime in 
an hour — Another attempt — Elephant shooting at night 

AS was only to be expected, after the mishap just related, poor 
jl\ Msuna's village companions left me. I raised no objection, 
and paid them up to date ; I also put what money I could spare 
in a small parcel, and sent it together with a letter to the com- 
mandant at Inyamingo, requesting him to see that it was paid to 
Msuna's nearest relations. Singularly enough, before these boys 
left, the two whom I had sent to Magunda's village to secure 
porters, returned with a gang of twenty-two ; it was an unfortunate 
time for them to appear on the scene, but they were in no way 
intimidated by the news, and though four afterwards deserted, the 
remainder gave every satisfaction. I worked till midnight at the 
lioness' skin, so it was later than usual in the morning when we 
marched to the new camp selected up the river ; on arrival I sent 
a gang away, under Dolambi, to cut out the tusks of the elephant 
bull which had fallen near the Piri. The simplest plan, and one 
which ensures that the ivory shall not be chipped with the axes, 
is to allow it to remain long enough to become loose by the 
process of natural decay; but in this district it was out of the 
question, as the natives were too dishonest, and constantly prowl- 
ing around in the hope of finding my ivory. That night about 
1 50 refugees, who had fled from the fighting on Makombi's border, 
turned up at camp asking protection and food ; as they were of 
all ages and both sexes this was rather a " tall order," but I told 
them they could remain for the present, if they kept reasonably 
quiet However, by dark they had no less than twenty-three fires 
blazing, and had turned my camp into a pandemonium. Having 
thought the matter over in the night, I summoned the headman 
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in the morning, and told him that they were welcome to such 
protection as the precincts of my camp afforded, and that I would 
provide them with meat on condition that twenty of their number 
whom I should select were to work for me at a certain rate of pay 
from that date till I reached Fontesvilla, on my way to Beira. 
Of course they refused, so in ten minutes Dolambi and I cleared 
the camp of them, together with their meal, dried fish, nets, guns, 
assegais, pots, and calabashes. 

The first day I hunted from the camp I had another adven- 
ture with two lionesses, the incident being thus recorded in my 
diary: "Made a complete fool of myself to-day; returning to 
camp I shot boar and sow bush - pigs near tent ; helping D. 
to carry meat and heads, passed old buffalo wallow, open forest 
on three sides, ant-heaps and dark, overhanging trees on the 
fourth. Amongst the exposed roots, forty yards — saw two 
lionesses lying down — one broadside, the other head-on behind 
her; the furthest raised her head without growling as we 
approached ; took kneeling shot at the nearest, and hit the nearest 
root-branch. Feel like never firing at a lion again after such a 
display." I do not know how I mismanaged thus, for though 
certainly dusk, I could still see my sights. Both beasts were 
lying down ; the nearest did not even turn her head to look at 
us, but the other watched us intently over her comrade's back. 
When they sprang off between the ant-heaps, I unfortunately ran 
in the wrong direction, as they turned short off through the bush 
to the left. I saw an amusing thing on an open ridge to the 
north of camp. I was stalking a troop of eland, which, however, 
were wide awake to my intentions, and while crossing a depres- 
sion, came on to a deep " pan " full of muddy water. Within a 
yard or two of it an object rose from the water under the bank, 
with a great splash, and ran out of the shelving bank. Dolambi 
said it was a lion, but when it stood broadside on and stared, 
I recognised a spotted hyaena. Every hair on its body and legs 
was plastered with sticky, yellow mud, giving it an extraordinarily 
thin, lanky appearance; its tail seemed docked, while its ugly, 
black-muzzled head and ruff of mane-hair being dry assumed 
enormous proportions, the general effect being extremely comical. 
It soon trotted quietly off towards the elands, and confirmed 
their suspicions of danger, so that when we topped the bank they 
were no longer in sight, while the hyaena slouched away amongst 
the trees. 

Solitary buffalo were of frequent occurrence in this forest, 
and I had very fine sport with them. Before sighting these 
eland I had been on the spoor of two such old brutes, and next 
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day found it again, and followed them up. After holding the 
spoor for an hour, I came on the brutes in dense bush, and gave 
the largest a bullet in the ribs as he turned to run. He left 
the unwounded one after the first half-mile, and I again sighted 
him in open forest, on a ridge near the Piri. He now stood under 
a tree and faced us, when I gave him a bullet in the chest and 
floored him ; but as I advanced he scrambled to his feet, glared 
for an instant, then with a loud grunt rushed at me. He looked 
so sick that I was not anticipating such a charge, and had not 
reloaded my right barrel, only attempting to do so as the buffalo 
regained his feet. It was ther* too late, and I dropped the 
cartridge, and in my hurry at first pulled the wrong trigger, 
so the beast was almost on top of me when I dropped him 
dead at my feet with the left barrel. The idea that a buffalo 
never charges in the open — as has been stated — is quite erroneous, 
as I have known many instances of their doing so, especially when 
encountered at close quarters. In fact, it is with buffalo as with 
all other dangerous animals — making allowance for difference in 
individual temperaments — the question of charge or no charge 
hinges upon the one consideration, whether the beast when, 
or after being wounded, suddenly discovers his enemy at close 
quarters, or only sees him from a distance. In the first case, 
whether in open ground or " fast M bush, he will charge seven times 
out of ten ; in the latter he will rarely do so. Elephants are 
far more likely to charge from a distance than either lions, 
buffalo, or rhinoceros, owing to the fact that the winding of an 
enemy is often provocation enough to cause an elephant to 
charge, whereas neither lion, buffalo, nor rhino will charge upon 
scent alone. 

In my notes on the habits of buffalo in Chapter IV., I have 
remarked upon the morose nature of solitary bulls, and the 
possible reason for it, pointing out that owing to defective senses 
these old beasts are easily approached and killed. It should be 
understood, however, that this failing of the senses may constitute 
a source of the very danger to which I have alluded, when the 
hunter, having approached his game to close quarters, only 
wounds it, is discovered and charged. Further, the fact that the 
beast is alone, and not urged to flight by the stampeding of a 
troop, tends to make him less alarmed at the hunter's presence, 
and more inclined to stand and do battle. 

Heavy rain fell at night, and about midnight our camp was 
awakened by the trumpeting of an elephant up the river, the 
boys hearing it again about 2 a.m. In the morning we set 
out early to look for the spoor, and struck it about four miles 
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above camp, apparently that of a big troop of cows and calves, 
which having drunk at the Mwaredsi crossed over to a tributary 
stream, the Inkaia, and there split up, twenty or more crossing 
and apparently heading back towards the Urema. This troop 
fed down through the forest towards my old camp, recrossed 
the river, and circled round under the Piri, where the boys, 
who were cutting up the buffalo, sighted them, and told me 
there were two big herd bulls. The remainder held on up river, 
and as the largest cows seemed to be with these, we followed 
them. Close under the range they left the river, and we came up 
with them an hour later in dense jungle. I entered with Dolambi, 
and we had to worm our way through dark tunnels, constantly 
testing the wind with crushed leaves, and fearful lest we should be 
winded and charged, or worse still, lest the elephants should bolt 
without giving us a chance. 

I soon heard a movement ahead, and suddenly came on an 
elephant standing in a little open space; her tail was towards 
me, for which I was not unthankful, seeing that she was not 
over ten paces from me. Just as I sighted her she blew loudly 
through her trunk, then picked up a quantity of sand and dusted 
it over her back. I tried to creep to one side to get a glimpse 
of her tusks, but found it impossible, so I resolved to await 
some movement on her part At that moment an elephant 
behind and to the right trumpeted, when the cow swung round, 
prepared to make off down the track along which we had come 
In another stride she would have been on to us, but I was 
ready, and put a bullet into her eye; she fell with a crash, 
but recovered herself, only to get a left barrel in the temple, 
which again floored her. 

I now heard elephants crashing through the bush to our right, 
and seizing my io-bore ran down the tunnel in the direction of 
the sound. I had not gone fifty yards before I saw the fore-legs 
and head of a bull blocking the track. He had only heard 
me, and stood with ears cocked, listening; but the moment he 
sighted me up went his trunk, and he shrieked like a demon. 
Next moment he had a io-bore bullet in the chest, on receiving 
which he wheeled and crashed through the bush, and a few 
minutes later I heard him fall heavily. The rest of the troop 
got away, but I was satisfied with the bull, which carried clean, 
heavy tusks, 48 lbs. apiece, while the cow had a most beautiful 
pair of long, thin teeth, 37 lbs. the pair. 

Having cut out the tusks, we left a dozen villagers at the 
carcass, and returned towards camp, passing the north side of 
the Piri, where in one of the many ravines radiating from it 
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I saw a single buffalo bull standing on the bank, fifty yards 
off, under a bush. Hard hit, he ran down into the ravine, and 
climbing out on our side came galloping straight towards us, 
though ignorant of our whereabouts. A bullet in the chest 
turned him, and another in the neck knocked him over, just 
as the boys were preparing to bolt In falling this bull hooked 
one horn round the stem of a tree, which we had to chop 
down to enable us to cut off the head. It had been hot all 
day, but a thunderstorm at four cooled the air, though it wetted 
us through and brought the mosquitoes in millions. 

The following morning I set out down river to visit my 
baits along the dambo, but half a mile from camp struck the 
spoor of an eland bull and cow, the former a big beast We 
followed them quite six miles ; they led us across the Mwaredsi 
towards the rugged "kopjes," under the range where I killed 
the last elephants. Here the spoor was crossed by that of a 
rhino cow, and as this was fresh, we left the elands and followed 
it obliquely up the slope of a steep hill down into a deep gorge, 
in which we were forced to halt to recover from fatigue which 
the heat produced. On again down the ravine (where we got 
amongst a lot of elephant tracks, two days old) till at last 
the spoor entered a grove of inchenga trees, amongst which, 
in a hollow worn by wallowing of game, a spring struggled to 
the surface. Dolambi said, "Chipambiri is inside there, the 
sun is too hot for him/' and as the country ahead consisted 
of shadeless " kopjes/' his deduction seemed reasonable. Taking 
my position near to the ingoing spoor, I sent the boys round 
to windward. The rhino broke promptly in fine style, tossing 
her head and snorting, then pulling up, turned broadside-on, 
facing the boys. Bushes prevented me taking the neck-shot 
but I let her have it in the shoulder, when she dashed into 
the bush, appeared on the other side, ran ioo yards, and then 
fell on her knees dead. She was very old. We tried to get 
water from the spring, for we were half dead from thirst, but 
elephants, rhino, and buffalo had visited the spot within the 
last forty-eight hours, and the water was choked up. 

After an hour's rest, we set off towards a line of tall trees 
about four miles distant, where we hoped to find water, and 
while a mile off crossed the spoor of a bull elephant, nearly 
twenty-four hours old ; and as it was heading somewhere about 
the direction we wished to go, we followed along it, not with 
any idea of coming up with the animal, but because it is 
interesting to follow such tracks, making notes. We became 
more interested in this elephant, however, when Dolambi sud- 
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denly stopped, then walked to where a stout sapling had been 
torn down, the white splintered top of the broken and twisted 
stem having caught his eyes. As I went up to him, he was 
beaming all over his face as he whispered, Sapano! (just now); 
and it was so, a single bull elephant — no doubt the one we 
had followed — had passed within an hour or two, probably 
while we sat at the dead rhino; and it was almost certain we 
should come up with him, unless he winded us and decamped. 
So far the wind was right, and before long we reached a spot 
where the bull had stood under some big trees, breaking down 
and twisting off all the young saplings within reach, and pulling 
up several large bunches of grass by the roots. From this place 
he had moved towards the line of trees, and on reaching the bank 
at a spot where it was twenty feet high, had turned down stream. 
This was the move I feared, as it necessitated our following 
down wind ; but trusting to chance we held on for another mile, 
then entered thorny bush and matted grass. Here we found 
warm droppings which convinced me that our beast was some- 
where in this awful place. I left my spare boys behind 
and pushed on with Dolambi and two others, but ere long we 
were checked by crossing spoor, and the boys cast back to 
verify the tracks on which we entered. Meantime I walked 
towards an ant-heap, the top of which rose above the bushes, 
when I saw the branches waving beyond, and heard a sound 
which I did not at first recognise, though I knew it was made 
by the elephant we were following. The next moment he blew 
sharply through his trunk, and as I gained the ant-heap 
I made him out through thick bush, descending to the stream. 
I ran through the tangle, and on reaching the bank saw him 
passing through a strip of bush on what had been a small 
islet when the stream was in flood ; a moment later he was 
climbing the opposite bank by a narrow track walled in by 
bush. Aiming for the lower portion of the lump at the back 
of his head, I fired ; and while the echoes of the shot sounded 
through the forest he fell with a crash, rolling to the bottom of 
the bank dead. I may say that this shot, though an unusual 
one, is as certain to floor an elephant as the temple -shot, if 
properly placed. This bull carried a handsome pair of tusks* 
perfectly even, five feet two inches in length, and beautifully 
curved, the distance between the tips and the basal axis being 
three feet seven inches, their weight just under 99 lbs. 

Next day while the boys were away at the dead elephant, 
I took Dolambi and two others and visited my baits along the 
dambo, without finding any trace of lions, so resolved to place 
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one more above my old camp, and if not successful, to abandon 
the attempt After hunting round, I knocked over a big water- 
buck, which I photographed as it stood at bay; then dragged it in 
halves to a spot I selected, and secured it in a thorn tree. Sending 
word to the nearest village that I would reward the boy who 
should first bring word of lions having been at the bait, I took the 
opportunity of telling the headman that I wanted two fowls from 
the man who sold me the rotten eggs. I shot a marabou stork, 
which alighted on the dambo, and obtained a perfect set of plumes 
from the tail, which are only worth taking in summer. Returning 
towards camp we came on a troop of fully fifty baboons, grubbing 
for roots and insects. 

I now describe the events of a night at this camp, so indelibly 
impressed upon my memory that they can never be forgotten. 

Let me endeavour to describe the camp and its surroundings, 
so that the reader may become a participator in the thrilling 
events, and share in imagination the feelings of awe and wonder- 
ment with which I gazed upon a scene such as few hunters have 
witnessed A clear, limpid stream, twenty yards wide, flowing 
over a smooth sandy bottom, between low banks covered with 
reeds, ten to twelve feet in height On the right bank the reed 
fringe, dense but narrow, separates the stream from a wide level 
terrace, covered with short grass, straggling bush, and here and 
there a fine spreading inchenga tree. This terrace — which in flood 
time is covered with water — runs back for a distance of thirty 
yards to the real flood-bank of the stream, twenty feet above its 
present level. On the top and edge of the bank, under shelter 
of a huge inchenga, my camp is pitched. Forest trees surround 
it, and in the branches of those nearest to the tent are hung 
masks and skins, dry or drying, skulls and horns finding a resting- 
place in some trees at a greater distance from the tent; while 
on a platform of logs, under a grass thatch, is a pile of tusks. 
Beyond camp stretches an extent of park -like forest Across 
the river there is no open bench between it and the flood-bank, 
but a broad and almost impenetrable area of reeds, growing on 
the sandy ridges and in the intervening hollows, through which 
at times branches of the stream flow. Above, on the opposite 
high bank, the forest is excessively dense, full of low, thick jungle, 
and lacking the park-like appearance of the country on the right 
bank. In the light of day the view is a colour-scene of great 
brilliancy, for it is now nearly midsummer, and the green reeds 
are in flower, the acacias in blossom, and hung with sweet-scented 
balls of pink and gold flowers, many of which give forth delicious 
perfumes, are spread in clustering spangles through the vivid 
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green of the young grass, or hang in festoons of colour from the 
larger trees. 

The forest itself is a wealth of foliage and colour, to which 
my descriptive powers cannot do justice. Brilliant butterflies 
flit from flower to flower, while every now and then a black 
and yellow swallow-tail darts through the forest openings, skim- 
ming past the tent into the forest beyond, and dragon -flies of 
startling colour dart on gauzy wings amongst the reeds. King- 
fishers seek their food amongst the arching branches, sweet-voiced 
birds at morn and evening court admiration, while myriads of 
insects swell the murmuring voices of these solitudes even in the 
intense heat of noonday. But now the sun has set in the glowing 
west, and the threatening thunder-clouds have passed away; the 
troops of the " monkey-people " have drunk their fill and sought 
their resting-places amongst the topmost boughs in the forest; 
doves have cooed their evening lullaby, and francolins uttered 
their cheery good -night; the brief twilight hour is past; and 
the moon is over all, hanging like a silver shield in a sky of blue* 
studded with stars, whose brilliancy the dweller in northern lati- 
tudes cannot know. In the open it is still as light as day, but 
in the shadows is the darkness of night It was a moonlight 
night, such as might be experienced in any other part of the 
tropical zone, and confirmation was yet required that the scene 
was that of a hunter's camp in the wilds of Africa. About 9.30 
p.m. I had finished the various little duties which have to be 
attended to in a camp after the day's sport is over ; had cleaned 
my rifles, written up my diary, and having smoked my evening 
half-pipe of tobacco had turned into my mosquito-net, both ends 
of the tent remaining open. Perhaps there was less talking 
amongst the boys that night — at any rate the camp seemed 
quieter than usual — and in half an hour I was asleep. Suddenly 
I awoke, conscious that a loud, hoarse sound like, yet unlike, that 
made by a lion when seizing its prey, was ringing in my ears, 
followed by a rush, a crash, and a plaintive cry, such as a buffalo- 
calf utters when deprived of its dam. I sprang up in my cot, 
listening, and saw a dark form creeping towards the tent, and 
then Dolambi crouched at the open doorway. "A lion, master, 
a lion ! It has caught a buffalo ! " he whispered excitedly. 
We listened again — no longer could we hear the bleating cry, 
but twice or thrice guttural sounds were borne on the gentle 
wind. I jumped out, courting the attacks of myriads of mos- 
quitoes, which pierced through and through my pyjamas, and 
taking refuge in the smoke of the fires with the awakened natives, 
listened intently. The sounds appeared to emanate from a spot 
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about a mile up the river, and the boys said that a couple of lions 
had seized a young buffalo out of a troop in the reeds, and having 
dragged it on to the opposite bank, were devouring it and growling 
between whiles. But I was not satisfied, for I had never before 
heard a lion without recognising the sound beyond all doubt, 
whereas in this case I had many doubts. 

Later on we heard a renewed crashing amongst the reeds, and 
grunts I failed to recognise. " That 's no lion," I said ; " buffaloes 
would never continue moving about and feeding contentedly in 
the reeds close to where a lion had attacked them. I believe it 's 
a troop of elephants." I ordered the boys to remain quiet, and 
keep the fires low, as it was evident some big beasts were advanc- 
ing in our direction. A quarter of an hour later and the question 
as to their identity was decided, as the slumbering forest rang with 
the shrill, trumpet-like notes of an elephant ; then a brief pause, 
during which the echoes still vibrated on the calm night air, and 
once more pealed forth the shrill, defiant challenge. How that 
sound electrifies a camp, and what a thrill of excitement it sends 
through the heart of the hunter ! The grand music of the lion's 
voice has its special and unequalled charms, but it silences a camp 
in a wonderful way. The boys cluster round the fires, speaking 
with bated breath, and glancing fearfully behind and around them 
into the darkness or the deceptive moonlight, as they strive to 
make the dying fires blaze up, hardly daring to look one another 
in the face if the beast be close at hand. But the shrill challenge 
of an elephant excites and exhilarates, for everyone realises that 
mighty though his strength is, huge his bulk, and loud his voice, 
yet the merest child need not fear. To slip into my tent for two 
rifles and ammunition, and back into the fire-smoke to await events, 
was the work of a moment ; and how anxiously I watched that 
wavering smoke as it blew sometimes straight across the river, 
then in the opposite direction, responsive to the shifting currents ! 
The elephants were still leisurely feeding towards us, the bulk 
keeping in the reeds and the bed of the stream, but a few 
apparently moving through the forest on the other side ; still I 
had hopes that as the bank on our side was above the stream, 
fortune might favour us, and the elephants come within sight, so 
that I might have the novel experience of tackling them by 
moonlight 

We had not long now to wait, for every moment the crashing 
of reeds and branches as the huge animals passed through became 
louder, till at last we could hear the splashing of the water as they 
walked down the stream, some collecting it in their trunks, throw- 
ing it over their bodies, and blowing through their trunks with a 
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sharp, rattling sound. As I took up my position on the bank 
in the shadow of tent and trees, with my io-bore rifle at hand, 
and my double Metford — on to which I had slipped the enamel 
sight — on my knees, there enters the first of a vast troop of mighty 
creatures. With my eyes fixed on the spot among the moonlit 
reeds, which stretched away like a silver band between the sombre 
forest, where the constant crashing and deep rumbling indicated 
the advance of the elephants, I marked the waving of the lofty 
stems, amongst whose feathered heads several black, sinuous 
objects, twisting and twining about like great snakes, were visible: 
Then from the stream-bed rose a dark mass and stood on a high 
sand-bank, a huge figure, deep black in the shadows, glistening 
grey in the high lights, with two small points of white where 
the moonlight shone on the tusks. She was only an ordinary- 
sized cow, but in the spectral light she looked a monster, standing 
for some moments with trunk upraised testing the air, then out- 
stretching it in front of her she sounded a low call, heard doubtless 
by every member of the troop, and simultaneously all moved 
forward. 

The scene becomes grand beyond words. One by one, and in 
compact black and grey masses, the huge creatures seem to glide 
into view, till the whole stream-bed is alive with their massive forms, 
and their grey shadows pass across the open moonlit spaces in the 
otherwise dense forest on the other bank, while the whole air is 
full of deeply reverberating sounds, and the crackling of the reeds 
and crash of the branches falls sharp and clear on the ear. Once 
when the leading elephants were abreast of the camp a trumpet, 
loud and clear, rang out from amongst the dark masses a hundred 
yards back in the reeds, the forest caught up the sound and carried 
it to the stony slopes of the Piri, and thence to the gorge-rifted 
heights of the range, which re-echoed it in ever-softening cadences. 
I seemed to live a lifetime in that brief hour during which these 
mighty creatures visited our moonlight encampment, and I felt 
when all was over that there was nothing more to live for. 

" But," it may be asked, " was this really a case in which the 
grandeur and marvel of the scene overcame your sportsman's 
instincts ? and did you sit, rifle in hand, lost in admiration, and 
with no desire to kill ? " I am afraid I must reply, " Ask me 
another " ; for were I to say, " Certainly ; I had no desire to kill, 
nor did I attempt it," I should not be believed, as my querist 
would doubtless take into consideration what he would have done 
if similarly situated. 

But I relate this incident for sportsmen, for those who, while 
they can enter into the spirit of admiration with which I viewed 
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the scene, can yet feel their pulses tingling at the thought of trying 
conclusions with these mighty beasts under such novel circum- 
stances. From the position I first occupied — about sixty yards 
from the nearest elephant, it was impossible to make sure of 
killing, so I crept down through the bush on the bank, intending to 
slip across the open below and gain the edge of the reeds, in the 
shadow of a fig-tree which grew over the spot where we drew our 
water. Unfortunately the elephants grew alarmed before I was 
down the bank, and on three sharp notes being uttered by their 
leader, the troop wheeled " right-about " and rushed headlong up 
stream, crashing and roaring through the reeds. But they were 
not thoroughly alarmed, having probably only scented our spoor 
where we used to pass backwards and forwards through the reeds, 
for they only ran about 200 yards and then pulled up, and about a 
quarter of an hour later we heard them coming again. This time 
the elephants on the opposite bank were the first to move, and 
knowing there was a point at which these must cross our wind — 
when the alarm would become general — I feared this might occur 
before the loiterers in the reeds had come abreast of the camp. I 
exchanged my double Metford for the 12-bore, which I gave to 
Dolambi ; then crossing the open ground, took up our position 
beneath a tree, fifty yards or more above camp and close to the 
reeds, where the wind seemed to blow more directly down river. 

The second advance was more silent than the previous one 
— probably because the trampled reeds now offered less obstruc- 
tion, and the animals were more cautious. We could distinctly 
hear those on the opposite bank moving, but were too low to see 
them, and all we could do was to wait, wondering whether they 
would wind the camp before the others came up. But no ! two, 
three, four passed through the reeds, and though several were 
within twenty-five yards of me, and I strained my eyes in en- 
deavouring to compare the sizes of their tusks, I could not manage 
to select a victim. Suddenly, and this time without a note of 
alarm, there was a stampede on the opposite bank, abreast of 
camp, and in an instant the alarm was communicated to those in 
the reeds ; the huge ears were extended, and round swung the 
troop once more. The elephants in the denser reeds on the other 
bank now came rushing through the water to our side, and the 
confusion and din were tremendous. Slipping out from the shadow 
of the tree, I raised my 10-bore for a snapshot at one of the 
dark forms pounding through the reeds, when immediately in 
front of me the long canes swayed and parted, and a black mass 
of elephants, like a solid wall, burst out I own to having wished 
myself back again under the tree but it was no time then to run, 
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for the huge beasts already towered ten feet above me. A cow, 
with spread ears and lowered trunk, was coming straight towards 
me, and what a monster she looked in that ghostly light ! She 
was not twelve paces when I fired, aiming for her chest, to one 
side of her trunk. The report of the rifle was almost drowned by 
the roar of the stricken beast as she staggered on to her haunches, 
throwing her trunk aloft, while the advancing line of elephants, 
now thrown into confusion, passed me on either hand trumpeting 
and rumbling loudly. Dolambi stood splendidly, but before the 
double 12 was in my hands, the wounded cow recovered herself 
and broke back into the reeds, so I fired both barrels into the ribs 
of another elephant as it was making off up stream along the open 
ground on the edge of the reeds. I certainly hit with the first, 
but I think the second was a miss. Then all was over but the 
distant trumpeting and the crashing of bushes and reeds as the 
troop retreated ; these sounds too died away at last, and once more 
the moon shone down upon our almost silent camp. 
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AFTER ELEPHANTS IN THE CHIRINGOMA 

Recover the cow — Wary elands — Not a record — "Run, run, sirl" — The elephants 
turned — A bull down — Heavy recoil — Adventure with a cow — Done up — Thirst — 
Two buffalo bulls shot — Good luck — Elephants in the Piri jungle — Skilful spooring — 
A right and left — The head-shot fails — Overtake the troop — A cow shot — A mighty 
beast — First cow goes off— A perfect rifle — Through the forest at night — Buffalo 
in the camp — A museum shed — Preparations for a trip to the Madsambi — Travelling 
light — My commissariat — Oribi and buffalo shot — Water scarce — Camp on tributary 
of Madsambi — Heavy rains — Follow a herd of elephants — An inchenga thicket — 
A vast troop— Surveying the herd — A chance lost — An awkward hitch — Amongst 
the elephants — An anxious moment — Suspicious — A big bull — We meet again — 
A bull down — Stopping a charge — A vicious bull — Not very promising — Another 
elephant down. 

TAKING the spoor at an early hour, most of the boys 
followed that of the bull, while I, with Dolambi and a few 
others, went after the cow. The latter had made straight through 
the reeds, which were smeared with blood, and 150 yards higher 
up we found her dead, my bullet having passed through her heart. 
The bull's spoor was more difficult to follow, as there was not 
much blood, yet I fancy he must have been rather hard hit, as 
he had left the troop about half a mile up the river, and kept 
through the forest alone, though probably within sight or earshot 
of them; at last he rejoined them, and beyond this point we 
failed to make out his spoor, so kept away after the troop, which 
must have been nearly, if not quite, a hundred strong. Near 
to the confluence of the Inkaia and Mwaredsi the troop split 
up after crossing the latter river — one portion, consisting of 
nearly two-thirds of its members, heading back up the Inkaia ; a 
second lot of six or eight going off by themselves in the dense 
forest between the two rivers, while the remainder, which we 
followed, kept along the^Mwaredsi, soon recrossing to the right 
bank. 

About noon we nearly came up with them in low jungle 
between the river and the dense forest north of Piri; they 
had been standing for some time among thorn trees, and had 
apparently but just moved off at right angles to their former 
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course, entering thick grass jungle. We assured ourselves 
that the wind was still right by scattering sand, and would 
doubtless have come up with them almost at once, but unfor- 
tunately a troop of eland, zebra, and impala gave the alarm. 
The wary eland sighted us first, and took the zebra and impala 
away with them, running right on to the elephants, which started 
away at a sharp pace. After a quarter of an hour's rest we again 
took up the spoor, which was circling round towards the Piri, 
the elephants apparently endeavouring to rejoin the main body 
on the Inkaia. At last, after a spell of two hours, we sighted 
three of the rear-guard — two big ones and a small calf — going 
over a ridge, covered with fairly open forest We knew that 
along this ridge ran the broad, main elephant -path to the range, 
and if, as was probable, they took this, they would get our wind 
in a short time. So we got up a run, and having gained the 
top of the ridge, I was delighted to see the elephants ascending 
obliquely a low ridge on the opposite side of a ravine, about 
300 yards distant. 

It was " now or never," so taking a drink of lukewarm water, 
and shifting my cartridge-belt into position, I told the " non- 
combatants" of my party to move on to the top of the next 
ridge, and there await my signal ; and taking Dolambi and my 
two runners with me, I started down the hillside at an angle 
to intercept the elephants, which, though moving forward, were 
now more scattered, and appeared to have got over their alarm. 
Scrambling down the ravine, we hurried up the opposite slope, 
keeping a sharp look-out, for we expected to see the elephants 
any moment; but the crest of the ridge is in sight, and still 
they are ahead of us. " Tamanga, tamanga, mfumu ! " (Run, run, 
sir!) whispers Dolambi, and we again hasten on, as a sharp 
call from an elephant on our right below and a simultaneous 
crashing of bushes to our left front indicates that our game is 
off again. 

Fortunately this last lot of elephants, which had moved over 
the ridge to the left, instead of going downhill, rushed along 
the slope across our front to join those on the right which had 
given the alarm; and my two runners getting, round below them 
and shouting, turned them more up the hill, so that by a great 
effort I managed to get within forty rards as they swung past 
at a quick, shambling trot, working their ears backwards and 
forwards with mechanical regularity. There were ten of them, 
and I obtained a broadside shot at the biggest, a young bull ; 
and as the bullet "clapped" loudly, I saw the dust fly from 
his wrinkled hide at the spot I aimed at, as with a roar of pain 
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he rushed forward. I fired my second barrel at a big cow which 
ran last in the line, but fear I hit too far back ; at all events, 
she made off with the rest, turning more directly downhill, and 
going at a tremendous pace. The bull left the others, and kept 
on round the slope of the ridge for 200 yards, when he suddenly 
stopped, swung his trunk high in the air, and fell dead. All 
the exertions of my boys failed to turn the rush of the troop, 
which held on downhill ; but as the excitement had renewed 
my strength, I ran in pursuit, and as the elephants came circling 
round to our right in the forest under the hill, in their endeavours 
to rejoin some which had gone in that direction, I managed 
to intercept them. I could not make out the wounded cow, so 
when within forty yards fired my 10-bore into the nearest — a cow 
— as, indeed, I think they all were. I cannot say whether I hit 
or not, for as I touched the trigger she ran past a bush, from 
which I saw a branch fall, I myself getting a blow in the mouth 
from the recoil of the rifle, owing, I suppose, to my being so 
tired that I did not grip firmly. 

I took my 12-bore again, and was running on the spoor behind 
a patch of bush which hid the elephants, expecting to see them 
making off through the forest on their old line, when I heard a 
scream, and saw a cow with outstretched trunk, coming straight 
for us. I don't think she could have winded us, but we promptly 
scattered, I running out to the left and dodging behind some 
green bushes. The brute only came a few yards into the open, 
and losing sight of us, stood with outspread ears, carrying her 
head up, and her trunk outstretched. I was about thirty yards 
from her, and looking through the bush, took a shot, aiming for 
her eye; the angle was bad, however, for though the bullet 
cracked loudly, she only shook her head viciously and flapped her 
ears, taking no further notice of the shot than to turn facing me, 
lowering her trunk and twisting the end of it in the grass. The 
ground was so open and she looked so vicious that I did not like 
to get nearer, yet the position was a bad one for a vital shot ; and 
I was debating whether to try a flank movement so as to get her 
more broadside -on, when she suddenly swung round, and still 
carrying her head high made off to join her companions, followed 
by a calf, which ran out of the bush behind her, and was doubtless 
the cause of her vicious conduct Whether this was the cow I 
fired at with the 10-bore I cannot say, but if it was I must have 
missed her, for I believe she was unwounded when she charged. 

We returned to where the dead bull lay, and found the other 
boys assembled, so set to work to camp, as it was impossible to 
get back to the tent that night As soon as we had a fire going, 
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some of the boys started to look for water in the ravine we had 
crossed in pursuit, but were unsuccessful, so we suffered accord- 
ingly, being all frightfully thirsty. Otherwise the night would 
have been pleasant enough, free of mosquitoes, and delightfully 
cool ; but as it was, I felt too thirsty to enjoy anything, even 
a slice of fat elephant's heart roasted on a stick, which is the 
most delicious dish of which one can partake. 

The blow I had received in the face from my rifle was painful, 
and mouth and nose had bled freely, so that between the dis- 
comfort from this cause, and from unassuaged thirst, I slept 
restlessly and was glad when dawn broke and enabled us to start 
on the tusks of the bull, which we soon chopped out; they 
weighed 24 and 28 lbs. respectively, while the cow which I shot 
the previous night in the reeds had only one tusk, and that poor. 
On our return towards camp we came on five buffalo, two bulls 
and three cows, and as we were close to the tent, I shot both the 
bulls, all the meat being carried on to camp. I spent the rest of 
the day attending to my trophies, catching butterflies, and making 
up arrears of sleep. The following day I met with a piece of 
luck, bagging three good elephants with my double Metford. I 
set out rather late with Dolambi, intending to work up the river 
bank to cut the spoor of a big eland bull which fed near camp, 
taking only my Metford rifle. Soon after passing the confluence 
of the Inkaia and Mwaredsi, in fine open forest of low, stony 
ridges, we struck the spoor of some thirty elephants on their way 
down to the river, and soon afterwards their outgoing spoor, which 
was heading in the direction of the big jungle north of the Piri, 
whence they appeared to have come. The spoor was not more 
than two hours old, and the elephants had fed leisurely along, so 
Dolambi was anxious to return to camp and fetch one or both 
of my large-bore rifles, but as this would take at least two hours, 
I refused to let him go. For an hour we followed them through 
open forest, then entered the jungle by a narrow track, where they 
had left off feeding and advanced in single file ; a mile further on, 
this track cut the main elephant-path to the range, and here the 
troop split, nine or ten turning off into the broader path, the 
remainder going west on the original track. 

A brief examination of the spoor decided us to •follow the 
smaller lot, amongst which were three bulls, one, judging by his 
huge footprints, a magnificent beast. For two hours we kept the 
path, slowly gaining on them, till at last they turned down a 
ridge to the left, through dense underwood and long grass ; the 
wind, which was steady in our favour while on the high ridge, 
now became extremely variable. At the bottom of the ridge we 
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had descended the spoor led us into a network of deep dongas, 
full of jungle grass, and here we had our first serious check, for 
the ground was crossed with elephant-spoor, old and fresh; in 
and out of the dongas, up and down, backwards and forwards 
the animals had moved in a puzzling manner, and it was impos- 
sible to keep to our one lot with certainty. As it happened, the 
delay was of little consequence, the elephants having come to a 
stand close by, in fact, were halted within 250 yards of us when 
we first checked. By patience and Dolambi's marvellous skill 
we once more took the spoor, and when nearing the top of a 
ridge heard the flapping of the animals 1 ears. Another dozen 
yards, and as I peered over the ridge I saw them standing 
huddled together under a group of trees, their heads all directed 
inwards towards them. The only one I could make out clearly 
stood broadside -on, nearest to me, about fifty yards distant; it 
was a fine bull, with thin tusks, which appeared of good length, 
though owing to their tips being hidden in the grass I could not 
be sure. Beyond him I could only see an indistinct dark grey 
mass, indicating the position of the other elephants. Although 
I was sure this bull was not the huge beast whose spoor we had 
seen, yet as the cross wind was only about two points in our 
favour I did not dare to risk discovery by creeping round them, 
so moved forward through the long grass till I reached a mound 
of earth from an ant-bear hole, from which I had a view of the 
nearest bull, about twenty yards distant Taking aim at the 
small spot which marks the depression in the temple, I fired, but 
never saw the bull fall, for he was down in his tracks before the 
smoke was clear of the muzzle. What I did see was another 
elephant, apparently standing on the same spot, with its trunk 
turned inwards towards its chest, and looking at its fallen com- 
rade ; I pressed the trigger, and this one also fell in its tracks. 
As she fell — I think it was a big cow — I heard a plaintive squeal, 
but did not at the time recognise that it was uttered by the fallen 
cow, and I think it singular that this was the first sound we heard 
from them, in fact, I do not believe that a single elephant even 
shifted its position until after my second shot Then I saw three 
of them run from amongst the trees, heading up wind, with their 
ears spread and trunks raised, making a loud rumbling noise. At 
the same moment Dolambi ran towards me through the grass in 
a stooping posture, whispering " Mfumu ! mfumu 1 " and pointing 
towards my right front The trees behind which the elephants 
had been standing intercepted my view in that direction, but by 
running forward to within a few feet of the two fallen elephants, 
I caught sight of a magnificent old bull, with long heavy tusks, 
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walking forward in a direction that would take him across our 
wind. One glance at his huge bulk assured me that he was a 
mighty beast, and I ran forward to intercept him, while Dolambi 
got round in front with the object of turning him back. I think 
he must have heard me, however, for he suddenly stopped short 
with raised trunk and spread ears, listening attentively. It was 
an ugly shot, rather far, his shoulder hidden by the bush, and his 
head at a bad angle, but there was no choice, and I aimed through 
the bush for his temple, and fired ; he staggered backwards at the 
shot, and shook his mighty head, but recovering himself swung 
round, facing Dolambi. I gave him the left barrel on the other 
side, on receiving which he turned again, and roaring loudly, 
crashed through the forest at a tremendous pace, but not before 
I had got a cartridge into the right barrel and fired obliquely 
into his ribs, aiming for the lungs. Dolambi and I now ran 
together on the spoor, which fifty yards further on was plentifully 
sprinkled with blood ; but we covered nearly two miles before we 
came on five elephants standing broadside-on, in a hollow between 
two sloping ridges, about 150 yards distant, and awkwardly as 
regards wind. Examining them with my glasses, I felt satisfied 
the big bull was not with them, but even so, though not certain 
whether there were nine or ten, I knew there were more than 
seven ; so believing that there were others near, and that my bull 
might be with them, I advanced towards them. 

With some difficulty, owing to the variable wind, I was lessen- 
ing the distance between, when a sharp signal from one caused 
them to wheel and rush off again. At the same moment I caught 
sight of another elephant, a cow, which ran out from thick bush, 
about fifty yards distant, on the near side of the hollow, where 
we had previously overlooked her. Dolambi instantly tried to 
turn her, while I hurried up to intercept her, but as soon as he 
shouted she stopped, and swung round facing him, her trunk 
and tail up, and ears outspread, looking much like charging. 
In this position she offered a fine broadside shot, and I gave 
her both barrels in the shoulder; she uttered a roar, and with 
lowered trunk and tail rushed off after the troop, with Dolambi 
and myself in hot pursuit Through the hollow and scrub 
jungle on the other slope, and just over the ridge, we again 
came up with her in long grass, sitting on her haunches, evi- 
dently done for. I ran round some bushes to get abreast of 
her, but before I could accomplish this she threw her trunk 
aloft and rolled on her side dead. We now went back to try 
and pick up the spoor of the big bull, which I felt sure had 
fallen somewhere in the long grass, the troop having probably 
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halted to wait for him. Taking the back spoor, and examining 
the grass and leaves, we found no blood, and knowing that 
the bull had bled copiously, I felt sure of finding him as soon 
as we could hit off the spot where he had turned out This 
we easily did, and following the blood-spoor through thick bush, 
where the bull had gone at a slow walk, and over the sloping side 
of an ant-heap, found him lying dead beyond, on the bank of the 
creek on which, lower down, the troop had waited for him in 
vain. He was indeed a magnificent beast, the largest I have 
yet shot, and I give his dimensions, carefully taken on the spot : 
Perpendicular shoulder-height, 10 ft. 6| in. ; length from tip of 
trunk to crown of head, 9 ft 7 in. ; length from crown of head 
to tip of tail, 1 6 ft. gin. ; perpendicular diameter of left ear over 
the flap, 5 ft 9 in. ; circumference of left fore- foot, 4 ft. 10 in. ; 
greatest height as it lay on the ground, 5 ft. 4 in. ; length of tusks 
on outside curve, right, 5 ft 10 in. ; length of tusks on outside 
curve, left, 5 ft njin. ; greatest circumference, 1 ft. 7 in. ; weight, 
right, 77 lbs. ; weight, left, 8i£ lbs. When chopped out, these 
tusks each weighed well over 80 lbs., but afterwards dried out. 
I found that the first copper-sheathed bullet had passed through 
the head in front of the brain, and we chopped it out of the bone 
on the other side; the second we did not find, it had gone too 
high ; while the last, which had raked both lungs, we eventually 
cut out also. 

After a brief rest we went on to where the two had fallen right 
and left, but to my disappointment found only one huge carcass, 
the cow — as I put her down to be — having recovered and de- 
camped, leaving only a small patch of blood, which had flowed 
from her trunk. The spoor showed that she had at first gone off 
groggily, for it zigzagged about in every direction, but she seemed 
to have gradually recovered her strength and at length started 
away at a great pace, so that we never saw her again. Dolambi 
now told me it was this cow that squealed as she fell. Had I but 
known this at the time I should have given her another bullet, as 
it invariably happens that when an elephant falls in this way, to a 
head-shot, it gets up and goes off if not killed by another bullet 
I noticed, too, when she came down that she subsided gradually, 
whereas with a dead shot in the temple they simply collapse ; but 
it is strange that while firing at the bull I should have been stand- 
ing within a few feet of her believing her dead. We nearly slept 
in the bush that night without food or water, for we lost our way 
after starting back for camp, Dolambi insisting that he could find 
it by striking through the forest, whereas I urged taking the spoor 
right back till we sighted the Piri, when we could strike off towards 
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camp. The consequence was that after wandering about for three 
or four hours, during which we climbed twenty trees to look about 
us, we suddenly found ourselves in the network of dongas where 
we checked on the spoor in the morning, having taken that time to 
advance 250 yards. A second attempt was more successful, for we 
hit off the big elephant-path ; but when it got dark, and we had to 
turn into the forest, we made slow progress, running into thorn 
bushes and holes, and stumbling over fallen timber every few 
yards. At last the moon rose, and we went ahead, but it was after 
midnight when we saw the glimmering fires through the trees. I 
was too tired even to shoot elephants in dreamland, and only 
awoke when the boys called me and said that a lot of buffalo were 
coming into the camp. It was just dawn, and a troop of seventy 
or eighty buffaloes had been drinking at the river, and on their 
way back through the forest had stopped to examine our camp. 
They made a great noise, grunting, bellowing, stamping, jostling 
one another, and clattering their hoofs and horns in approved 
bovine style ; they were not over 100 yards distant, but when they 
had finished their inspection they moved off. I sent a boy to the 
nearest villagers, saying they could have as much meat as they 
wanted if they would bring me some ufa ; this they did, as well as 
a quantity of palm-wine and some honey. After a brief delay they 
set out with some of my boys, under Dolambi's guidance, to chop 
out the tusks of the three elephants. Meanwhile I turned to with 
others and constructed a thatched, open shelter, close to my tent, 
in which I laid or hung my trophies. I then carefully buried my 
ivory as a protection against thieves and fire, as it was my intention 
to make a trip through the forest towards the Madsambi river, 
where I hoped to find elephants numerous. I arranged to travel 
as light as possible, taking the barest necessaries with me, my 
commissariat being limited. 

Leaving two of my own boys and two villagers in charge of the 
camp, I set out with my little caravan in a north-easterly direction, 
keeping well under the range, through the forest. Just after leav- 
ing I shot an oribi ram and two buffalo bulls, sending word back 
that the boys could take the meat We saw several large troops 
of buffalo, and a good many eland, but I did not fire, as we had 
no means of carrying the meat. In places we found it difficult to 
get through the dense forest, and water was everywhere scarce ; in 
fact, we suffered seriously from thirst, having failed to strike the 
head-waters of the Mwanza river. 

I will not weary the reader with a detailed account of our 
journey, nor of the gloomy forest-tracts we passed through, the 
krantzes we scaled, or the rocky gorges in which we wandered, 
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but will carry him at once to camp on a small westerly-flowing 
tributary, about six miles east of the Madsambi. Nothing of 
interest occurred on the march. We saw several rhino, and any 
quantity of elephant-spoor ; heavy rains fell during the latter part, 
which relieved our thirst, but soaked everything. 

I set out one morning with Dolambi, Chipondeni, and my 
camera-boy Kolodali, in an easterly direction towards the jungle 
where on the previous afternoon I had shot a single elephant bull, 
a young beast with tusks just over 78 lbs. the pair. A heavy 
mist at first obscured everything, and the bush was cold, wet, and 
unpleasant; this, however, gave promise of a hot day, and it 
turned out a * scorcher." About 8 a.m. we hit off the spoor of a 
large troop, accompanied by several big bulls,* coming from the 
direction of Madsambi. It was at least ten hours old, but was 
good enough to follow, as it might at any time lead us on to 
fresher tracks. And I may call attention here to the fact that 
it is a most exceptional occurrence in elephant-hunting to meet 
with the animals without first having followed their spoor for a 
greater or less distance. I can offer no explanation of this, for 
the only apparently obvious one — that as they are animals difficult 
to " pick up" in thick bush owing to their colour, the hunter passes 
them unobserved, unless actually on their spoor and keeping a 
special look-out for them — is in my opinion unsatisfactory, and far 
wide of the mark, for it presupposes (what is not the case) that 
elephants are always found in thick, gloomy bush or forest Even 
if this were so, I cannot admit that they would invariably escape 
observation, especially when, as must happen sometimes, the 
hunter passed to windward of them, for he would surely see 
them as they broke away. Keeping the spoor in a north-westerly 
direction for two hours, we found that the elephants had loitered 
in a deep ravine, smashing the bamboos and smaller trees, 
and drinking and rolling in the stream ; thence they had moved 
in a north-easterly direction towards the range, feeding leisurely 
^md scattering over a great extent of ground, their path being 
everywhere strewn with leaves, chewed bark, and twisted sap- 
lings. It was plain we had gained on them, owing to the delay 
they made at the ravine, but it was 3 p.m. before we came up with 
them, and then in as awkward a place as they could have selected, 
a dense inchenga thicket We were almost discovered, as we were 
going quickly, not expecting the elephants for another half-hour, 
when we heard one to our right, uttering the low call-note of a 
cow to her calf. Had we gone a few yards further, she must have 
winded us — but we were able to retrace our steps and get round 

* See Zoological Notes. 
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them. It was evident that not only was the troop scattered, 
but it was of far larger proportions than we had at first imagined. 
Dolambi climbed a tree to ascertain the position of them, but 
without success. Later on, when we were close enough to hear 
them more distinctly, he got into another, from which he could 
see, as he said, " the whole forest full of them." Giving my rifles 
to the other boys, who " lay " at the foot of the tree, I climbed 
after Dolambi, and shall never forget the glorious scene upon 
which my eyes rested. The ground before us sloped to the 
wooded banks of a stream which ran in a semicircle, the slope 
being covered with a thicket of young inchenga trees, whose 
regular height, straight stems, and pale green leaves immediately 
gave one the idea of a cultivated plantation ; interspersed amongst 
these were a few acacias, mapoza, mapani, and other larger trees, 
and clumps of bush, while beyond stretched a vista of rolling 
ridges covered with forest. 

Over the slope the elephants were scattered, in little parties of 
from two to six or seven, with single individuals dotted about; 
with my glasses I could make out others crossing the stream, and 
ascending the slopes through the forest I counted seventy-three, 
but question if I saw many more than a third of their muster. I 
know this statement will surprise many, and am sure that anyone 
going to these parts during the ordinary " shooting season " would 
not see a fifth of this number throughout his stay, for at that time 
all the elephants are in the fastnesses of the range; but I was 
hunting in the height of the fever season, when, as I have shown, 
they leave the impenetrable forests to roam in the jungles and 
more open forest under the range. Not far from our tree I made 
out a good bull, but to get at him, unless I made a long detour, 
I should have to pass above wind of some cows ; yet this was the 
only beast at present approachable, with the exception of one 
which stood behind a thick bush, where an occasional movement 
amongst the branches alone revealed its presence. It would have 
been easy to stalk this one, had I known it was a bull, for it was 
not over eighty yards distant ; and even if any others, at present 
invisible, winded us, I should get a shot in before he caught the 
alarm. But, up to a certain point, fortune was with us, for as we 
watched, a grand old bull, with short, straight, but heavy tusks, 
walked quietly from behind the bush, in a direction which would 
take him across our front, about thirty yards distant ; at the same 
time I noticed a general movement amongst all the elephants on 
that side, which slowly advanced in our direction. I whispered 
to Chipondeni to hand up my rifle, but both boys had seen the 
advancing monster through the branches, and made themselves 
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scarce, creeping into a thorny acacia bush behind the tree. There 
was no time to lose, already the great beast was nearly abreast 
of the tree ; and indescribably grand he looked as he swept along 
with swinging trunk and flapping ears, the embodiment of massive 
strength and conscious sovereignty. I had to use caution in de- 
scending, lest I should attract his attention, and at the critical 
moment my tunic hitched over a branch, nearly suspending me, 
till Dolambi freed it, so that when I reached the ground the 
bushes had closed behind the retreating bull I seized my rifle, 
beckoned to the boys to follow, and with Dolambi close at heel, 
plunged into the bush. I soon came up with an elephant, but the 
bush was so thick that I only obtained occasional glimpses of its 
ears and hind-quarters, so that I could not make out whether it 
was a bull or a cow. All I could do was to dodge along behind, 
often only six or eight paces from its tail, keeping the legs in 
sight, and praying that no shift of wind might betray me. Other 
elephants passed momentarily across my range of vision, but not 
one chance could I get of using my rifle. The one I had been 
following now sheered off to the right, but I dared not follow in 
that direction for fear of giving him my wind, so I made towards 
a tree, the top of which I saw over the bush 100 yards distant. 
Suddenly I came out in a narrow lane through the thicket, about 
fifteen yards across, devoid of bush ; this seemed to offer a chance 
for a shot at any elephants crossing, so we lay low on the edge 
and watched. 

I now heard elephants approaching through the thicket, and as 
they drew nearer the excitement became intense ; their loud 
intestinal rumblings, the sharp blowing through their trunks, the 
swish-swish of the leaves, the cracking of the stems became more 
audible, and it seemed as if they were about to walk right over us. 
I held my rifle in position for instant use ; then the bushes parted, 
and a great head pushed through, so close that I could distinctly 
see the twinkling of the little eyes. It was a cow, and swerving 
slightly, she passed through the bush within a dozen paces of us 
and walked into the open, followed by another and another, till 
six of the huge beasts stood out, the nearest ten feet from me. 
All were cows, unfortunately, with poor tusks, and I felt wild to 
think what a chance I might have had if even one had been a bull. 
They strode leisurely across the open, swinging their trunks and 
flapping their ears lazily, till the foremost entered the thicket 
opposite and stood just inside, the others halting in the open, 
an old beast of short stature with a stump-tail being nearest I 
was in the act of getting my camera ready, but had to relinquish 
it on seeing one of the cows face about, spread her ears, and 
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slowly flourish her trunk aloft, a movement at once imitated by 
the others. I could not help thinking how absurd it seemed that 
we should be crouched there behind the merest scrap of shelter, 
unobserved by either of these six great beasts, the nearest of 
which was about twelve yards distant. I crushed a handful of 
dry leaves, but we were safe so far, though our position might 
easily become critical ; possibly some suspicious sound had reached 
them, but they soon swung round and entered the thicket 

Meanwhile I noticed other elephants crossing lower down, and 
going in the same direction, so in hopes of getting them in better 
ground I ran across the opening in a stooping attitude, and 
entered the bush on the heels of the cows. I was dodging 
behind them when Dolambi drew my attention to what was 
evidently the high dorsal ridge of a huge bull; he was standing 
to our right, about forty yards away, near a tall acacia, and 
rubbing himself against a thin sapling, which bent and swayed 
violently. 

I now caught sight of the upraised trunks of several other 
elephants as they plucked the sprays and broke off the small 
upper branches from the trees, but this bull seemed to tower 
above them all. Once more testing the wind, I manoeuvred 
round through the bush till I got a glimpse of a short, heavy 
tusk, which I at once recognised. Strangely enough I was 
now for the second time within easy range of the old bull we 
had seen from the tree. But I had to get closer still, and 
more to my left, if I wanted to try the temple-shot, and I 
was in the act of so doing when the loud trumpeting of an 
elephant close behind almost startled me into dropping my rifle. 
At the same instant, before I could exchange my Metford for 
the io-bore, the old bull's ears jerked forward, and without a 
sound the grey mass sailed away as rapidly as the shadow of 
a bird crossing the sunlight. 

With a curse on my luck, I was about to follow in pursuit, 
when as I turned half-right I saw the head and back of another 
big bull standing broadside in thick bush, less than twenty yards 
from me ; his trunk was raised, and he was on the point of 
bolting when I gave him the right barrel of my Metford square 
in the ear. Uttering a roar, he fell to the ground, but instantly 
recovering, came straight through the bush towards me. I had 
run out to one side, and was ready for him, and as he passed 
within arm's-length gave him a io-bore bullet in the shoulder; 
he broke into a run, and a moment later I heard him fall with 
a crash. The uproar was now tremendous, and our position 
exciting enough, for the elephants were rushing and trampling 
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through the bush on all sides, making a loud rumbling, and a 
sharp rattling sound through their trunks, while others trumpeted 
in querulous manner. One lot rushed past to the left in a 
cloud of dust, while to our right the crashing of branches added 
to the din. I ran forward with Dolambi and Chipondeni to the 
tree where the bull had stood, but had hardly reached the little 
sapling near it when an old cow came from beyond the tree. 
She caught sight of us at once, for her ears came forward sharply, 
and she was in the act of raising her trunk when I took my 
double 12 from Chipondeni and gave her the right barrel in 
the forehead, well below the line of the eyes; she recoiled as 
if struck by a battering ram, and sat on her haunches, throwing 
her trunk aloft at the same time. I gave her the second barrel 
in the chest, upon which she jerked herself to her legs and 
rushed off. 

Another elephant now trumpeted close to us, apparently from 
the spot where the first trumpet had sounded, and as we ran for 
the big tree, beyond which the bush was dense, a fine bull came 
along right over the place we had left I think he had winded 
us, but had overrun the scent, for he brought up suddenly 
beyond the sapling, which partially covered his chest It was 
close quarters, but I had my 10-bore in hand, and should have 
given him a dead shot, had not Kolodali suddenly taken leave 
of his senses, thrown my camera down, and bolted for the bush 
beyond the tree. The elephant saw him instantly, swung towards 
him, bringing his ears sharply forward, and uttering a terrific 
scream was already in his stride, when I got my sight on his 
shoulder and fired. Down came his trunk, as the poor beast 
staggered back; but without falling, and quickly recovering, 
he rushed through the bush after the others. This looked any- 
thing but promising, a vast troop of elephants around me, twice 
within easy shot of a grand bull without pulling trigger, and only 
one elephant down with all my firing. However, I knew the 
bull last hit had not far to go, even if the cow got away, and 
as we followed at our best pace along the broad levelled track 
down which the huge beasts had made their rapid retreat, I 
heard a sudden crash and a heavy thud in the bush on our right, 
and knew that one of the two was down. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ELEPHANT HUNTING ON THE MADSAMBI 

Overtake the troop— An easy shot — The biggest tusks in the Chiringoma— Want of kith 
— The bull falls — Wound another — The last I saw of him — How I lost him — On 
the spoor — Half famished — Elephants as mountaineers — Sansevieria plants — Bufialo 
bull— Death of a rhino bull and cow — Elephant cows and calves— Elephant shooting 
on foot — Its penalties and attractions — The grandest beast on earth — A hunter's 
breakfast — A hard day — A gloomy retreat — The elephants decamp — A fine tusker — 
Too close to be pleasant — Genuine " funk " — Charged by a tuskless bull — Wonderful 
escape — Death of the bull — A notorious character — A cow shot — A painful journey. 

WE were as pigmies in this ocean of forest with its leviathan 
inhabitants, and so could see nothing of what actually 
happened among this great troop when the shots were first fired, 
and the alarm became general ; even amongst those nearest to us 
it was evident that the greatest uncertainty existed as to the 
direction whence danger threatened, for we caught glimpses of 
them running in all directions, and it is probable that the troop 
split into five or six different herds. We followed those which ran 
straight up- wind towards the river, and, to our surprise, in little 
over half an hour came up with them again. They had halted 
in a bamboo thicket across a ravine, through the bottom of which 
the stream flowed sluggishly. We did not at first see them, as it 
was intensely gloomy under the branches of the huge forest trees 
which lined the banks, but we could hear them moving ; and, 
keeping to the spoor, reached an angle formed between the bank 
and a tongue of land jutting into the ravine, at the base of which 
the stream flowed. On our side the bank was about fifty feet 
sheer down, but the opposite one was little less than seventy feet, 
and rose gradually in terraces to that height ; while nearly oppo- 
site was a " blind gully," formed by a sharp angle in the bank. 
I give these details in order that the incident I now relate may be 
better understood. Peering over the bank, I saw twelve or four- 
teen elephants had already clambered out of the highest bank and 
were standing on the edge of the open forest beyond, three or 
four were still toiling up the slope, while a number of others — 
perhaps from twenty to twenty-five — were either moving about 
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out of sight, or but indistinctly visible in the deep jungle to our 
right. A good bull with long thin tusks was standing in the 
middle of a pool under and beyond the tongue of land, pouring 
water from its trunk over its back, while a lanky, tuskless cow 
stood near the bank, scraping up the soil with its fore-feet. I 
looked round in hopes of again seeing the fine beast which had 
already given me two chances, but in vain, so turned my atten- 
tion to the bull in the water ; he was right under me, only as far 
from me as my height above him — fifty or sixty feet Cocking 
my 10 bo re, I had already " laid on " to the back of his broad head 
as he lowered his trunk for another "fill,' 9 the cow meanwhile 
squealing her disapproval of his dilatoriness, when Dolambi 
touched me, whispering, " Look, sir, there are the biggest tusks 
in the forest ! " Lowering my rifle, I turned in the direction he 
indicated, though I saw nothing but the indistinct shapes of three 
elephants standing in the gloom of the trees, two near the top of 
the highest bank, and out of range ; the third — apparently an 
average-sized bull — stood lower down, on the shoulder-crest, about 
eighty yards distant, beside a small bush. Looking carefully, 
I saw that his tusks were of enormous girth at the lips, but that 
-was not all, for as he moved forward their gleaming points pro- 
truded beyond the bush. The tusks were seven feet out of his 
lips, if a foot, and, so far as I know, this grand beast still roams 
the Chiringoma forest! I could scarcely believe my eyes, for 
I had never seen such tusks in a living animal — apparently even, 
and beautifully curved, they were indeed a trophy to win which 
a sportsman would dare much. 

After my successes with my Metford rifle, I perhaps deserved 
the lesson I learned that day, for not having more faith in it; 
but even when Dolambi almost pushed the weapon to me I refused 
to take it, although I knew that at that range I could have put 
a bullet exactly where I wished. Such a rifle was just the 
thing under the circumstances, for it was impossible for me to 
get a yard nearer. The elephant now advanced a few paces to 
the deeper shade of a tree, where he stood fanning himself with 
his ears, and I took the chance, -and allowing for the high 
trajectory of my 10-bore, aimed well up on the shoulder, and 
pressed the trigger. 

I had been squatting in a somewhat awkward position, and 
the recoil knocked me over, and seemed to have loosened every 
tooth in my head; but it did for the bull, demoralising him 
completely, for when the smoke cleared, I saw him rolling over 
and over down the bank, smashing the bushes and roaring loudly, 
till he fell with a splash into the pool at the bottom. The bull 
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and cow which had been disporting themselves in the water now 
rushed up the slope, and I gave the former a good shot, as I 
thought, with my 12-bore, for he nearly came down, but recovered 
and crashed away with the rest. 

"Come on, boys," I shouted in my excitement, and off we 
started, scrambling and slipping to the bottom of the steep path 
among the bamboos, and running through the stream, reached 
the pool in which the monster lay. When he fell I heard him 
plunging and lashing the bank with his trunk, each blow making 
a loud reverberation ; but he now lay on his side — lifeless ? Well, 
I thought so, as I stood with one foot upon the wrinkled trunk 
— half-coiled, inert, upon the bank — and for a moment surveyed 
my prize, a mud-coated mass which filled the pool, whence pro- 
truded a heavy arc of yellow ivory. Motion there was none — 
absolutely no sign of life — yet even so I would have given him 
another bullet, for luck, but that Dolambi urged me to " Come on 
after the other," adding, "for you hit him hard, and this one 
is dead enough"; and so I left him, never again to set eyes on him ! 

As we ran, I told Kolodali to remain behind with the bull, but 
he demurred at first, then asked if he might remain on the 
high bank, to which I agreed ; Dolambi and Chipondeni accom- 
panying me in pursuit of the other wounded bull. I admit that 
I was half-hearted about it, for my mind misgave me as to the 
wisdom of leaving my prize before I had absolutely assured 
myself it was dead ; and as we found no blood on the spoor, we 
gave it up, Dolambi saying, in reply to my remark that it was 
a pity we had not secured him, "Never mind, sir, you've shot 
the biggest elephant in Chiringoma." So little did either of 
us dream of the value of each moment, that we stopped a few 
minutes at a bush which hung scarlet with the acid -sweet 
matunduluku plums, to which elephants are partial, and which 
quench thirst fairly for a time. 

As we approached the edge of the bank, after an absence of 
less than half an hour, I caught sight of Kolodali, standing with 
my camera round his neck, in the path made by the troop through 
the forest as they broke away — not a vestige of excitement or 
regret did I detect in his manner, and as I came up he did not 
even look at me, but said in level, matter-of-fact tones, " Njobou 
chokileJ" "kitchen" Chinyanja, I suppose, for "the elephant has 
gone." I scarcely felt surprised, for the instant my eyes rested 
on the boy I knew instinctively what he had to tell, and I dared 
not speak to him, for I felt I was coming near to strangling this 
stolid idiot out of hand, a feeling which increased in intensity 
when I saw how the elephant had escaped. 
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According to the boy's own statement, the beast had com* 
menced to struggle directly we left (be it remembered we must 
have then been, if not within sight, certainly within hail of this 
boy, and yet he made no effort to recall us I), and with some 
difficulty — as was evidenced by the broken bank — got out of the 
pool, then walking up the hollow of the cul-de-sac, made three 
separate attempts to get out of the high bank, twice failing, and 
rolling again to the bottom. 

We took the spoor and followed it till dark — slept on it, and 
again followed it for four hours next morning, when hunger and 
thirst and the hopelessness of ever coming up with the brute — 
which latterly had been going stronger, and probably would not 
halt again this side of the range, forced us to abandon the 
pursuit 

Perhaps the knowledge that I was in a measure responsible for 
the escape, in that I had not given him another bullet when there 
was even a possibility of his getting up again, was the bitterest 
pill I had to swallow, and I certainly did not blame myself less 
because I blamed Kolodali more. At the lowest estimate it must 
bave taken that elephant a quarter of an hour to reach the top of 
the bank, during which time a few hundred yards' run along the 
spoor of the troop would have taken the fellow to where he could 
have made himself heard. I fancy the 10-bore bullet struck too 
high, perhaps — for there is no accounting for the vagaries of a 
bullet from an elephant-gun over a certain range — just where I 
aimed, in which case it might have grazed the backbone, com- 
pletely, though only temporarily, depriving the beast of all 
power. At all events, I think it likely he recovered, and still 
roams his native forest. 

We soon found the spot where the first bull had fallen on the 
previous day, and he proved to be a grand beast, with clean, heavy 
tusks ; unfortunately half of the right one was broken off, the 
sound tusk and the remaining half weighing 98 lbs. The second 
bull gave us no end of bother to find, and when we succeeded he 
proved disappointingly small, his tusks only scaling 75 lbs. 

We were all half famished, having been thirty hours without 
food, and though I felt dreadfully disappointed at my bad luck, 
I managed to put away an alarming quantity of fried heart ; then 
having rested, I sent Chipondeni and Kolodali back to camp with 
the double 12, instructing the former to return with boys and cut 
out the tusks, while Dolambi and I took a turn round to see if 
we could hit off the spoor of the wounded cow. It was im- 
possible, however, to do this amongst the maze of other spoor 
in this retreat, though I believe she lay dead somewhere within 
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its limits; so we struck off towards the range, under which we 
crossed the spoor of about thirty elephants, doubtless the troop 
we encountered in the ravine, and curiosity prompted us to follow 
them to the first terrace of the range. 

We found the latter excessively steep and rocky, but traversed 
by elephants in all directions. It is really marvellous the way in 
which these huge beasts get up and down the ugliest and steepest 
hillsides, and pick their way with wonderful aptness and sureness 
of foot along the rockiest slopes. On one occasion I saw four 
elephants go down a hillside — which I could only have descended 
with caution — apparently at full speed, rolling the smaller stones 
down with a great clatter, and smashing the bushes which 
opposed their progress. The bush on the terrace was dense, 
consisting of dwarfed trees, low thorn bush, and euphorbias ; we 
also noticed quantities of the sansevieria plants, which yield a 
valuable fibre. Close to the edge of the krantz, soon after 
leaving the spoor of the elephants which had gone due east, we 
turned an old buffalo bull out of a patch of scrub. He trotted 
out and stood staring in an inquisitive manner till I waved my 
hat, when he lumbered off, running straight ahead, along the 
krantz-edge, then suddenly turning down a rocky gorge, dis- 
appeared. The moment he was out of sight a loud snort 
arrested my attention, coming apparently from the spot where 
the buffalo had vanished, and as Dolambi uttered the word 
" Chipambiri ! " I ran forward, and looking over the rock-wall 
saw an old rhino cow standing on a bare ledge, and a bull 
some thirty yards lower down, facing the direction in which, I 
suppose, the buffalo had retreated. Although I like rhino-shoot- 
ing, I own to having felt rather murderous when I brought up 
my io-bore, and pulled trigger on this unconscious beast, but 
I required the heads. The cow fell as if struck by lightning, 
and never moved again, but the bull tore off along the face of 
the hill, picking his way amongst the boulders in fine style. I 
missed him with the first barrel of my Metford, but with the 
second caught him at the root of the tail. He fell spread-eagled, 
squealing loudly, and I soon clambered down and finished him 
with a bullet in the head. 

Next day I sent Dolambi and a gang of boys to bring in the 
rhino heads and all the meat they could carry, starting myself 
at 5.30 a.m. with Chipondeni and another boy carrying a rifle and 
butterfly-net We saw several eland but did not molest them, 
and found a dead bushbuck from which a leopard had just moved 
off. Later on we struck the spoor of elephants, and following 
it, came up with them near the marsh where I killed the bull 
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which so nearly caught Dolambi. They proved to be cows and 
calves, so we returned to camp without having fired a shot 
We passed the spot where the bull fell, led to it by a number 
of vultures which were circling overhead and perched among 
the branches on the edge of the forest. We failed to discover 
with what object they were there, for as much as remained of the 
bull's carcass — and that of the cow which fell the same day — after 
my boys and the village folk had finished with them had long ago 
been devoured. 

Elephant shooting on foot is undoubtedly one of the most 
fascinating and at the same time the most arduous form of sport 
in the world ; I know of nothing which can approach it for real 
hard work, hardest and most meagre fare. One must be astir 
early — though this is no hardship in a climate where the hours of 
the day between dawn and 9 a.m. are the only ones during which 
life is worth living — and take the field probably on a slice of fried 
elephant's heart or a " chunk " of baked trunk and a cup of water. 
Then you must reckon on from two to four hours' hunting for 
spoor, a period which may extend to a whole day ; but if you are 
lucky, and hit off spoor fresh enough to follow, you must allow 
from two or three to any number of hours following it, which 
probably means toiling through grass jungle or dense forest, 
ascending and descending hills, ridges, and ravine banks, some- 
times in shade, but more often in the glare of a blistering sun, 
carrying a heavy rifle and belt of cartridges, and only a quart 
bottle of cold (?) tea or water from which to derive any comfort 
when thirsty. When the game is found, a careless advance, a twig 
breaking under foot, a slight shift of wind, may send you back 
empty-handed and tired to camp ; or you may be fortunate and 
only have to run a mile or two in heavy sand or through thorny 
scrub, or even to escape a vicious charge when feeling " done up." 
Probably you sleep in the bush that night, a prey to mosquitoes, or 
as an alternative choked with smoke, or you are drenched with 
rain ; and even if able to drag your weary limbs back to camp by 
midnight, you will feel desperately cold in the night air after being 
bathed in perspiration all day. And then the wings of the fever 
demon will sweep ominously close to you through the remainder 
of the night. So much for the hard work one has to put in, and 
the hardships which have to be undergone. The outlook is 
gloomy enough, but the sport has ample compensation to offer, 
so that in the light of its wild excitement, thrilling incidents, 
hard-won successes, the inconveniences, difficulties, and dangers one 
undergoes in its pursuit pale into utter insignificance. Even when 
following the most wearisome spoor the excitement of expectation 
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is always present, and when you come up to your game, is so 
intense that all fatigue is forgotten, though later it will probably 
make itself felt in partial or utter collapse. Yet one thing is 
certain, no man who is a true sportsman can follow the pursuit of 
these animals without feeling that the successes and pleasures far 
outweigh the dangers and difficulties, no matter how great these 
may be. 

There is one day that should be u writ large " on the tablets of 
my memory, for during it, I came near to proving the truth of the 
statement that, sooner or later, in conflict with wild beast, every 
sportsman, if he persists, must meet his death. It was one of the 
most arduous day's tracking I ever had, and let me set down 
the facts as they occurred, copying the account I wrote of the 
incident in my diary two days later. 

" Dawn broke with promise of a day of cloudless sunlight, and 
of heat so intense, that one's rifle-barrels become too hot to hold, 
if not carried in a cover, and this promise was fulfilled. After a 
hasty breakfast, I took the field about 5 a.m., accompanied by 
Dolambi with my iobore, and two spare boys with camera and 
water-bottle, intending to hunt among the low hills and in the 
jungle lying south-west, about twelve miles from camp. In half 
an hour we struck a broad elephant-track leading in that direction, 
which we held for an hour, and thus covered a lot of ground, but 
saw no fresh spoor. Struck off to the left through the forest, and 
at last found spoor of the previous day, which did not seem good 
enough to follow ; an hour later we reached the base of the first 
of a series of low, stony hills, sparsely covered with scrub jungle, 
and a few wild syringa trees. Here we crossed other spoor about 
twelve hours old, and whilst following this, struck that of seven 
elephants, with a big bull amongst them, which had fed along 
about four or five hours previously. For an hour we proceeded 
rapidly, then the tracks ran amongst those of the previous day, 
and as the elephants had not fed much, there was an almost total 
absence of leaves to guide us along the right spoor. The sun 
now commenced to shine out in all its fierceness, and we could 
not hold the spoor for ten consecutive minutes, but had constantly 
to cast back to where we were last sure of it. As there were only 
seven elephants, and these had scattered a great deal, the difficulty 
we had to contend with may be imagined, while all the time the 
elephants, supposing them to be still on the move, were gaining 
on us. Never did boys work more assiduously, never did I give 
myself up more unreservedly to creeping along, bent almost 
double, examining every foot of ground, fallen leaf, upturned 
stone; and never did the sun beat more unmercifully than that 
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day on my devoted head. In two hours we scarcely advanced 
1 J miles, but at length, when I was beginning to lose all hope, 
we took the spoor through old grass into open forest, where the 
ground was strewn with dead leaves. Then down a shallow, dry 
watercourse into a strip of cool forest, where we again took heart 
on finding that the elephants had lingered for some hours, so that 
when we carried their spoor out along the sloping side of a low, 
stony kopje, we had gained so much on them that they were 
probably little over an hour ahead. The spoor was now joined 
by that of a single large bull, I believe the identical beast which, 
as I will relate, so nearly caught me. Although the troop were 
not over an hour ahead when we left their last halting-place, the 
distance they covered in that time took nearly three hours to 
accomplish, over a succession of burning, arid ridges. About 
3 p.m., after j\ hours 1 tracking without a halt, we took the spoor 
down a steep hill through a track of thin forest, across a ravine 
into a gloomy stretch of bush on the other side; in this I felt 
confident we should find the elephants, as, with the exception of 
the one halt, they had probably been moving forward since dawn. 
We soon found two large water-holes in the sandy bed of a stream 
which ran through the bush, and the elephants, after drinking and 
rolling, had but just moved away; we halted for a drink, and 
while doing so, heard the welcome sound of a breaking branch 
echo sharply through the forest, less than a hundred yards distant, 
and soon after caught the rumbling noise made by elephants when 
feeding. The wind was uncertain, and a handful of crushed 
leaves showed that even now our margin of safety was small, so 
I at once advanced with Dolambi, climbing the slope to our right, 
and endeavouring to get above the elephants, which appeared to 
be feeding near the banks of the stream beyond a low spur. 

"While worming our way through the tangle we heard an 
elephant call on the opposite slope, and I think the little herd 
we had followed had joined others in this gloomy retreat. The 
risk of discovery was imminent, but we pushed towards the 
nearest elephants, and were already close to the spur, when I felt 
a breath of wind at the back of my neck, and in an instant the 
elephants below us broke away across the creek. By tearing my 
way through the bush, regardless of thorns, I was enabled to put 
in a snapshot at an elephant as it crossed the creek, and the 
bullet told loudly, though the animal rushed off with the rest. 
Closely followed by Dolambi, and rejoined by the others, I started 
in pursuit. It was a horrid bit of bush, and my clothes were soon 
in rags, but we struggled on till we reached the track made by 
the elephants in their retreat, and following it along for fifty 
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yards halted on the slope to listen, and look for the blood-spoor 
of the beast I had wounded. A few moments later I heard some- 
thing moving in the creek behind, so telling the boys to remain 
where they were, I took my single 10 and crept back along the 
track, keeping a look-out for the elephant I expected to see 
advancing. But the sounds now came from higher up, and I 
worked my way towards the spot till I heard the flap of an 
elephant's ears, and a few moments later, peering through the 
bush, made out the form of a big bull, and caught a glimpse of 
a heavy tusk protruding from its mouth on the left side. No 
doubt he had been standing listening, but when I saw him was 
moving slowly along on the other bank, although too far for a 
shot with my none-too-reliable io-bore. When in close proximity 
to dangerous game I carry my rifle in front, ready for instant 
use; but on this occasion the bush was so dense that I held it 
in one hand at the trail, keeping my left free to lift the thorny 
vines, so that I could creep under. In this manner I was advanc- 
ing noiselessly towards the bull, on which my eyes were fixed, 
and was in the act of stooping under obstructing branches, when 
to my horror I became aware that I was crouching, literally, 
under the uplifted trunk of a tuskless elephant bull — a monster 
under any circumstances, but now appearing of gigantic pro- 
portions — whose huge pillar-like legs I saw on the other side of 
the bush under which I was creeping. He was evidently listening 
to the voices of my boys, which notwithstanding the thumping 
of my heart I could distinctly hear; he carried his head well up, 
feeling for the wind with his outstretched trunk, his ears spread 
at right angles, while one ponderous fore-foot swung to and fro. 
I cannot understand how it was that he had neither seen nor 
heard me, unless his senses were defective ; fortunately I kept my 
presence of mind, although willing to admit that I was in a 
genuine * funk.' The intervening bush completely hid the beast's 
chest, and in the position in which I was stooping I could not 
get my right hand clear to raise my rifle without attracting 
his attention, even had I cared to risk a shot in such a position 
with only one barrel to depend upon ; a noiseless retreat was out 
of the question, and my only chance lay in remaining motionless, 
in the hope that having satisfied his curiosity the beast would 
turn and follow the tusker up the creek. Thus I waited, pro- 
bably for not more than two minutes, though it seemed as many 
hours, watching the swinging foot, and at the same time noting 
a low tunnel in the scrub to my right formed by the overarching 
creepers. Then I saw the great foot planted forward, and knew 
that I must run for it or be trampled to death. I heard rather 
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than saw the ears spread themselves out, as I dragged the rifle 
up and the sharp click of the hammer sounded clearly in the 
gloomy silence, and next instant I put a bullet through the bush 
into his chest, dived out through the narrow tunnel, and ran for 
all I was worth ! I heard the roar of pain changed into an awful 
scream of rage, as his trunk was whirled aloft, and then the 
crashing of the scrub behind me, and the heavy, regular footfall 
as the beast tore after me in pursuit. How I escaped I do not 
know ; I did not try to dodge, but simply made for the most 
open parts of the bush, while every scream seemed to turn my 
heart to ice. I knew he was close, and but for his wound would 
certainly have caught me. As it was, I think he followed me 
barely fifty yards, though I ran double that distance, and dropped 
my rifle before I pulled up, panting and breathless, with only a 
rag of shirt left and one leg of my pants completely gone. I 
now heard the deep rumbling of the wounded animal in the bush 
behind me, and made my way round in the bush to where I had 
left my boys, who looked far more scared though less tattered 
than myself. As soon as I got my Metford from Dolambi, we 
revisited the scene of my discomfiture, and found that the bull 
had moved off. By following him up I was in hopes of finding 
that he had joined the big tusker, and thus of getting a shot at 
the latter after all. 

"After some searching we found my 10-bore, uninjured, and also 
my hat, the latter trodden upon by my pursuer. We then took 
the spoor, which followed the creek for ioo yards, then turned out 
into the bush ; and at length came on the elephant standing on the 
edge of a dry creek, flapping his ears slowly and swaying his body 
from side to side. On hearing us behind him, he turned sharply 
round, and with raised head and cocked ears looked like trying 
another charge ; but I was ready, and the instant his ears went up 
I ran out to the right, and as he faced round I got an almost 
broadside shot at his temple, and floored him. He fell partly in 
the creek, and so huddled up that I was unable to measure him 
quite accurately, but I believe that he was larger than the biggest 
tusker I ever shot, though certainly less than my friend Harrison's 
Chiperoni bull." The following memoranda were jotted down 
on the spot in my field note-book: "Tuskless bull shot under 
the range east of Maroki. (1) Perpendicular shoulder-height, 
10 ft 6 in. ; (2) length from tip of trunk to tip of tail, 26 ft. 8 in. ; 
(3) half maximum girth, 9 ft. 4 m.; (4) girth of fore-arm below the 
elbow, 4 ft. 7 in. ; (5) circumference of left fore-foot, 5 ft. Note — 
Above measurements only approximate, except 4 and 5, which 
are accurate; (1) certainly two or three inches less than actual 
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height ; (2) was difficult to arrive at, trunk being doubled under ; 
(3) probably about correct Big wound on right flank as from a 
stake or tusks of another bull ; not recent Four old bullet 
wounds on left side, one (recent) on right, and one in head well 
above the eye." He was undoubtedly an old beast, only one 
molar being left in each jaw, and that he was well known to the 
native elephant hunters in the district the following entry — made 
subsequently — in my diary sufficiently attests : " It appears that 
the big tuskless bull which so nearly ran me in the other day was 
a notorious character throughout the Chiringoma country; boys 
from Inyamasisi and Maroki tell me he is known to have killed 
three native hunters, two of them being Makombi's people, the 
other a Makaia boy. They say he was extremely savage, charging 
without provocation, and that he was solitary and bullet-proof! 

1 have no doubt as to his identity, considering the extreme rarity 
of tuskless bulls, though luckily for me on the occasion I met him 
his armour did not prove impenetrable." 

It was so late in the day that I had to abandon the idea of 
following the big tusker, but we took the spoor of the troop, as it 
led towards camp, in hopes of coming up with the beast I had 
wounded ; there was but little blood, and the boys worked half- 
heartedly, so I take almost the entire credit of our eventual success. 
We came up with the troop at sundown, standing on the edge of a 
grass-covered dambo, and at the same time I saw my wounded 
beast, a big cow, standing by herself, half leaning against a tree, 
seventy yards from the herd. The latter winded me when I was 
about thirty yards from the cow, and broke away ; she turned as 
if to follow suit, but suddenly seemed to divine my presence and 
swung right about, facing me, and making a peculiar sound through 
her trunk. In the failing light I did not care to venture too close, 
as the ground was open and she looked full of mischief, so while 
Dolambi stood fast, I managed to creep to one side in the grass 
and give her a bullet in the head, which brought her down. She 
struggled to rise again, and actually got on to her fore-legs, but I 
ran close in at once and settled her with another bullet 

We were now about fourteen miles from camp, and it was about 

2 a.m. before we reached it, thoroughly fagged, my legs, covered 
with only half a pair of pants, having suffered severely from contact 
with thorn bushes and stumps in the dark. 
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MOST sportsmen who have hunted them are agreed that 
elephant cows are more wary, fierce, and aggressive than 
the bulls, and it always appeared to me that they were more than 
usually so in the Chiringoma. On one occasion I came up with a 
small group of about a dozen elephants with a good herd-bull 
amongst them, a portion of a larger herd which was standing in the 
forest on the far side of a broad marsh. I thought I had examined 
the intervening ground before advancing towards this group, yet 
I overlooked two cows which stood beyond a large ant-hill, 
partially hidden by thick bush. Seeing one move away from here, 
and not knowing there was another left, I continued to advance, 
passing within forty yards of the ant-hill in order to reach another 
which I judged was within range of the group; but I had hardly 
gone ten paces when I heard a shrill double scream, as with ears 
extended and trunk lowered and coiled inwards at the lower end, 
the second cow charged down on me. I am convinced she had 
not winded me, but she came straight enough, and I saw at a 
glance that she meant it, and that escape by running in such 
ground was out of the question. She had to be stopped somehow, 
and quickly. She rapidly covered twenty yards, the foreshorten- 
ing of her bulky form causing an apparent increase in size at each 
sweeping stride — at fifteen or eighteen paces I fired for her fore- 
head with my 12-bore, aiming low, and reserving the second barrel. 
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The effect was instantaneous ; she recoiled and staggered, flattening 
her ears and raising her trunk— down which the blood flowed from 
the wound — perpendicularly in the air. I thought she was coining 
down, but she recovered her balance with an effort, wheeled round, 
and sailed away in the wake of the others, screaming like the mis- 
chief. I might have floored her with my second barrel, but her 
tusks were small, and nothing would have been gained by so 
doing. 

I will now give an account of a most exciting elephant hunt 
during which I experienced a determined and vicious charge 
— or rather, succession of charges — from a cow elephant. I set 
out rather late, taking my two gun-bearers and twenty-seven other 
boys, ten of whom I left at the carcass of a bull, and ten at a cow 
which I had shot the day previous, then struck off with the 
remainder towards the range, skirting the low hills. It was not 
long before we hit off the spoor of five elephants, and after 
following this for an hour and a half, ran into that of a herd of 
about forty. These soon turned away west, towards the un- 
dulating country covered with dense grass and thorn jungle 
lying along the Madsambi ; and at length — after three hours* 
spooring — when crossing a high ridge, covered with long grass 
and a few trees, some of the herd feeding along the ravine at the 
bottom winded us and ran, heading to our right. I sent my two 
best runners to turn them back up the hill, then leaving three 
boys posted on the crest to act as stops, ran forward with the rest 
round the shoulder of the hill to try and intercept the elephants. 
We now heard others behind trumpeting loudly, and endeavouring 
to get round the hill and join the rest. The boys posted on the 
crest of the ridge claimed to have turned these, saying they were 
nearly run over by them, but by dint of shouting succeeded in 
turning them. Meanwhile the other portion of the herd, having 
winded my runners, refused to take the hill, and were going hard 
across a grassy hollow between the ridges well ahead, and as they 
seemed to be making for the opposite ridge, we crossed higher up, 
and ran obliquely up the hill in hopes of intercepting them on top. 
It was an awful climb, that ridge, being excessively steep and 
slippery, but when near the summit I saw a splendid bull 
clambering over the crest, followed by seven others. I pushed 
on to the top, where I was forced to halt to mop my face. I now 
saw eight fine bulls, shambling out from low bush, and heading 
for the forest where the short scrub jungle was less thick ; the 
main body of the herd was not in sight, and had probably turned 
down the hollow. I sent my last two boys to try and head 
them, while with Dolambi and Chipondeni carrying my 10 and 
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12-bores, I ran through the jungle to cut them off. The plan 
succeeded, and though I did not hear the boys shouting, I saw 
the foremost bull suddenly pull up and spread his ears, then 
swinging round, he came back across our front, followed by the 
others in single file. They passed at about twenty-five yards, the 
best bull running fourth in the line, and having changed my 
Metford for the iobore, I gave him a shot exactly in the right 
place on the shoulder ; on receiving this he turned out by himself, 
quickly slowing down to a walk, and I knew that he was mine. 
Seizing the double 12, I gave another shot behind the shoulder 
at an angle, and was about to fire my second barrel at a third, 
when I heard a trumpeting behind, and Dolambi excitedly pulled 
my arm, saying, "Look at the elephants coming I" Glancing 
round a sight met my eyes, which, though grand in the extreme, 
was enough to turn one's hair grey on the spot, for some fifteen 
or sixteen elephants, in a solid phalanx, were coming straight for 
us, making a tremendous noise as they burst through the low 
scrub, some trumpeting and others making a loud rumbling. 

I noticed that as they advanced they kept the most perfect 
formation, some with trunks held aloft, others swinging them 
in front, or coiling them inwards against their chests, their ears 
flapped to and fro, while their ponderous feet swept with an 
audible swishing through scrub and grass in their mechanical 
stride. The giant beasts were not thirty yards from us when 
I took my Metford from Chipondeni, who with Dolambi 
pluckily knelt, one on either side, ready to hand up my rifles 
if wanted. It was an anxious moment, but I knew the power 
of the human voice in such cases, and set up a shout in which, 
dry though their throats were, the boys joined lustily. The line 
wavered, and when within a few yards of us broke to right 
and left amid a tremendous din. One cow, however, seemed 
to make us out at once, for she cocked her ears, and trumpeting 
shrilly, charged down, lowering her trunk as she came. I fired 
instantly, aiming low down on her forehead, at the root of her 
trunk ; she fell at once, squealing loudly, but soon got up and 
ran off at right angles in the direction taken by the first bull. 
Meanwhile the elephants swept past on either hand, those to 
our right only a few paces distant ; and watching my opportunity, 
I fired the second barrel of my Metford at a young bull, hitting 
him low down in the shoulder. The bullet splintered the bone, 
which afterwards broke, for he only ran fifty yards to a group 
of trees, then pulled up sharply, unable to move. I put in 
another shot at a cow with my 10-bore before they were out 
of range, hitting her in the ribs obliquely from behind as the 
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troop made up the slope, apparently with the intention of crossing 
the ridge. By this time the boys who had turned the bulls 
reappeared, coming along the same ridge, and they again did 
yeoman service, partially heading the elephants and turning them 
along the crest This enabled me by running hard to get a 
shot at another bull, giving him both barrels of the 12-bore; 
it did not appear to have more effect, however, than to make 
him roar loudly and run harder, while we followed at our best 
pace. 

Dolambi now caught sight of an elephant, evidently hard 
hit, standing in scrub under a tree on the slope of the ridge, 
and as we walked towards him (this was the second bull I 
had wounded) we saw yet another further to the left, also in 
thick scrub, standing stem-on, swaying as if about to fall, his 
trunk raised high in the air. As we advanced, the bull suddenly 
threw up his trunk, from which blood-tinged water flowed, then 
fell with a crash, and I knew he would not require another 
bullet We now turned our attention to the other, which proved 
to be the cow I wounded with the 10-bore, and the cause of 
all our trouble later; and creeping through the bush to one 
side, I gave her a bullet from the double 12, as her head was 
moving about too much to give me a chance at her temple. 
The bullet, however, was probably deflected by the intervening 
scrub, and struck her too low; she sat on her haunches for a 
moment, but on getting the second barrel jerked herself up 
and made off after the troop, trumpeting loudly. 

My two runners now joined me, and informed me that the 
bull which had turned out by himself at my first shot was 
dead, so before following up the two wounded animals which 
had gone off with the troop, I returned with some of the boys 
to the spot where we had last seen the young bull standing — 
the one I hit in the shoulder with my Metford. We found 
that the poor beast had not gone a yard, being incapable of 
moving forward. As soon as he saw us he turned round, spread 
his ears, and gave two or three short, sharp screams. He scarcely 
winced when a 10-bore bullet struck him on the shoulder, and 
on receiving another only shook his head till his ears rattled 
again, while blood flowed from his upraised trunk. He fell 
with a crash to a shot in the temple, though we afterwards found 
that both 10-bore bullets had passed through his heart 

Three bulls were now dead, and leaving the spare boys with 
them, after a brief rest, I took up the spoor of the troop, amongst 
which were a bull and cow, both hit hard We scarcely found 
a trace of blood on the spoor of the former, but the cow had 
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poured gallons along the track, so we followed her, and found 
that after going about a mile with the herd she had turned out, 
so we expected to come upon her at any moment 

At length, after doing another three or four miles, we reached 
a wide, grass-covered dambo, fringed with heavy rush, lying at 
the base of two small kopjes, at the farther end of which, standing 
in the bush under some trees, Dolambi spotted the cow. The 
wind being right, we advanced towards her across the dambo, 
after I had sent Chipondeni round through the bush with my 
10-bore, instructing him to climb the furthest kopje and there 
await us. I should mention that on approaching the cow I 
felt in my bag and found I had only two 12-bore cartridges 
left, though Dolambi had half a dozen or more; but as my 
Metford belt was nearly full, I did not think it necessary to draw 
upon my gun -bearer's stock of the heavier cartridges. I now 
manoeuvred round in the bush to give the cow a bullet in the 
temple, but she must have heard me, for she swung round 
head-on, cocking her ears, and raising her trunk aloft, feeling 
for the wind. I sat tight; it was impossible to do anything 
else, for her chest was now completely covered by the high bush, 
and her raised trunk concealed her forehead. Suddenly I felt 
a decided puff of wind on the back of my neck, and the instant 
she caught the taint she made a headlong charge, screaming 
furiously. I could not use my rifle, so I did not wait for her, 
but dived to one side in the thick bush, thereby becoming 
separated from Dolambi, but saving my skin. The cow came 
right over the spot where I had stood, and then must have heard 
or winded my gun-bearer, for she wheeled suddenly stern -on to 
me, and charged furiously at him. As she swung round, I gave 
her a bullet from behind in the ribs, and Dolambi fired almost 
at the same moment, his shot telling loudly. She now turned 
into a patch of cover, where she stood rumbling loudly and 
smashing all the bushes around in a fury. I rejoined my gun- 
bearer, and taking the double 12 from him, again approached 
the elephant, and gave her both barrels in the shoulder, firing 
through the bush ; this only provoked another charge, in which 
Dolambi and I again got separated, and then for a quarter of 
an hour the brute chased us in the bush with savage determina- 
tion. I got her down on her knees once, giving her the second 
barrel in the chest as she rose, whereupon she made her most 
vicious charge, accompanied by loud screaming. It was "touch 
and go," for as I dived under the bush some thorny brambles 
held me fast, so that I could not move either way, the huge 
brute's fore-feet being only about a foot from my left leg as 
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she stood on the spot I had vacated, her trunk raised and emitting 
short, shrill screams. Dolambi was away with my Metford, and 
1 had no more cartridges for the 12-bore, so I lay like a hare. 
Nothing can adequately describe her rage, and had she caught 
either of us we should have had but short shrift 

At length I managed to escape by cutting the brambles, and 
slipping out behind her when she turned, keeping her nether end 
towards me till I reached more open ground, and again breathed 
freely. I called to Dolambi, and taking my Metford again crept 
into the bush ; the elephant meanwhile had moved forward and 
now stood in a comparatively open spot, surrounded by the devas- 
tation she had wrought, and advancing cautiously, I was able to 
get a shot at her temple, which dropped her instantly, the tough 
old beast sinking slowly on to her knees, in which position she 
died. 

When Chipondeni, hearing my call, rejoined us, he said there 
was a big elephant standing in the bush under the second kopje ; 
he had seen it as soon as he climbed the hill, and though it 
moved off when I fired the first shots at the cow, it had not gone 
far, and since then had not stirred a foot This was good news, 
for I knew it could be no other than the bull I wounded when 
the elephants turned along the ridge. I afterwards found that 
this was the case, the troop having passed round the dambo, 
where the bull, unable to go further, had turned out, and gone 
away in a southerly direction behind the two kopjes. 

By keeping along the base of the hill, I got within thirty yards 
of the bull, and being above, killed him with a single bullet in 
the back of the head. His tusks, though short, were thick, and 
weighed within a pound of each other, turning the scales at 
84 lbs. The cow carried small tusks, only 22 lbs. the pair; 
but I kept them as a memento of this day's sport I regret that 
in the position she had fallen I was unable to measure her 
height, but am sure she was an unusually big beast, little, if at all, 
short of nine feet 

When we cut her open we found that one of the 12-bore bullets 
had passed through her heart, and a second through the right 
lung; while the 10-bore bullet, which brought her to a stand 
on the ridge, had not touched a vital organ. The bullet I gave 
her on the ridge and the one fired by Dolambi in the jungle were 
too low in the chest 

On our return to camp we found that the boys had shown their 
sense by sending two of the number across to where the cow fell 
on the previous day, to call the villagers with their axes; the 
distance in a straight line was not great, the gang that was work- 
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ing at the cow having heard the first shots, and expecting we had 
killed, had remained in case we wanted them. The first bull 
proved to be the best, but I was disappointed with his tusks, which 
scaled ioo lbs. ; the io-bore bullet with which I secured him had 
raked both lungs, which I consider the best shot for all big game. 
The tusks of the second bull weighed 75 lbs., and those of the 
young one 45 lbs., bringing up the total for the day's hunt to 
326 lbs. We camped for the night by the carcass of the big bull ; 
close by large fires were lit, which cast a ruddy glare over the 
huge bulk of the animal — from whose side a great slab of ribs had 
been removed to enable the boys to search the interior for fat and 
choice morsels — and over the excited groups of laughing natives, 
most of whom were smeared with blood, and who gathered round, 
frying slices of heart and other tit-bits before the blaze. The 
glare lit up the solitary hunter reclining against one ponderous 
fore-foot of his victim, dirty, tired, and ragged, but happy ; the 
weapons piled against a tree, the gently stirring leaves overhead, 
and the dense scrub bush around, while far out was the blackness 
of night. All changed about midnight, when rain came down 
in a torrential shower, for none of us had any covering, though I 
managed to keep the rifles fairly dry, and the worst of it off 
myself by getting under an ear of the elephant. We cut out the 
young bull's tusks that night, and tackled the big one's in the 
morning ; then went in a body to the dambo where the other bull 
and the cow had fallen. We reached the latter first, and Dolambi 
and I, who were in front, had entered the open space where the 
cow had destroyed the bushes around her, when to our astonish- 
ment we saw a little elephant calf standing in the bush close to 
the dead cow ; this was actually the first intimation we had that 
there was one running with her, and it is certainly strange that 
neither Dolambi nor I had seen it before, either when with the 
herd or when we afterwards encountered the cow in the thicket 
where she now lay. The instant the little beast got our wind, it 
acted the old elephant to perfection, spreading its ears, raising its 
little trunk, and, sounding a squealing trumpet note, charged at us 
furiously. I was afraid it would prevent us getting at the cow, 
as the boys were afraid of it, and wanted me to shoot it ; but I 
succeeded at last in getting to the carcass with a thick stick in my 
hand, with which I hit the youngster smartly over the trunk, and 
sent it off squealing into the bush, whence it soon returned, 
more furious than ever. This time we surrounded it en masse, 
and seized it by its ears and tail. The little thing was a Hercules 
in strength, and went away with us through the bushes at a pace 
of which some of the boys signified their disapproval by letting 
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go. I clung to its tail for a long distance, but had to relinquish 
it at last, amidst roars of laughter from the boys who ran after 
us ; if we had been provided with reins or ropes we could have 
captured the little animal and taken it to the coast Poor little 
brute, I felt very sorry for it, and annoyed at having deprived it 
of its plucky mother. When the tusks were cut out, I arranged 
the loads for the boys, and sent all back to camp with the ex- 
ception of my two gun-bearers and six spare boys, with whom I 
climbed the first plateau of the range. 

About an hour later, when crossing a succession of low, stony 
ridges between which ran the stream -feeders — most now dry — 
of the Madsambi, we saw a big bull rhino standing on the crest 
of a ridge, beneath a thorn tree. The wind was blowing almost 
directly towards him, so we at once withdrew behind the ridge, 
and getting round below wind, again approached. 

He must have entertained some suspicion of danger, for when 
next sighted he was standing out from the tree, facing in the 
direction from which we first made him out Rhino often seem 
to become suspicious of impending danger, even if their nostrils 
have not caught any taint in the air. I do not think any of their 
natural senses convey this suspicion, the instinct of a wild beast 
being sufficient, in certain cases, to warn them. 

Although the ground was open, save for a few skeleton bushes, 
I succeeded in getting a side shot at him within thirty yards, and 
after executing a dance on his head, spinning round and round 
like a stunned fly, he suddenly collapsed. We cut off the fore- 
feet and the huge head — the front horn, though massive, was worn 
down to less than nineteen inches in length — and then struck 
towards camp. 

On the way we saw a rhino cow and calf and two old buffalo 
bulls, which seemed inclined to dispute our right of way, but 
yielded to the influence of my old "terai" hat when I flung it 
at them. We also cut the spoor of a herd of elephant cows, 
with a calf among them ; they were going in the direction of 
camp, but afterwards turned towards the river. I worked till 
after midnight at my rhino head, by which time the rain was 
falling in torrents ; in fact, from this time forward rain fell more 
or less every day. Hunting under these circumstances is trying, 
for when it is not raining the heat of the sun is intense, while the 
air is moist and steamy. 

Christmas morning was overcast and chilly; but in the hope 
that "chaste Diana" might have something as a seasonable gift, 
I started early with Dolambi, heading north-east under the In- 
yamonga range — a portion of the Chiringoma range, locally so- 
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called. We soon hit the spoor of a big bull eland and two cows, 
and as I was not particularly bent on elephants that day we 
followed them. Twice they winded and ran from us, then the 
bull turned out alone, and led us through thick grass jungle, 
always contriving to get our wind, so that we never sighted him. 
At last, however, he did himself and us a good turn by taking 
us right on to fresh elephant-spoor, not three hours old. We had 
just crossed a ravine, and the elephants had been travelling in 
about the same direction as the eland, but a few yards further 
on had turned and gone back in their tracks, recrossing the ravine 
and heading, first west, then north towards the range. 

Leaving the jungle, they had fed leisurely through undulating 
forest country towards another jungle, which they entered, 
apparently as far ahead of us as ever. Here they scattered and 
fed in all directions, turning in the bush and making a puzzling 
pattern of cross spoor, which we had the utmost difficulty to 
unravel. By persevering we got the spoor away, and held it 
for another half-hour, still believing the elephants at least an 
hour ahead. 

I was walking in front on the spoor, my eyes on the ground, 
when, as we climbed out of the bank of a creek, a slight move- 
ment in the bush to my right attracted my attention, and I 
caught sight of a pair of flapping ears and a high dorsal ridge 
above the bushes, about 150 yards distant The wind was favour- 
able, and after advancing a few yards, we climbed a tree to 
ascertain the number and position of the elephants in the troop. 
The beast I had first seen was a magnificent bull, but a much 
younger bull stood behind and beyond him. Between were five 
cows round a bush, and down to the right we could make out 
the forms of two more. To the left were others — ten or twelve 
at least; though we could not see them, their presence was 
indicated by swaying bushes, snapping of branches, and the 
rustle of falling leaves. Except for the position in which the five 
cows were standing, it would have been easy to get to the bull, 
but this was now a task of some difficulty. As the wind was in 
our favour and fairly strong, by taking advantage of low bushes 
we succeeded in passing within twenty-five yards of the group 
without exciting alarm. The young bull now moved slowly 
down the slope, but the big one retained his position broadside-on 
beside a stunted tree. Nearer and nearer we crept, till only 
fifteen yards separated us. As the bull's head was partially 
hidden by the bush, I edged away to the left till the vital spot 
on his huge head was exposed. 

As I raised my Metford, the bull was in the act of conveying 
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a bunch of leaves — just plucked idly from the bush with his trunk 
— to his mouth ; and I saw his little eyes twinkle knowingly. A 
pressure upon the trigger, and as the report rang out the mighty 
beast fell on his side with a crash, roaring loudly, and his legs kick- 
ing in the air. He fell against the tree, which broke beneath his 
weight, and his back being towards me, I gave him the second 
barrel in the head and killed him. As he fell the five cows ran out 
behind, one assuming a threatening attitude, raising her head and 
trunk, spreading her ears, and making a loud, rumbling noise; 
but she had evidently neither seen nor winded us as yet. An 
elephant on the left now made an awful row, trumpeting as 
though its life depended upon it; and the young bull we had 
already seen came towards us, working his ears to and fro with 
machine-like regularity. As he reached the fallen bull, behind 
which we stood, he stopped short, facing us, spreading his ears 
and blowing loudly through his outstretched trunk. 

I edged away to the right under the partial cover of the tree 
against which the bull had fallen, and in a moment or two should 
probably have given the younger animal a dead shot; but the 
portion of the herd on our left winded us, and broke away with 
a rush through the forest, some of them trumpeting loudly, while 
the five cows, endeavouring to join the others, also crossed our 
wind and broke back. The young bull, with lowered trunk, 
came shambling towards them, but heading for me, as I was now 
between him and the retreating cows ; possibly he might have 
passed on one side without seeing me, but as I did not care about 
experimenting, I shouted loudly, and the elephant, bewildered, 
halted, looking inclined to charge if he could make me out. I 
yelled louder, and to my relief he turned, getting a 10-bore bullet 
in his shoulder as he swung broadside. On receiving it he reeled 
heavily, but recovering, dashed through the forest, trumpeting 
shrilly. I should have given him a shot from my Metford, but 
the click of the striker followed the pressure of the trigger, 
Dolambi in his excitement having forgotten to reload. 

We ran on the spoor, the five cows having rejoined the wounded 
bull ; but it was all I could do to come up when, after the first 
burst of 200 yards or so, they settled down to a long, swinging 
walk. I saw my bull lagging behind, one of the cows turning 
now and then as if to encourage him on ; so putting on a spurt, 
I succeeded in getting within forty yards, which was all I could 
do, and shouted loudly, hoping he would turn and give me a side 
shot. But he took no notice, so I gave him a bullet on the 
hip, when he broke into a run. This put him level with the two 
rearmost cows, when he suddenly turned out alone, going at a 
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slow walk, and stood under a tree, throwing blood from his trunk. 
Before I could get up, he sank slowly to his haunches, then rolled 
over on his side dead. As he fell we felt a few heavy spots 
of rain, and it soon came down in torrents, continuing to do 
so for the remainder of the day, so we hurried back towards 
the first bull, blazing the trees as we went, a precaution we also 
took when returning to camp. The larger bull was a magnificent 
beast, with long, handsomely - curved tusks, each of which 
measured 5 ft. 8 in., the weight of the pair being 139 lbs. Those 
of the young bull weighed 48 lbs. 

Heavy rain fell all night, and camp in the middle of the dripping 
bush looked miserable in the morning ; but as soon as the sun 
came out, and the heavy mists cleared away from the watercourses, 
cheerfulness was quickly restored. I had been contemplating 
a trip across the Urema river into the ranges beyond the Mupe, 
one of the main feeders of the Zangwe-Urema marsh, impelled 
by the native reports I had heard as to the number of elephants 
in that country ; and I resolved to prepare at once for this ex- 
pedition, my only fear being that I should not be able to persuade 
any of the boys to accompany me. As soon as all my ivory was 
in, I had the loads made up, and without in any way disclosing my 
intentions, marched back to "elephant camp" on the Mwaredsi. 
The day we reached camp, and when yet about four miles distant, 
we found fresh spoor of a lioness, following on that of an eland 
cow, but though Dolambi and I went some distance along it, we 
lost both in stony ground. The boys I left at this camp said that 
a lion and lioness were constantly prowling about the neighbour- 
hood, and had eaten the remains of one of the buffalo bulls I shot 
the day I left for the Madsambi, and that twice during the night 
they had been forced to sleep in the trees lest the brutes should 
attack them. On another occasion, about 4 p.m., they had come 
suddenly on the lioness drinking at the river, but she merely 
stared, growled, and then walked quietly off. 

I took the earliest opportunity of overhauling my trophies; 
some were slightly damaged by rats, but all otherwise in good 
condition. I also cleared out the tent, and slaughtered the 
noisome creatures found therein — mole-crickets, millepedes, centi- 
pedes, and scorpions, killing over thirty of the latter ; then with 
the assistance of Dolambi and Chipondeni I buried my ivory, of 
which I now had a fine show. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

HUNTING ELEPHANTS ON THE MUPE 

A Mlandu — Strenuous opposition— Kolodali discharged — A surprise — Dolambi and 
Chipondeni faithful — Camp guard appointed — An appeal for assistance — Start for 
Makombi's country — A vast swamp— Waterbuck and wildebeeste — Cross the Urema 
— React Nanduwi — Steinbuck — More rain — Reach the Sansi river — Elephant spoor 
— Migration of elephants — Form a camp — Bash-pigs shot — Eland and sable — Follow 
elephant spoor — A troop of cows — Dainty feeding — Other elephants — An elephantine 
introduction — Suspicious beast — Sight a good bull — Alarm sounded — A stampede — 
Two good shots — Dolambi's exploit — A young bull down — Nearly dead beat — M Stop, 
you old beast!" — Single-tusked bull — Visitors — I become suspicious— A herd of 
elephant cows — Roan antelope — A present — A messenger to Makombi — Elephants 
much hunted — An insignificant cow— A fine bull — Undesirably close — Sticking to 
him — A heavy recoil — An unloaded rifle — The bull falls — By a narrow margin — A 
suspicious occurrence. 

AS soon as my boys were all in camp I summoned them to a 
x\ Mlandu, and stated my intentions ; but the looks of blank 
horror depicted on their faces told as plainly as words that the 
plan would meet with their almost united opposition. I looked 
at Dolambi, but as usual he preserved a sphinx-like attitude and 
silence, the first to speak being Kolodali, who had acted so annoy- 
ingly on the day I wounded the big tusker. In a bouncing 
manner he said I had made no arrangement with them to go 
across the Urema, where I knew that the natives and Portuguese 
were fighting, and that he did not intend to go, adding that he 
wanted to go to Beira, to seek work. I told him I was aware that 
no arrangement had been made with them to go to the Gorongoza 
country, but that I had summoned them with the object of doing 
so, that I had promised to take them to Beira, and certainly 
would do so, but did not see how I could go with only ten boys 
to carry nearly fifty loads, as those whom I engaged in December 
did not wish to go to Beira, but were returning to the Zambesi 
My plan now was to engage carriers from the coast, and to visit 
the Gorongoza country in the meantime. I said that as I could 
see he (Kolodali) was unwilling, and I never trusted an unwilling 
servant, I should at the close of the Mlandu pay him his wages 
and let him go. I should also send a messenger to the coast with 
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a letter asking for assistance, and should tell off a certain number 
of boys to remain as camp guard in my absence, and proceed 
'with as many as were willing to accompany me to Gorongoza, 
returning in time to meet the boys from the coast A boy called 
" Pound " expressed his willingness to remain at the camp, but 
another of our old gang, " Renzo " — a kraal mate of Kolodali's — 
said he preferred to return with his friend ; the " friend " (Kolodali), 
however, now jumped at the idea of camp guard, and said he 
would stay with Pound. I at once went to my tent, hunted up 
the account of wages due, returned with the rupees in my hand, 
called the boy and paid him off. To Renzo I said, " I have dis- 
charged and paid Kolodali, but you are not discharged, so you 
know that if you go, you forfeit your wages since last month's 
pay day." However, I had no intention of enforcing this, as he 
had always been a willing servant, so paid him for the month and 
let him go. Dolambi and Chipondeni now stated that they did 
not want to leave, and would go wherever I wished, while the 
remainder of the old boys said that, though afraid to cross the 
Urema, they were willing to stay as camp guard, to which I 
assented, so that there remained only those whom I had engaged 
last. The promise of extra wages tempted twelve of these to 
agree to accompany me, but the others were frightened, and said 
they would only remain as camp guard ; since I had no need of 
so many, I agreed to pay them off. I secured the services of the 
headman of the village near my old camp, who agreed to hold 
himself responsible for my effects during absence, thereby con- 
cluding the arrangements as regards carriers for my trip and the 
camp guard. 

But I was still without a plan for getting my things carried to 
the coast when I returned from Gorongoza, as all my attempts to 
engage porters for that work had failed. There was therefore 
nothing but to write a letter to the Vice-Consul at Beira, asking 
him to try and secure porters ; and this I did, entrusting the letter 
to Chipondeni, whom I considered — and who afterwards proved 
himself to be — the most reliable of all my boys, paying him five 
rupees extra for going. I begged the Consul to use his influence 
with the Portuguese authorities to persuade them to send carriers, 
and that he himself would send me, by Chipondeni, a few supplies 
of which I stood in urgent need. For my intended expedition 
I put together a supply of cartridges, some preservative, half a 
bottle of lime-juice, axes and knives, blankets, my cot, mosquito- 
net, an American-cloth sheet to act as a tent, and a spare shirt ; 
less than this I could not well take. I took the precaution, in 
case anything should happen to me, of paying Dolambi his wages 
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and the amounts of his various " presents " up to date, and gave 
Chipondeni a letter to our Vice-Consul (only to be used in case 
of accident), requesting that the boys should have their wages 
paid, and giving particulars as to the amount of ivory and the 
place where it was buried. 

We left camp at 7 a.m. — marching north-west till noon — with 
only a brief halt in the dambo, when we reached the Mwanza, or 
rather the succession of swamps connecting that river with the 
Urema ; buffalo, zebra, wildebeeste, and waterbuck were numerous, 
but having a supply of " biltong," and wishing to travel light, I 
did not fire. Marching again at two we reached the Urema at 7.30 
with two short halts, having done nearly thirty miles, I should 
think ; it was too dark to cross by the time we found a suitable 
spot, and I did not like the look of the place, it seemed to be one 
vast swamp, while northwards stretched an unbroken bed of reeds. 
I cannot remember ever seeing waterbuck more plentiful, not even 
in the old palmy days of the north-eastern Transvaal. We camped 
by the river for the night, my supper consisting of a slice of cold 
baked elephant's trunk, washed down with most undesirable water ; 
during the night the mosquitoes attacked us in millions, though 
thanks to my net I did have some peace when I turned in, while 
the boys escaped the attentions of these scourges by half-suffocat- 
ing themselves in their mfumbas. During the early hours of the 
morning lions roared on the dambo, and kept it up till daybreak, 
when their deep moans died away in faint sighs. We had to swim 
three separate channels of the river, each of considerable depth, 
but so narrow that a couple of strokes landed us on the other 
side; but they looked so " crocodiley " ! The reeds were full of 
huge leeches, several of which I caught on my bare legs. We did 
another good march this day, heading generally N.N.W., having 
struck a track leading through a succession of swamps, so deep 
that for two hours we scarcely touched dry ground, while the 
reeds cut our feet unmercifully; the flow of the water appeared 
to be from east and south-east, so that this was probably the 
confluence of the Kulamedzi, one of the rivers flowing from the 
eastern slopes of Gorongoza, which mountain was plainly in sight 
about thirty miles distant. For twelve miles — four hours' sharp 
walking — we held steadily on over a vast plain, gradually ap- 
proaching a thin fringe of open forest, and at 1 p.m. halted at a 
kraal under the headman Bawadzi, who with his people and those 
of three neighbouring villages were preparing to move across the 
river. We could not get much information, for he professed to 
know nothing about elephants, but asked if we were going to 
Gouveia's place (two days hence, round the northern end of the 
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mountain); I did not satisfy him, merely saying we were going 
shooting, but did not know in what direction. Fearing he might 
say too much and alarm my boys, I hurried away. Our route lay 
through stretches of open forest and dambo, till about 7 p.m. we 
reached the Nanduwi. When within a mile of the river I saw five 
large antelope, either sable or roan, but it was too dark to get a 
shot, although I shot a steinbuck with my rook-rifle. Heavy rain 
fell at night and till noon next day, but we made an early march 
and reached the Sansi river by the time it ceased ; from about five 
miles to the north of the Nanduwi the ground rose rapidly, the 
Sansi running through a deep gorge. Here I saw spoor of rhino, 
sable, and roan antelope, so while the boys halted for an hour I 
took a turn through the hills, coming on elephant-spoor about two 
miles from the river, not fresh, but less than a week old. This 
spoor came from the direction of the marsh, a fact which con- 
firmed my opinion that on occasions elephants cross this barrier 
from the forest country to the east, and wander into the Mazara 
and Sangazi ranges, where they intermingle with those from 
Gorongoza, Chitindiri, and the Barue country. This partial 
migration occurs during the rainy season alone, as I have stated 
elsewhere. 

The discovery of this spoor decided me to hurry back to the 
river and move on again with the loads, leaving the footpath 
and keeping up the bank to a point half a mile further on, where 
another stream joins the Sansi, running in from the north. This 
we followed till we reached a beautiful camping ground on a hill- 
side, under forest trees which fringed the bank, and about 200 
yards from the edge of the dense forest. 

Soon after we arrived, and while the spare boys were fixing 
camp, Dolambi and I took a round through the bush, and I shot 
a bush-pig and sow. At first I only saw one standing on the 
edge of a strip of bush about 150 yards distant, and after it had 
fallen in its tracks, before the smoke cleared, another rushed 
out across a little hollow in front. I thought this was the one 
I fired at, so gave it the second barrel, hitting it hard. It got 
away into some thick bush, in which Dolambi assegaied it, though 
he had a narrow shave of being ripped as the brute charged. 
He had seen the first one fall, so we went over and found it 
dead, and to my regret, discovered three little ones in the bush 
close beside, which after a short chase we captured. I took 
them back to camp in my tunic, Dolambi being heavily laden 
with meat 

The following day promised to be intensely hot, a heavy mist 
enveloping everything in the early morning. I got away as soon 
u 
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as it was light, with Dolambi and four spare boys, keeping a 
northerly direction along the slope of a low range, and for two 
hours travelled through charming country, somewhat rough, but 
heavily timbered It was evident elephants were numerous, as 
we repeatedly crossed their spoor, though in no case was it 
fresh enough to follow. I saw two fine eland bulls and four 
sable antelope, and at length on the high ridge forming the Mupe- 
Sangazi watershed, we cut the spoor of a herd of elephants, 
which had fed up from the river about two hours previously. As 
they appeared to have travelled slowly, we had hopes of soon 
coming up with them. After a while, however, they seemed to 
have become alarmed and ceased feeding, and soon went off at 
a rapid pace, crossing the ridge and heading down to the Sangazi, 
whose banks they followed for over a mile, then again turned 
back up the ridge, going more leisurely, and feeding here and 
there. At first we were able to run on the spoor, but the ground 
was excessively stony by the river, and we had to proceed slowly, 
more than once losing the tracks altogether. 

About midday we sighted some stragglers of the herd, which 
had been joined by a few elephants from another direction, and 
were now scattered throughout an extent of dense thorn bush, 
in which just an occasional glimpse of their backs could be 
obtained from the branches of a tree. After testing the wind 
with dry grass, I worked my way down below the bush, on the 
edge of which I saw a group of fifteen cows, none carrying good 
tusks; one had a calf running at heel, and at a distance of 
fifty yards I watched her suckling it — quite a quaint perform- 
ance. These elephants were moving slowly forward, and ere long 
turned into the thick cover which concealed the rest of the 
herd. Meanwhile, owing to the nature of the bush, I decided 
to wait till they moved into better ground before tackling them, 
unless they should show any disposition to remain in cover during 
the heat of the day. 

I now left my surplus boys, with the exception of one who 
volunteered to carry a spare rifle ; and after a pull at my water- 
flask, entered the bush on the spoor of the cows, closely followed 
by Dolambi and my new gun-carrier. We soon sighted them 
again, moving solemnly forward, and kept close at their heels 
till they reached the edge of the thicket on the slope of the 
ridge. Here they again stood, and one, a wrinkled old beast 
without tusks, strode out into the open to a low bush covered 
with red plums {matunduluku\ beside which she stood, and 
raising her trunk aloft sniffed the air in a suspicious manner, 
then lowering it again, plucked a plum from the bush and 
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conveyed it to her mouth, then another and another — never more 
than one at a time. 

Before long she was joined by two others, which also stood 
round the bush, and plucked the acid fruits one by one. After 
feeding thus for a quarter of an hour or more, they turned and 
faced downhill. How I wished there had been a bull among 
them, for the nearest was less than thirty yards distant ; and as 
I put my rifle up and aimed for her temple — firing only in 
imagination — I thought how seldom such an opportunity offers 
with a good bull. All this time I had seen nothing, and heard 
little of the other members of the troop, but as we now lay 
on the fringe of the bush watching the cows, I heard sounds 
close to our right, by which I judged that elephants were moving 
in our direction ; at the same time the three cows we had been 
watching turned and rejoined their comrades in the bush. As 
the others approached I was satisfied that they were coming 
straight down on us, so worked my way back to a position 
which I thought would command their line of advance, and there 
waited their appearance, Dolambi holding my double 12, and my 
volunteer the Metford. 

It was a most exciting wait, for I was fearful lest some taint 
in the air should reach the nostrils of the wary animals and cause 
them to stampede. Fortune, however, favoured us, for I could 
see the cows moving forward, and at the same time the tops 
of the bushes to our right — through which I could make out 
a grey, indistinct mass — waved violently, and a big cow, followed 
by two young bulls, the nearest carrying fair tusks, walked 
straight for the spot on which we lately stood. Just then the 
leading cow of the group we followed into the bush appeared 
in sight, and it was extremely funny to see the elephantine intro- 
duction which took place between these two old matrons. Both 
stopped, each looking at the other, then the nearest gave a low 
call, and instantly the two trunks were outstretched and their 
tips intertwined. The cow furthest from us now advanced, 
felt the other up and down with her trunk, and apparently 
satisfied with the examination left her new friend, who now again 
advanced, followed by the two young bulls as before, while the 
ridged backs of a number of others were visible over the bushes 
in their rear. Another stride and the old cow pulled up suddenly, 
having reached the spot we had vacated and caught the taint on the 
bushes. She drew back in alarm, jostling the two bulls behind, 
then stood drumming the ground with her trunk and emitting 
a low, plaintive squeaL It was an exciting moment, for though 
I held my rifle ready for action I forbore to fire, having caught 
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sight of the dorsal ridge of a bull towering above those which 
pressed on behind. Suddenly the suspicious cow wheeled, facing 
us with upraised trunk and spread ears, then sounding a trumpet 
note of alarm she broke back, and the jungle became a scene 
of the wildest confusion ; for though the alarm spread with 
telegraphic speed, none knew whence danger threatened, conse- 
quently the huge brutes rushed about in all directions. When 
die cow sounded her trumpet note, and broke away to our right, 
the elephants which in the first instance we followed into the 
bush rushed close past on the left, dangerously near in fact I 
had never taken my eyes off the big bull till in the stampede 
he was for a few moments hidden from view. The best of the 
two younger bulls got away under cover of the old cow, but 
as the other swung round I planted a io-bore bullet in his 
shoulder, then throwing my rifle down to Dolambi seized the 
double 12, and got both barrels well in behind the shoulder 
of the big bull. Scarcely had my shots fallen when a heavy 
double report almost in my ear caused me to spring to one side, 
and I saw my henchman standing, holding my double Metford 
at arm's-length, and what remained of the light cloth cover — for 
two feet of it had been blown away — still on the rifle, blazing and 
smoking. This is what had happened. I carry my rifles in light 
covers to protect the barrels from the heat of the sun, and prevent 
the glitter which wild game catch so quickly; the stock and 
breech-action, however, are not covered, so that as I take the 
weapon from the bearer the cover slips off in his hands. Dolambi, 
getting excited when the elephants stampeded past, had pulled 
off both barrels without removing the cover. 

The dust raised was tremendous, but when we got clear of the 
thicket, we were able to run on their spoor at a good pace, and 
before long saw the young bull first hit standing under a tree at 
the bottom of the hill, swaying heavily from side to side, and 
evidently done for. I ran up and finished him with a bullet in 
the temple, and pursued the herd in hopes of coming up with the 
big bull. Just before reaching the river, some fifteen or twenty 
of the elephants had turned back up the ridge, and while ex- 
amining their spoor to see if any bulls were with them, we found 
blood along the track of the other portion of the herd, and 
followed them. They had crossed the river, but the wounded bull 
was probably too hard hit to keep up the pace, or to face the ridge 
on the other side, for he had turned down the river, descending 
the bank at a steep, rocky place, then run along under a bank 
forty feet high, and entered an alluvial flat covered with stiff 
scrub, in which we expected he would halt. But he passed 
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through, recrossed the river, and followed the bank for another 
couple of miles; recrossed a third time, then leaving the river 
went up a defile in the hills, at the upper end of which we sighted 
him going over a low neck, apparently heading straight for our 
camp. How we toiled and laboured up that kloof, for we had 
done a good run since leaving the first jungle ! We rested on top 
for a few moments, then away down the other side and over 
another ridge, whence we sighted the bull standing in the shade 
of a group of trees on the opposite slope. He had been running 
down wind latterly, and I feared would discover us and start off 
again, but we reached the stony hollow between the ridges without 
disturbing him ; then he either winded or heard us and went off. 
I was tempted to try a long shot with my Metford, for even 
Dolambi — magnificent runner though he was — confessed himself 
unable to get ahead and turn the beast, for although the elephant 
did not actually go fast, it seemed to us tired wretches that he 
went like a runaway engine. When at length the bull turned 
along the side of the hill, through some low, thin bush, I qiade 
up my mind for a last effort, and leaving the spare boy with two 
rifles, ran on with Dolambi, who carried the 10- bore. Gradually 
we drew on the elephant, till at length I was within twenty yards 
of his stern, and taking my rifle in hand I shouted, "Hi, stop, 
you old beast ! " Instantly his ears went up, and as he was in the 
act of swinging round to see what was so close behind, I gave 
him a bullet square in the shoulder ; on receiving this he backed 
a few yards and sat down on his haunches, then recovered, and 
stood shaking his head fiercely, and throwing blood-tinged water 
over his chest I was about to give him another shot, but it was 
not needed, for he sank into a kneeling position, and his gallant, 
tough old spirit fled. He had fallen within sight of the spot 
where we had halted on the Sansi the previous day, and conse- 
quently within four miles of camp. He was a grand old beast, 
but unfortunately carried only one tusk, the bone on the left side 
being quite solid ; this single tusk measured 5 ft. 1 1 in. over the 
curve, 3 ft. 7^ in. outside the lip, and weighed 71 lbs. I returned 
direct to camp, carrying two rifles, while Dolambi and the spare 
boy went back to the young bull, where they met the others who 
had followed our spoor. 

They did not get back to camp till early the following morning, 
carrying the tusks of the young bull ; these were small, weighing 
only a little over 20 lbs. each. Soon after their return, as we were 
starting for the spot where I killed the big bull, three natives 
armed with guns and assegais approached, and I stopped to speak 
to them ; they were civil enough, and said they came from Injeji's 
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kraal (about nine miles distant), and that they were hunting. In 
answer to the question how they found us out, they replied that 
they heard the shots the day before, and coming over in this 
direction had seen the smoke of our camp-fires. I felt that it 
would be as well to endeavour to establish friendly relations 
with such near neighbours, and while speaking I watched them 
narrowly, wondering to what extent — if at all — I could trust 
them ; the impression I formed was favourable, so I asked them 
whether they were some of Makombi's people.* They laughed 
and said " No/' and I then questioned them regarding the reports 
we had heard of the fighting between the natives and Portuguese, 
and they said that it was Gouveia who was fighting with the 
Gorongoza natives, and that the latter had defeated their 
opponents, so I asked if the chiefs Kawembi and Makombi were 
now " on the war-path," but with another laugh their spokesman 
said "No, he thought not." I told him I wanted to know if Makombi 
would allow me to shoot a few elephants and other game in the 
Barue country, and asked if he would act as my messenger to that 
chief, saying I would pay him well ; but this he would not consent 
to do, as Makombi, he said, had nothing to do with that part of 
the country in which I was. I said no more on the subject, but 
told him that if he liked to bring the people from his kraal, I 
would give them the meat of the two elephants I had shot This 
promise I threw out tentatively, being under the impression that 
these were some of Makombi's people "on the war-path," in 
which case they would scarcely know how to frame an excuse ; 
but to my surprise they accepted my offer, saying they would call 
their people, and be at the camp early next morning. 

During the remainder of the day I hunted along the range 
to the north of the camp, but without success. We followed a 
herd of eighteen or twenty elephants for some distance, but on 
coming up found they were worthless cows and calves, so after 
watching them for a little while, we retired without firing a shot 
Near camp, in the afternoon, I shot a solitary bull roan antelope, 
carrying a fine head, the horns measuring 2 ft 6£ in. over the 
curve. 

In the morning the kraal people — to the number of thirty or 
more — men, women, and children, turned up, bringing a present 
of a fowl and two baskets of ufa. Two of our old acquaintances 

* Prior to the year 1870, Makombi was the powerful and independent chief of the 
Barue country, a district lying south of the Batoka country, and had for years refused 
to pay taxes to the Portuguese Government, but about that time he was defeated, and 
finally subdued by a large force of the renegade M 'mLandini " tribe of Zulus, under the 
notorious Manuel Antonio de Souza (a Goanese, now CapiUo Mor of Gorongoza), or, 
as he is better known, " Gouveia." 
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were with them, the third was absent, but I did not comment 
upon the fact When we reached the dead bull, I said they 
could take all the meat if they liked, whereupon they professed 
themselves highly delighted, and set to work while my boys 
chopped out the tusk. 

Two days afterwards the spokesman of the party — he who had 
refused to go to Makombi with me — turned up at the camp, 
accompanied by four other boys bringing a present, and informed 
me that he was willing to take a message to Makombi. This 
change of front set me wondering as to the cause, but I arrived 
at no conclusion, even after interrogating the boy himself — he had 
merely changed his mind ! Eventually I decided to employ him, 
paying two rupees down and promising eight more on his return 
if he took a message to Makombi to the effect that I wished 
to shoot in the Barue country, and asking if he would supply 
a guide and thirty porters, and let me know what I should have 
to pay for the permission. Further, I said that if we came to 
terms, on leaving the country I would present him with my 
10-bore rifle and all cartridges I had left To this the boy agreed, 
and took his departure. I have not space to dwell upon the 
incidents of my stay in this district, during which I enjoyed fairly 
good sport with elephants, though I found it hard work, as, 
having been much hunted, they had become wary, and travelled 
great distances. 

I will briefly relate one other adventure with these animals, and 
then proceed to the events which led to my flight from the country. 
We were one day spooring a herd of ten or twelve elephants, 
principally cows, but with a fair-sized bull among them; these 
were joined or followed by three larger bulls, which an hour later 
turned out by themselves, and went off at right angles to the 
course held by the herd. We followed the bulb, which soon 
headed back in the direction whence we had come; then turning 
west, ran right on to our spoor where we had followed the herd, 
and catching the taint, became alarmed, and turning short made 
off at a quick pace in the direction taken by the herd, thus having 
described a circle in the bush. They soon slowed down, and 
we gained steadily on them, till at length I sighted an elephant 
right ahead, standing under a tree; it looked a small beast for 
either of the three bulls whose spoor we had been following, 
so I had a look with my glasses, and found that it was an under- 
sized cow. It was disappointing, but there could be no mistake ; 
we had been spooring three bulls, and here in front of us was an 
insignificant cow. By climbing a tree we made out ten others — 
one slightly larger than the rest — standing in thickish bush full 
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of leaf; and we realised that the bulls had led us on to the herd 
we had at first followed. Although the spoor was fresh, we could 
see nothing of the animals themselves; I therefore decided to 
try and get nearer to the best beast in the herd, so as to examine 
his tusks, knowing that the size of an elephant is absolutely no 
criterion of that of the tusks he carries. Close to the elephants 
was a stretch of grass jungle, full of heavily - foliaged bushes 
and scattered thorn scrub, towards which, the wind being in our 
favour, I commenced to work my way, with the intention of 
approaching the herd under its cover. While I was advancing 
from bush to bush, watching the herd on my left front, Dolambi 
pulled at my tunic, at the same time pointing ahead to the edge of 
the jungle. I just caught sight of an object moving in that direc- 
tion and saw the bushes waving, when Dolambi said, * Come on, 
quick, that was a big bull ! " We had no doubt overlooked this 
beast all the time, as he stood in the shade of the bush. I ran 
forward and entered the jungle on his spoor, holding my rifle 
in front ready for instant use, and suddenly found myself at close 
quarters, I being on one side of a thick bush and he on the other. 
He had been listening, and though our advance had been silent, 
had no doubt heard us ; at any rate, before I could get my rifle 
up, he was round and off, vanishing in the bush. 

Again I ran on, determined to stick to him if possible till he 
reached better ground, and once more came up with him ; and the 
bush being thinner, I could indistinctly make out two more 
elephants in front of him. I could see that the jungle was much 
less dense, small open spaces appearing here and there; so 
watching my opportunity, I slipped out wide of him through the 
bush and gained a narrow, open space, across which he would 
pass if he held his present course. The two bulls strode past, 
not twenty yards from me, but I let them go, for although full- 
grown their tusks were small. As the big bull came along, 
broadside, I raised my rifle, but before I got a sight on his 
shoulder he suddenly spun round, facing us and spreading his 
ears. It was a critical moment, for the huge beast was not over 
twenty yards from us, and thinking that at such close quarters 
the 10-bore was the best weapon, I handed the double 12 to 
Dolambi, and took the big rifle. The elephant now advanced, 
swinging his trunk and treading as gingerly as if he suspected 
a pitfall. I don't think he had seen us yet ; but it was a case 
of "he who hesitates is lost," for the first movement we made 
must betray us, as we stood in comparatively open ground. 
Cautiously I raised my rifle, but he caught the movement in- 
stantly; his ears came forward, his trunk outstretched, emitted 
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a shrill, brassy scream, and he was in his stride, when lowering 
my rifle I fired into his chest, aiming for the heart; the recoil 
of the rifle spun me round, but I saw that the bull backed on 
to his haunches, uttering a bellowing roar. Regaining his feet, 
he broke back into the bush, not, however, before I had seized 
my 12-bore from Dolambi and pulled both triggers, aiming for his 
shoulder as he offered a broadside ; but there were only two clicks 
— the rifle had not been loaded 1 He did not go far, however, and 
I managed to keep fairly close as he crashed through the jungle 
for ioo yards, then suddenly pulled up on the edge, blood stream- 
ing from his uplifted trunk ; and giving his huge head a vicious 
shake, till his ears rattled again, he fell to the ground dead. 
Not till he was down did I have time to reflect on the incident 
of the unloaded rifle and the narrow margin by which a tragic 
scene had been averted ; but it then came to my mind when 
I remembered that actually as the elephant turned on us I was 
still holding, and intended to use, the 12-bore (an unloaded rifle !), 
and that I only changed it at the last moment because of some 
doubt as to its efficacy in stopping the charge of a big bull at 
a few paces distant. 

I will not apportion any blame in the matter, though convinced 
the weapon had been tampered with, for I never omit to load 
my rifles on leaving camp, doing it automatically in fact. The 
left tusk of this bull weighed over 50 lbs., the right, being badly 
broken, about 10 lbs. less. On cutting out the heart, we found my 
bullet had passed through the centre. We afterwards cut out of 
his neck, between the ears, the broken blade of a spear 4^ inches 
long and si inches wide at the broadest part, where it was broken 
off. 

Returning towards camp, we met a party of seven armed natives. 
Seeing them before they made us out, and thinking to get some 
information, I told Dolambi to hail them, which he did, though 
unwillingly; but when they looked in our direction on hearing 
the shout, they scattered through the forest; and I have often 
wondered how much of my later misfortunes might be attributed 
to my action on this occasion. 
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RETURN TO THE HEAD CAMP 

Return to the Mwaredsi — Messenger does not return — Dolambi's bull — We lose our way 
— A startling occurrence — Endeavour to reach camp — A miserable night — Bushbuck 
shot — A looted camp — Lose photographs and butterflies — Find no clue — Camera 
and rook-rifle recovered — Study the situation — Flight decided upon — Visit the Injeji 
kraal — No evidence — A night watch— Flight — Tusks stolen — Another night watch — 
Shadowed — More elephants' spoor — Return to head camp — Boys desert — Reported 
dead — Faithful Chipondeni — Kindness of Mr. Ross — A suspicious circumstance — 
Dolambi's desertion — He thought me "bewitched" — Shuaoga paid off— A capitfo 
from Beira — Attack of fever — Alone in camp — My visitor — Chipondeni returns — 
News of elephants — Elands shot — A record Iichtenstein — My visitor again — Follow 
herd of elephants — Wound a cow — Change of position — That cow again — Hit a bull 
— Very hard luck — Flagging energies — A young bull — Disappointment. 

THE messenger I sent to Makombi was now long overdue, but 
the fact caused me little or no uneasiness, as I intended to 
break up camp within a few days under any circumstances, and 
had almost forgotten the incident of the meeting with the armed 
natives, and their evident disinclination to be seen or recognised. 
But the matter was soon brought vividly to my recollection. I 
had set out one morning, accompanied by Dolambi and my volun- 
teer, who hitherto had been willing, but on this occasion was little 
disposed to go — at least, it seemed so to me. We had been all 
day on elephants' spoor, and coming up with them late in the 
afternoon, had killed a bull and cow, the former having been shot 
by Dolambi. Soon after the last had fallen we heard five shots in 
the forest, about a mile to the north-west, which we thought was 
some white man shooting, as it was a breech-loading rifle. Dolambi 
wanted me to reply, but I thought it imprudent to do so, and as it 
was too late to return to camp, we prepared to pass the night by 
the elephants, which had fallen within 150 yards of each other. 
Just before dark, while the boys were getting wood and lighting a 
fire, I climbed the ridge behind to get a view of Gorongoza, in 
order to make certain where we were, neither Dolambi nor I 
feeling at all confident on the subject As I turned to come down 
I distinctly saw a native creeping towards me, on the edge of 
a strip of bush, then disappear behind a boulder about midway 
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between us. Instantly it flashed into my mind that there was 
mischief brewing, and holding my rifle ready for use in a moment, 
I ran forward to the boulder, climbed up it, and looked cautiously 
over. Two black figures stood on the edge of the bush, but they 
saw me and dived into the forest as I threw up my rifle — not with 
immediate intention of using it, but to warn any skulking native 
who might be watching me that I was prepared to do so. When 
I returned I took Dolambi into my confidence, telling him that I 
believed these natives — who I had no longer any doubt had been 
spying our movements and prowling round the camp ever since we 
arrived — were trying to steal the ivory and worry us out of the 
country, and asking him if he thought it would be better to make 
our way back to camp, if we could, or remain where we were, 
keeping alternate watches. My idea was to hide in the bush near 
the carcass of the bull, and give these prowlers a lesson from my 
rifle if, thinking we had left, they should come to the carcass ; but 
Dolambi was for going back, as he thought that a planned attack 
might be put into execution if we slept away, and all my things be 
stolen. The other boy had so little to say that some suspicion of 
him crossed my mind, and led me to ask which he would prefer to 
do, return to camp or remain. "Remain here," he said; so I 
replied, " No, we will try and get back." He was not to be caught, 
however, for he assented, and after cutting off some meat and a 
piece of the cow's trunk, we struck south, in which direction, 
roughly, we knew that our camp lay, though we had the very 
haziest idea of our whereabouts; and after struggling through 
forest, bush, and grass jungle, and over stony ridges till midnight, 
we reached a small stream, which we all thought we recognised 
as one we had crossed on the day we followed the single-tusked 
elephant bull. Afterwards we failed to verify this, and before long 
became so hopelessly lost amongst a number of stony gorges that 
after all we had to camp till dawn. Shortly after reaching this 
place it commenced to rain, so we were soon wet through ; and 
when, after a miserably wet night, we crawled out of our retreat at 
dawn and clambered up to the highest point we could see, we 
realised that we were too low down on the range, for below us ran 
the river (Mupe ?), below the junction of the Mupe and Sansi. We 
made for it, and on the bank I shot a bushbuck ram, so we lit a 
fire and cooked some of the meat, as I was uncommonly hungry, 
having eaten nothing since 4.30 a.m. on the previous day, when I 
had disposed of about Jib. of ufa porridge and a "chunk" of 
elephant's trunk. 

An hour later we reached the spot where we had first halted, 
on the Sansi, close to where the single-tusked bull fell, and as we 
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approached the camp I, at any rate, felt lighter in heart, little 
dreaming what was in store. Drawing nearer, I saw there was no 
smoke of a camp-fire, and when at last we were in sight of the 
spot, there was no sign of life about the place ; and it was with a 
faster beating heart that I advanced towards my little waterproof- 
sheet tent, holding my rifle ready. Not a soul was in sight, the 
American-cloth "fly" hung loosely in ribbons, its corner pegs 
being pulled up, my blankets were gone, ammunition box opened 
and contents stolen, together with my rook-rifle and the rifle I 
confiscated from the thieving gang at Thirst Camp. But far worse 
than this, all the ivory — with the exception of the single tusk of 
the big bull — which I reckoned at between 580 and 600 lbs., had 
been dug up and carried off, also my cash-box containing medicines 
and about twenty rupees, over ten dozen undeveloped £-plate 
negatives, and three dozen unexposed films, my £-plate camera, 
two cigarette boxes containing over 400 specimens of Lepidoptera, 
and several odds and ends, all of which must be reckoned as 
valuable, seeing that when hunting in the interior one never takes 
anything useless. My butterfly-net, a belt and pouch containing 
nine cartridges for my 12-bore, an axe, a spare water-bottle, and 
the cover of my Metford rifle had apparently escaped notice, as 
also the big tusk which I had not buried with the others but laid 
in the river under big stones. I found further that three mfumbas 
belonging to my boys and an old bark-cloth blanket had been 
left behind, which made it appear that the camp had not been 
looted by my own boys, who would surely have taken their 
mfumbas, even if they did consider that the possession of my two 
Belgian blankets warranted them in discarding their own bark- 
cloth covering. Besides this, it would have been impossible for 
them to remove the ivory without assistance, unless they had 
carried it off little by little, and hidden it in the bush. It was 
certainly difficult to understand how strangers could have known 
where the ivory was buried, and yet if my boys had disclosed the 
secret, why had they not pointed out where the big tusk lay? 
The only clue we obtained — and it was unimportant — was the 
discovery of a raw eland -hide sandal ; this had been dropped 
about a hundred yards along the track apparently taken by the 
raiders, which ran in a north-easterly direction from camp. None 
of my boys had worn sandals. Subsequently I was lucky enough 
to recover my rook-rifle and the camera, which had been dropped 
in the long grass, but I would have lost these twice over could I 
have recovered my ivory, negatives, and butterflies. I felt sorry 
for Dolambi, the poor chap seemed overcome, and though, as I 
have shown, a plucky fellow, yet the idea of hidden danger took 
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all the energy and dash out of him, and filled him with appre- 
hension, not to say fear. We were certainly in an awkward pre- 
dicament, but I sat down and studied the situation from every 
point, and in half an hour arrived at a decision. There was 
evidently no chance of recovering my things, unless we could find 
any more lying near the camp, so that to remain longer was 
useless as well as unwise, in the event of there being any serious 
rising, or any organised scheme to get rid of me. Besides, I was 
practically out of ammunition until I could reach the head camp, 
my stock consisting of eleven 10-bore, eighteen 12-bore, twenty 
Metford, and thirty-eight rook-rifle cartridges ; while we were 
without covering, medicines, or food. My companions, too, were 
demoralised. Flight, therefore, was the only alternative, but I 
resolved first to go to the Injeji kraal, in the hope of getting a 
couple of carriers, and finding out whether, as I suspected, the 
messenger I sent to Makombi was implicated in the raid. We 
carefully hid what little was left us in the bush, and taking all 
three rifles set out for the village. There I received what might 
have been either confirmation of my suspicions in the shape of 
circumstantial evidence, or absolutely no evidence at all ; we found 
no menfolk whatever at the kraal, but the women were quietly 
pursuing their usual avocations, and in answer to my query said 
that the men had been summoned by Gouveia, and had left four 
days previously, while the messenger I had sent to Makombi had 
not returned. I endeavoured to persuade two of the women to 
help carry our things, but they refused. I had half a mind to go 
on to Gouveia, but I knew the boys would not agree to accompany 
me, and it was doubtful if I should get any assistance there ; 
besides which I did not know what might be the bearing of the 
natives through whose villages we should pass. On my return to 
the deserted camp, I arranged to have all my things taken about 
two miles down the river, where Dolambi and the other boy were 
to await me ; it being my intention to hide in the bush and watch 
during the night for the return of the raiders, in case they should 
come back for what they had left I watched in vain ; but they 
would have met with a warm reception if they had come, and 
* wigs would have been on the green " in the morning ! When I 
rejoined my boys we commenced our flight, Dolambi taking the 
big tusk, while the spare boy and I divided the rest of the things 
between us; we had made a search for several hundred yards 
round our old camp before leaving, but had discovered nothing 
more, so I went away over £300 poorer than I came. My plan 
was to strike the Sena-Mapanda footpath as soon as possible, 
knowing we were not likely to be interfered with on this well- 
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beaten track; but I first intended to visit the carcasses of the 
two elephants whose tusks we had not chopped out, in the hope 
that we should still find them intact. On reaching the drift on 
the Sansi, I hid our loads in the bush, and taking two rifles and 
an axe, and accompanied by both boys, proceeded to where the 
dead elephants lay. My worst fears were confirmed on seeing the 
remains of two large fires still smouldering, and the tusks gone ; 
we had doubtless been watched, and as soon as we left the 
carcasses had been attacked, and the tusks cut out ! Furious with 
anger I searched the bush around, but to no purpose, so cutting 
off the best of the two tails — which the thieves had not taken — 
we hurried back to the river, and resumed our loads. We had 
rough country to pass through, and it may be relied upon that we 
kept a sharp look-out; that we were watched the whole time is 
certain, for twice I saw natives in the bush in front, but not before 
we were ourselves seen. Once I hurried their departure with a 
bullet, for I had made up my mind to use my rifle, with the 
straightest powder I had, on the first lurking scoundrel that gave 
me a chance. Those who have never been placed in a similar 
position may deprecate such a course as murderous. And I 
admit that I entertained nothing but feelings of bitter hostility 
and revenge towards the scoundrels who had treated me thus, and 
would have considered it a good act could I but have turned a few 
of them " heels up." 

About 9 p.m. we reached a stream where we thought of camping, 
but I decided to fill our water-bottle and march for another half- 
hour, in case this stream should be watched. We then camped in 
a patch of bush, where we made a small fire and cooked some 
meat By this means we nearly ran into the danger we wished to 
avoid, for about two hours later I distinctly heard the chopping of 
wood, and saw the glimmer of a fire amongst the trees. I made 
Dolambi build a big fire, and we all climbed into the lower 
branches of a large tree, where the two boys slept, and I kept my 
watch on the firelit circle, for the loss of my things preyed so much 
on my mind that, tired though I was, and even had the mosquitoes 
left me alone, I could not have slept. We had each taken an 
mfumba with us, but they were of little use in a tree, while my 
mosquito-curtain was so torn as to be useless until repaired ; thus 
the night passed, and when the first light appeared in the sky we 
clambered down, cooked a hasty breakfast, and moved on again. 
Close to the Nanduwi we struck the footpath, and found the spoor 
of a party of twenty or thirty natives travelling west ; they may 
have been innocent, but I connected them in my mind with the 
wood-chooping and camp-fire, and was suspicious. On the bank 
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of the river we cut the spoor of ten or eleven elephants, apparently 
cows, but the sight in no way soothed the bitter feelings in my 
heart We scarcely halted throughout the day, but dragged 
wearily along, mile after mile, our feet moving in a mechanical 
manner, till we reached the edge of the marsh, about two hours 
after dark on the second day. It was dull travelling, for I could 
not get a word out of Dolambi, and but few from his companion, 
who wore a surly look from daylight to dark. We camped for the 
night on rising ground, and kept a fire burning, the smoke of 
which, though trying to the eyes, held most of the mosquitoes at 
bay. 

In the morning, instead of crossing the Urema at our old spot, 
we held the footpath across the Kulamedzi, reaching the Urema 
drift, below the Mwaredsi, about 5 p.m. With some difficulty we 
persuaded the villagers on the other bank to send a canoe across, 
and an hour later we entered the kraal of the headman Jim, who 
had undertaken to look after my camp during my absence. Start- 
ling news awaited me here, the natives saying that my camp-guard 
had deserted, but that Jim and the faithful Chipondeni were there, 
the latter having returned from Beira with a " headman from the 
Government," who had orders to collect porters. " But," they said, 
" everyone thinks the white man is dead ; we all heard you were 
killed!" Before leaving for camp — for I could not rest till I 
reached it — the women regaled me on a meal of pumpkin and ufa 
porridge and a calabash of palm-wine, my boys being similarly 
entertained ; then, accompanied by a lad, who volunteered to carry 
some of the things, we set out on the last stage of our journey, 
reaching camp about 10.30 p.m. — the big fire, the tent, the museum 
shed, and the familiar spot itself looking welcome after all we had 
undergone. I found Jim and Chipondeni with five other boys at 
the camp ; Chipondeni having returned with a letter from Mr. A. 
Carnegie Ross, British Vice-Consul at Beira, to whom and the 
Acting Governor at that port I can never feel sufficiently grateful 
for their assistance. The former gentleman sent a few supplies, 
and had represented my case to the Acting Governor, who cordially 
responding, had sent a capitto with instructions to obtain porters 
to carry my loads to Fontesvilla. I had hoped to find that the 
boys who had fled from my last camp had turned up here, but 
Chipondeni knew nothing about them ; he said, however, that the 
boys belonging to their gang, who had formed part of the camp 
guard, having heard a report one morning " from some Gorongoza 
natives " that I and my party had been killed, cleared out the same 
night I am now of opinion that either my boys being driven, or 
having fled, from the camp when it was attacked, returned to the 
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Mwaredsi and persuaded their friends to clear out with them, or 
that they themselves looted the camp, hiding the spoil in the bush, 
and then communicating with their friends at the head camp, who 
invented the story of the Gorongoza natives' report as an excuse 
for clearing out, and joined their comrades, helping to carry away 
the spoil. The next morning the heaviest blow of all fell on me, 
for when I awoke I found that Dolambi had deserted during the 
night, an act which struck me as mean and thankless, not to say 
cowardly, for he knew I now had most need of my old and tried 
followers. Ever since the day we discovered the looted camp he 
had been depressed and sullen, but I had not remonstrated, think- 
ing it would pass off, though on more than one occasion he told 
me I was "bewitched," and that he would come to grief if he 
remained. His loss affected me deeply, for there seemed to exist 
a bond of sympathy between us — our keen love of wild sport ; and 
many were the privations we had shared together in pursuit of it, 
many the tight places we had been in together, and extricated our- 
selves therefrom by mutual assistance. It was more the manner 
than the actual fact of his leaving me which I felt so much, for he 
knew that as I so thoroughly understood his superstitious nature, I 
should have allowed him to go, even though I should regret losing 
him. I at one time thought of taking Shuanga (the one boy left 
of the gang that had deserted, and who had accompanied me from 
the last camp) down to Beira, and bringing him before Mr. Ross, 
in hopes of getting information that would lead to our discovering 
those who had stolen my property ; but I abandoned the idea, and 
having ascertained where his village was, paid him and sent him 
away. It would have been impossible to keep him under constant 
guard, and he would have certainly found a means of escape. 
Another difficulty presented itself, for the capit&o who had been 
sent, presumably with instructions to obtain porters for me, ex- 
pressed his inability to get them, saying that they would not leave 
their homes in such troublous times. I therefore had to talk 
plainly, assuring him that I should certainly report the matter to 
the Governor when I reached Beira. This threat spurred him to 
fresh exertions, and he again set out to try and hunt up porters, 
while I despatched Chipondeni to the various kraals, giving him a 
rupee for each porter he brought 

During the day I had all my trophies out, and overhauled 
and dried them ; it was well I did so, as some time elapsed ere I 
could again attend to them. I have made incidental references 
to attacks of fever, knowing how monotonous would be the 
reiteration of even such brief entries on the subject as my diary 
contained. As a rule, a good day after elephants, with its 
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attendant pleasures and excitements, sufficed to ward off anything 
worse than feverish symptoms ; but I had long been storing in 
my system the germs of a serious attack. Long-continued exer- 
tions on the very meanest of fare — constant exposure to rain, to 
the torrid heat of midday, the chills and dews of night, and the 
miasmatic vapours of the marshes; the losses I had sustained, 
the desertion of my boys, and the difficulties which surrounded 
me in my present situation — all combined to bring on the attack 
'which commenced this evening when I was alone. 

During the next three days I endured a lifetime of suffering. 
It poured with rain unceasingly — a steady, sulky sort of down- 
pour, without pretence of clearing up for a moment All this 
time I lay in my cot, listening to the roar of the river, and the 
monotonous plashing of the drops from the trees on the flooded 
ground and the board-like canvas of the tent My whole system 
racked with fever, without blankets enough to keep me warm, 
let alone to produce the necessary perspiration ; half the time 
delirious and unable to eat, drink, or sleep. I remember on the 
second night waking from a fitful doze and a horrid dream, 
and hearing someone, or something, pottering about among the 
few kitchen utensils which lay outside. I got hold of my loaded 
rifle and peered out, drawing back the tent-flap so that the glare 
of the little fire I kept in my tent might cast a faint light on the 
darkness and the flood outside, and there I saw the gaunt form 
of a hyaena staring in at the tent-door; doubtless he thought 
he had a sure thing on, but pattered away through the water 
when he saw that I had more than a kick left in me. Never was 
anyone so welcome as Chipondeni when he at last turned up with 
twelve boys ; and as I was already feeling better, his arrival put 
new life into me. 

He reported that a herd of elephants had been drinking at 
the river about three miles below camp, and had gone through 
the forest in a southerly direction. I was not feeling up to a 
long day's elephant spooring, let alone tackling the beast after- 
wards, so I did not even go to see the spoor lest I should be 
tempted against my better judgment 

It rained again sharply at night, but was fine in the morning, 
so I took Chipondeni and two other boys and set out south-east, 
in the direction we had heard elephants during the night We 
hit off their spoor— that of five bulls — about two miles south 
of the Inkaya ; but I found I was unable to keep up the pace 
necessary to put us on terms with them, so had to abandon 
the attempt and return to camp. I was knocked up as it was, 
but the exertion did me good, and drove the fever out 
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During the two following days I secured a good eland bull and 
cow, a magnificent Lichtenstein bull, an oribi, and a bushbuck. 
The Lichtenstein had a grand pair of horns, 2of inches in length ; 
but unluckily I put the skull into the river at night to clean it, 
and a hyaena walked it off. I regretted this the more as they were 
the longest Lichtenstein horns I secured. 

Before long some of the villagers from down the river paid 
a visit and asked me to get them some meat; but though we 
came up with elephants, I had bad luck. There were about thirty 
in the herd, and we followed their spoor from the Pirioto to the 
Mwanza river, coming up with them after three hours' tracking 
in fairly open bush and forest, about a quarter of a mile from a bed 
of reeds bordering the river. We were too near the wind, how- 
ever, when we sighted them, and had to work round and approach 
from another quarter, Chipondeni carrying the io-bore, and one 
of the likeliest-looking of my new crowd with the Metford, 
accompanying me. But, as I have said, luck was against me, for 
just as we were making, as we thought, a successful advance, three 
elephants which we had overlooked in a thickish patch of bush 
sailed out, flourishing their trunks, and made towards the herd. 
Evidently they were but slightly alarmed, for when they joined 
the herd they pulled up, many of the others facing about and 
testing the wind with upraised trunks. In a few moments they 
began to move off, and I made an attempt to run in, keeping 
carefully under cover of the bushes, as the ground was rather open. 
I was, perhaps, a hundred yards behind, when something alarmed 
them in earnest, and the herd, separating into two lots, made 
off at a cracking pace, kicking up a cloud of dust ; one lot started 
for the river, while the other, running wide off but parallel with 
them for a little distance, wheeled and broke back. This gave 
me a chance, and running towards them, I endeavoured to cut 
them off. As I drew up, however, they quickened their pace, 
shuffling up a cloud of red dust, through which it was almost 
impossible to pick and choose ; but when about thirty yards from 
them I took the io-bore and gave the nearest a bullet near the 
shoulder. To my surprise, she dropped on the spot, but not dead, 
as she struggled to rise. Of course, the fool of a boy who 
had my Metford was shirking yards behind, and before the old 
single 10 was reloaded the cow was up and away after the others, 
trumpeting loudly. They now ran through thick bush, where I 
lost sight of them, and in which I fancy they pulled up for a few 
moments, for when I passed through it into the thinner forest 
beyond, I saw them entering a second patch of jungle, not more 
than fifty yards ahead. 
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I was feeling weak after my last dose of fever, and the weight 
of the rifle told upon me, for I could hardly run as I crossed the 
open and dived into the thicket where the last of the elephants 
disappeared. Pushing through the bush, I found myself at the 
heels of the rearmost elephant, which was going at a quick walk, 
but I had not bargained for the change of position which took 
place, when I saw the brute's head where a moment before her tail 
bad been ; she must have heard me, for she came round like light- 
ning, with her ears spread and trunk outstretched, the tip twisting 
about as if feeling where I was. I stood fast lest she should make 
me out ; at length she turned and resumed her course through the 
bush. I had not done with her yet, however, for as I was moving 
along more cautiously than ever, my eyes fixed on the track and 
the dorsal ridges of two or three elephants in front, I was aware 
of a movement in the bush on my left, and pulled up. Just over 
the top of a green " mapoza " tree I made out the upper part of 
an elephant's head and ears ; she stood at a slight angle, and I 
believe that had I taken another step forward — which would have 
put me clear of the tree — she would have been on to me, when 
my chances of escape would have been nil. As I stood like an 
image behind the tree she turned full towards me, and advanced 
in a hesitating manner, till with her outstretched trunk she could 
have reached me ; but she seemed suspicious, for she backed 
directly, then blowing with a rattling noise through her trunk, she 
advanced a second time, treading gingerly. Just when I began to 
think I should have to shoot, she gave a trumpet and broke away 
to one side through the bush. Running in the direction in which 
I heard elephants moving, I saw one crossing in front, and though 
I only got a snapshot, I felt that I was not far off the right place. 
Throwing the rifle to Chipondeni to reload, as the elephant crashed 
away in the bush, I had not run far when I saw a huge beast in 
front, standing broadside, listening, and exposing the temple-shot 
at less than twenty yards; but for the second time this day the 
wretch who carried my Metford was shirking, was not even in 
sight, so seizing the 10-bore, I took steady aim at the bull's 
temple, and pulled trigger. The hammer fell, but that was all — 
Chipondeni had forgotten, in the excitement, to reload, and in 
silence the bull wheeled and disappeared. The elephants now left 
the bush, though when we once more got on open ground we only 
saw five, one being the big bull — the remainder, with the cow I 
first knocked over, had probably gone out at the upper end of the 
jungle. As a last chance I told Chipondeni to run and try to 
head them, while I laboured along and gathered my flagging 
energies for a final spurt; but in vain, the boy only partially 
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succeeded in heading the elephants, which passed at about fifty- 
yards, and though I took a kneeling shot, and hit the bull, he 
went off none the worse, and I made no attempt to follow. 
Chipondeni, however, sighted the elephant I wounded in the bush, 
going off by himself at a slow walk, and called to me ; as we ran 
up to him he stopped and faced round, but, poor beast, he was too 
nearly done to charge, and on getting another bullet, recoiled a 
few paces, threw his trunk aloft, and fell with a crash. He was 
a young bull with tusks of 25 and 27 lbs., and was all I had to 
show for this day of chances ; it was the hardest luck that I did 
not bag the big bull, for he carried over 100 lbs. of ivory. 
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BEFORE leaving this camp I had another day on the back 
ranges after elephants, but with still less success, for after 
following the herd for five hours on an excessively hot day, they 
winded us in thick bush and bolted without my seeing them. I 
may here mention a somewhat singular incident of this day's 
spooring. We were following the herd through heavy forest, and 
the spoor led us to the bank of a deep ravine, up which it turned, 
where we checked for a while ; we had then scattered, each trying 
to pick up the spoor, when across the ravine, about 150 yards 
lower down, we heard a loud and distinct cry, but of such a 
peculiar nature that we could not agree as to what animal made 
it. Chipondeni and I alone believed it was an elephant — three of 
the spare boys said it was a lion, one a baboon, and the other a 
buffalo ! As I had never heard of baboons in this range — they 
seem confined to the western slopes — I am sure it was not one of 
these animals, nor do I think it was a buffalo. The sound was far 
more like the hoarse grunt of a lion, but I neither saw nor heard 
lions in this range, all game — with the exception of elephants — 
being too scarce to afford a living for a lion. I am convinced that 
the beast we heard was an elephant — for there is no quadruped in 
the world that produces such varied sounds — although we certainly 
failed to find the spoor; while looking for it Chipondeni indeed 
assured me he heard a branch crack in the forest ahead, but after 
wasting half an hour, we abandoned the search. 

309 
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Returning to camp, close to a rough, stony spruit, which ran off 
from the Piri, about three miles from my tent, I came on an old 
buffalo bull, lying amongst thorn bushes about forty yards distant 
— at least, I saw him just as he stood up and stared at me, his 
broad, wet muzzle stretched forward, and his heavy horns lying 
back against his shoulders. I wished for my camera, for never 
was there a better chance of " taking" one of these animals. As I 
had no intention of shooting him, I stooped to pick up a stone, at 
the same time keeping my eyes on him and my rifle handy. In 
doing so, I caught sight of a moving object in front, 130 yards 
distant; it was only a glimpse, for it disappeared amongst the 
bushes, but I felt sure it was an eland. Fortunately the buffalo 
now lumbered off, and I crept on hands and knees for about 
twenty yards to rather better cover; the wary beasts, however, 
had seen the buffalo move, and were alert, looking round in all 
directions for the suspected danger. At first I made out ten cows, 
for they stood in thick bush, but in a little while three or four 
moved out into more open ground, and I saw a magnificent bull 
standing some twenty yards behind, under a thorn tree. I lost no 
time in firing, using a 5 70- grain hollow Metford bullet The bull 
sprang eight feet clear of the ground, then dashed straight for me, 
followed by the cows ; directly they caught sight of me the troop 
split, four cows passing behind me, and the bull — which I knew 
could not go far — and seven cows crossing in front through thick 
bush. 

I had reloaded the right barrel, and now gave a bullet each to 
two fine cows, one in the lot behind me, the other amongst those 
in front ; this was a sharp bit of shooting, for I heard both bullets 
" clop " loudly. I then ran after the bull. The troop, however, 
had run together again, and I sighted them for a moment in low*, 
thick scrub, going hard and leaping splendidly over the bushes ; 
they crossed the creek, and as they ran out on the other side I 
counted only eight, so knew my wounded beasts had turned out, 
and I let these others go. Returning to try and pick up the 
spoor, I saw one of the wounded cows standing in low bush about 
200 yards distant, across the spruit, the rays of the setting sun 
shining brilliantly on her dun hide. I fired at her, when she ran 
fifty yards into the open, and fell dead. The second cow had 
fallen in the bush a hundred yards from where I fired, but the bull 
had gone down a ravine, throwing blood on both sides of the 
spoor, and we found him lying close to the river ; he was a perfect 
specimen of this most beautiful antelope, which — though lacking 
the stateliness of the koodoo, and the dauntless bearing of the 
sable — surpasses all others in beauty of form. The horns 
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measured 27 inches, with a basal circumference of 12 inches ; both 
cows carried fairly good heads. 

I cannot more fittingly close this narrative than by relating the 
last adventure which befell me before my departure for the coast, 
copying from my hunting diary written the following day : — 

"Yesterday (Saturday) I had an exciting encounter with two 
lions, thus winding up my adventures in this district My loads 
were all packed, but the complement of porters being incom- 
plete, I took a blanket and provisions, and, accompanied by 
Chipondeni and a few other boys, set out up the river with the 
intention of camping somewhere above where I shot the elands, 
and spending this day (Sunday) in the jungles to the north-east 
of the Piri, in hopes of coming across elephants. I had been busy 
taking butterflies in the morning and packing up loads afterwards, 
so we did not set out till four p.m., when the heat was less intense, 
the sky having clouded over, and a thunderstorm working up in 
the south-east. 

" We followed the old elephant-path up the river, along which 
I and my boys had tramped so often that it had become a broad, 
well - beaten footpath. Occasionally we heard lions in this 
direction, but as I had experienced such bad luck with these 
beasts — having only secured two for the whole trip — I did not 
give a thought to a meeting with the wary brutes. This was 
no excuse for leaving camp without a rifle in my hand, all my 
weapons being in their covers, unloaded, and carried by the boys, 
even though I admit having thought there was as much chance 
of meeting a lion or a bull elephant when walking down Pall 
Mall in broad daylight, as on this constantly travelled footpath. 
An oribi, carrying the best head I ever saw, saved the situation, 
and tempted me to break the rule that I would only fire at an 
elephant or a lion, but before I dragged my Metford out and 
loaded one barrel, the little antelope was bounding away amongst 
the trees on a distant ridge, performing those leaps which add 
such charm to the movements of these creatures. Thinking I might 
pick him up again over the ridge, I told the boys to go on to 
the stony spruit where I shot the elands, and wait, thus making 
an arrangement which could not have been improved, had I 
known exactly what was to happen. Luckily I did not see 
the oribi again, so I walked along the bank of the spruit to where 
the footpath crossed, and met the boys, resuming my place at 
their head, but now carrying my rifle, still loaded in the right 
barrel only. 

"On the other side of the creek, after ascending the bank, 
the ground was more open, a few thorn bushes dotted about 
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to the left, and to the right patches of grass and bush fringing 
the creek, which here swept in a semicircle. I had scarcely taken 
a dozen paces when I saw something lying on the ground between 
two low bushes, about fifty yards in front of me. I thought it was 
a wart-hog, and said to Chipondeni, ' What 's that, a wart-hog ? ' 
He did not see it at first, then answered, ' No, it 's a log of wood/ 
which was confirmed by the other boys who pressed up to see 
what we were looking at. Now I knew every log and almost 
every stone on that track, so was certain that they were wrong, 
especially as at that moment I saw a tuft of hair, or, as I thought, 
some of the neck or back bristles of the wart-hog ; but to make 
certain, I told the boys to remain still, then crept forward under 
cover of a bush, on reaching which, and looking over, I saw a 
splendid male lion standing up, holding his head low, and 
watching my proceedings through the bush. Directly I stopped 
the old beast raised his head, and uttering a sound between a 
yawn and a grunt, turned rather more directly facing me. As 
I raised my rifle, forgetting the empty left barrel, I saw his lips 
twitch and curl upwards, and his red tongue sweep over them. 
Next moment, aiming for his shoulder, I pressed the trigger. At the 
shot he fell on his head, roaring tremendously, then rolled over 
on his side, tearing at the ground with extended claws and 
growling in a horrible fashion. 

"At the same moment a growl close on the left caused me 
to turn quickly, and I saw a lioness appear round the little bush, 
coming on at a round pace, her tail held stiffly, her head low, 
and neck outstretched, and a look of fury in her eyes as I shall 
never forget She was not looking at me apparently, but at the 
boys, who the instant they saw her coming chucked their loads 
and scattered in all directions. It was only when I swung round 
to try and get my sights on her that I remembered my left barrel 
was empty ; and as I lowered the weapon she caught the move- 
ment, faced round, and dropped flat on the ground, her head 
slightly raised, eyeing me with savage intensity and growling 
incessantly. I am sure she was within twenty feet, and I saw 
the puckered ridges on her forehead, the flattened ears, the 
glistening saliva dropping from the black jowl, and the flash 
of fire in her yellow eyes.* 

" I had now reloaded, but as the rifle snapped sharply to she 
sprang to her feet, and in a single bound gained the grass cover 
to my right, the snapshot I fired missing. On looking round, 

* Note. — This is no mere poetical idea, that a lion's eyes flash fire. I have many 
times seen, as it were, living fire scintillating in, and flashing oat from, the eyes of 
an angry lion. 
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I saw that the lion I left struggling, as I thought in his death- 
throes, had gone off; but I knew he could not be far, as scarcely 
three minutes had elapsed from the moment he dropped to the 
time when the lioness sprang off, so I at once took his spoor, 
which led straight into the grass where the lioness had dis- 
appeared. When I was a few yards in, he commenced growling, 
but as he made no attempt to charge or to creep away, I felt 
sure he was disabled, so advanced again cautiously, my rifle ready 
for instant use. I heard a deep moan of pain, a moment's silence, 
and with a coughing roar he came at me through the grass. 
Poor, gallant beast, it was a desperate attempt, for he was 
so hard hit as to be scarcely dangerous, as I could see by the 
clumsy manner in which he floundered through the grass — and 
he dropped dead to another bullet before he was half-way. 

" I now took the spoor of the lioness to the edge of the thick 
bush along the creek, where I lost it among the stones and grass ; 
but I had no intention of giving her up so easily, and clambered 
down into the creek, whereupon from some dark coign of vantage 
in the bush she treated me to a hoarse growl of defiance. The 
sun having nearly set, it was intensely dark in this bush, and 
although I am always game to take risks for the sake of a 
lion, it would have been too absurd to have crept into such a 
place before I could make out where she was, and this for the 
life of me I could not do. The boys refused to go round the 
back of the bush and drive her out, so I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to give her up, and she soon afterwards cleared out We 
hastily skinned the lion — which was a grand beast with full, 
dark yellow mane, fat, and in perfect condition ; its over-all 
length before skinning being 9 feet 11 inches, with a girth of 
54 inches behind the shoulder — and then hurried on to our 
camping ground. 

"We had expected fine weather after the storm, as a lovely rain- 
bow had arched the sky, but as I finished supper of ufa porridge 
and cold eland's brisket, the rain again fell sharply, and I knew 
we were in for an uncomfortable night Our camp was on sloping 
ground amongst scattered mapani trees, near the junction of the 
Mwaredsi and Inkaya, and about a mile beyond where I shot the 
lion. By ten the rain was falling in torrents, and soon our persons 
and our belongings were soaked through; my only protection 
being a single rug and a patched mosquito - curtain. I had 
cautioned the boys to keep the fires up, and have plenty of wood 
on hand, but with the inherent laziness of all Portuguese natives, 
they had neglected to do so ; and now, despite the storm, they 
were asleep and snoring. The roar of the elements soon became 
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intense — the two streams, swollen nearly bank high, rushed over 
their beds with the usual fury of mountain torrents in flood, till, 
joining forces, they leapt with a booming sound over a rocky 
ledge in a foaming cascade. The jungle of bamboos on the 
banks rustled harshly as the wind swept through them, the giant 
branches of the inchenga trees creaked and groaned weirdly, the 
wind blew in fierce gusts, the lightning shot arrows of blue flame 
athwart the sky, while the thunder crashed and pealed deafeningly, 
echoing through the gorges of the range. Sleep was out of the 
question so far as I was concerned, and about midnight I crept 
from under my soaking blanket to replenish the drowned embers 
of the fire. Suddenly the low, deep growl of a lion — that sup- 
pressed, dangerous growl that those know well who have heard 
these beasts under similar circumstances, a justly dreaded sound 
when heard on a pitch black night during a tropical storm — rolled 
along the ground, succeeded by several moments' silence ; then it 
came again, but so close it was difficult to believe that the beast 
was not actually within the camp circle. Even the thunder could 
not silence that voice, and I felt a momentary shudder, and wished 
we had a better fire. ' The lioness, I '11 bet/ I said to myself as 
I jumped up and woke the boys, and while they attended to the 
fire, got my rifle ready for emergencies. And now twice by the 
lightning's gleam I saw her for an instant, and once the flickering 
firelight shone on her pale form, but never a chance did I get of 
pulling trigger. Then she made a rush past within a few feet of 
us, and as I was stooping down, trying to make her out against 
the sky-line (for I could hear her growling a few feet away), she 
turned, and charged straight in amongst us, growling furiously, 
and striking out with her fore-paws. In the excitement I scarcely 
know what happened next, but the lioness apparently made for 
Chipondeni, who stood on my left, and catching up a fire-stick, let 
her have it square in the face, at the same moment that I fired 
into her. As I pulled trigger, however, she struck out with her 
paws, and swept the muzzle of the rifle down, knocking me back- 
wards — fortunately she did not follow up her advantage, being 
probably badly burnt, but retreated into the darkness growling 
incessantly. In the scuffle I hardly saw what became of the boys, 
but they had fled for the mapani trees, among which I had hung 
up the lion's skin to prevent it from sweating, and it was a long 
time before I could persuade them to come down. The brute did 
not trouble us more, having no relish for singed whiskers, and 
though she kept us on the alert by growling all night, never again 
came within about thirty yards. Towards dawn, when I was praying 
that she might remain, she cleared out, and as we could not find 
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her spoor beyond the stony spruit, and the boys refused to try and 
drive the creek, I had to abandon hope of bagging her. I am 
afraid I missed her when I fired, for we found no blood, though, 
so far as I can tell, when she struck the rifle down, and the shot 
was fired, the muzzle must have been almost, if not actually, 
against her breast. This morning (Sunday) I sent a boy back 
to camp with the lion's skin, and devoted the rest of the day to 
hunting the jungles north-east of the Piri for elephants, but was 
unsuccessful" Rain fell in torrents the whole time, and I hunted 
in only a shirt and tunic, a hat, and a pair of vel-schoens patched 
with elephant's ear; we did not get a single fresh spoor, and 
returned empty to camp. Four days elapsed before my com- 
plement of carriers turned up, during which I had no end of 
annoyance over the matter, a fact which serves to emphasise the 
unsatisfactory nature of the relations between the authorities and 
their native subjects in these parts; for it seems absurd that a 
messenger, sent by the Acting Governor at Beira, with orders to 
go to a well-populated district under Portuguese control, and 
there procure porters for a three days' journey, at a liberal rate 
of pay, should take exactly twenty-three days to get together the 
required number. At length, however, the day arrived when I 
was to bid good-bye to my old camp, and marching by way of 
Makaia through belts of forest and open dambo, we reached the 
village of Chakula on the Urema, where a knowing individual 
offered me six bad eggs — which I did not want — for two Martini- 
Henry cartridges, which I did not possess! Thence we crossed 
the Inyangombi, cutting our way through the dense reeds of a 
morass in which were holes of loathsome- looking water — the 
Chula and Lubiji rivers — reaching Sapasu at noon ; here we 
halted, for the heat was insufferable, but soon moved on, when 
we found that the place swarmed with red ants and mosquitoes. 
Halted for the night at Kumbwana's village, near the Dingadinga 
river, a branch of the Pungwe, and next morning when crossing 
the former I met with my last adventure. A dozen or so of my 
loads had been ferried across the muddy-looking stream in a frail 
canoe, and then I tried my luck ; but the craft was so awkwardly 
shaped, the distance from gunwale to gunwale being only fourteen 
inches, that though by this time I was about as thin as one well 
could be, I found it impossible to squeeze myself into so narrow 
a space, and had to kneel sideways on the tub-like bottom. Even 
the loads, except such as were long and narrow, would not go in, 
so I strapped my Metford over my shoulders, placed two rolls of 
zebra -skins at the bottom, together with three tusks, and two 
loads of head-masks and skulls 'thwartships on the gunwale, and 
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then shoved off; we already had a punter and three boys in the 
frail craft, when, just as we shot away from the bank, another fool 
must needs spring in, the consequence being that though the 
" way " we had on was not checked, a tremendous oscillation was 
set up, increased by our endeavours to steady her, so that when 
we were about twenty yards from the bank, the starboard gun* 
wale (up-stream side) dipped under, and over went the whole 
concern into the swift yellow water. All the boys swam to the 
Makaia side, but although I knew the river swarmed with crocodiles, 
I had no intention of trying another voyage, so swam over, and 
have reason to believe I did it in about record time ! It was a 
stiff swim — weighted as I was with cartridge-belt and a heavy 
double rifle — and not one which I would undertake for pleasure. 
This accident lost me an axe, two zebra-skins, thirteen pairs of 
various horns, three zebra, one eland, four oribi, one wart-hog, one 
roan antelope, and two buffalo masks, and five elephants' tails, as 
well as about 75 lbs. of ivory. This was indeed "rough," coming 
soon after my previous loss, but it was by no means the end of 
my misfortunes. 

It was after midnight when we crossed the Pungwe and reached 
Mapanda, having lost our way after dark amongst the swamps, 
which extend from the Dingadinga to the Pungwe. The water 
was over five feet deep in one of these, consequently many of the 
loads were wetted through ; but I fared better, as I made two 
hulking fellows of my gang shoulder me through. The water was 
thickly covered with duckweed, through which the boys forced 
their way with difficulty, while leeches abounded, and clouds of 
mosquitoes attacked us unmercifully. We saw large troops of 
waterbuck and zebra, and a few reedbuck, but at this time of the 
year (February), when the marsh is covered with rank grass, five 
or six feet high, game is difficult to make out I shot two water- 
buck bulls for my porters, all the meat of which they took with 
them. The following day we marched into Fontesvilla, where I 
paid off all my boys. I was sorry to part with Chipondeni, for he 
was such a thoroughly good, honest fellow, and quite devoted to 
me ; however, I " made his heart white " with many presents, and 
we parted with mutual regrets and good wishes. I sent nearly all 
my loads down to Beira by the river, but I trained down to the 
port, doing the distance — thirty-five miles as the crow flies — in six 
hours ! On my arrival I lost no time in calling upon Mr. Ross, 
the courteous British Consul, and thanked him personally for what 
he had done on my behalf; I also made a sworn statement in 
writing, giving the details of the raid upon my camp and the losses 
I sustained, and handed it to his Excellency the Governor, praying 
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that steps might be taken to discover the guilty. I was informed 
that the matter would have his Excellency's consideration, and 
that is the last I heard of it. I should have been better advised 
had I placed the case in the hands of Mr. Ross. My next duty 
was to case up all my trophies, and this done I had still some 
days at my disposal before the arrival of the S.S. Herzog, in which 
ship I had taken passage to Lorengo Marquez, as I had no fancy 
for going round in the Induna, a tub to which I have made 
previous reference. I therefore decided on a run up the line to 
" 28 mile peg/' on the chance of getting a shot at two lions which 
had lately been seen there, and thinking the trip might drive away 
the fever, which I felt coming on again. I was unsuccessful in 
both objects, for practically the whole country was under water, 
and the exposure I underwent in the marshes accelerated the 
attack of fever, besides which I was unfortunate in losing my 
" Eclipse " camera and a number of undeveloped films. This was 
the identical instrument I had saved from my looted camp, so it 
was evidently fated, and considering the circumstances attendant 
upon its final loss, I have good reason for feeling sore about it, and 
for thinking that the Beira Railway Company acted — well, rather 
meanly about it. Beira is an awful place in which to be seriously 
ill, as I found out to my cost when on my return I was prostrated 
by a violent attack of fever. Mr. Ross did all he could for me, 
and was exceedingly kind, as also were two friends of mine — Mr. 
D. Honey, lately an official of the B.C.A.A., whom I knew in 
Blantyre, and Mons. Pullein, a French gentleman, a keen sports- 
man, and one of my old comrades-in-arms in the south — so all my 
recollections of Beira are not unpleasant Then the welcome mail 
arrived with its budget of letters from the outside world, amongst 
them one from Harrison. When next we met — in a London club — it 
seemed hard to realise all that we had gone through together and 
since we parted, and that each was the individual whom the other 
had last seen, ill-shaven and ill-shorn, and clad in blood-stained, 
greasy garments and travel-worn, patched shoes. He told me that 
towards the last Cyril Alexander had come out in his true 
character, and when I was no longer near, had given an endless 
amount of trouble. When I left Beira, bound for Lorengo 
Marquez, en route for the old country, it might reasonably be 
expected that though my misfortunes had been severe and my 
losses heavy, they were now at an end ; but alas ! it was not so. 
All my trophies went round with me in the Herzog to Lorengo 
Marquez, and were placed in the hands of an agent for a few 
weeks, while I was away up country in the Transvaal. On my 
return I was prevented by the rinderpest regulations from shipping 
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them in the vessel by which I was going home. They were 
supposed to have been shipped by a later steamer, but the largest 
and most valuable case* never reached Southampton. As the 
matter is, to a certain extent, subjudice, I refrain from comment, 
except to say that the firm of agents who first had charge of my 
things did not omit to make charges, which I had to pay, before 
they would deliver them up; and further, that so far as my 
experience of Lorenzo Marquez goes, it may truly be said of 
that port, "All that enter here leave hope behind." 

A word in conclusion. In the foregoing pages the reader will 
have found a record of not a few difficulties, privations, and dis- 
appointments, but those at least who are sportsmen will agree with 
me that — with the two notable exceptions of serious loss incurred 
— these are, after all, " trifles light as air " in comparison with the 
sport with which they are coincident The relative values of the 
two can perhaps be best gauged after the lapse of time — when, as 
he sits in his sanctum, with the firelight playing upon horn and 
hide and tusk, upon skull and claws — his eyes rest upon these 
trophies, and memory carries him back to the glorious scenes of 
nature amongst which they were won — to the search, the scuffle, 
the victory. Ask him then whether the difficulties and privations 
are best remembered or the sport, to obtain which he gladly took 
his chance of the others, and he will surely answer you as I do 
now, that the former are forgotten or remembered only as amusing 
trifles, but that he will carry the memory of the latter with him 
long after he has lost the power to wield his dearly-loved rifles — 
as long, indeed, as life lasts. 

* In addition to ivory and lion skins this case contained specimens of my new Kwawa 
antelope. 
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ZOOLOGICAL FIELD NOTES 

THROUGHOUT the foregoing pages I have endeavoured so far 
as possible to avoid breaking the continuity of the narrative by 
omitting references to the distribution, general characteristics, and 
habits of the animals encountered, believing that such notes will be 
of less interest to the general reader than to sportsmen and naturalists, 
for whose benefit they appear in the present form. It is to be regretted 
that on my last expedition into the Mozambique Province a combination 
of circumstances prevented my pursuing investigations much further. 
Throughout Northern Portuguese Zambesia and the Mozambique 
Province the ant-bear (Orycteropus afer\ the caracal {Felis caracal), 
the Kaffir cat (Felis cqffra), the cheeta (Cynalurus jubatus), the pole- 
cat (Ictidonyx zorilla) and the aard-wolf (Froteles cristatus), appear to 
be absent, while the African hunting-dog (Lycaon pictus) is only found 
in the first-mentioned region. These animals are, I believe, with the 
exception of the cheeta and Kaffir cat, absent also from British Central 
Africa. I cannot speak authoritatively as regards the occurrence of 
Felis cqffra in the Province, for I frequently saw the spoor of a cat 
smaller than the serval, which may have been F. cqffra. The long-eared 
foxes also are unrepresented; in fact, all the larger carnivores are rare 
throughout the Province. 

The following is a complete list of the larger mammals secured by 
me from time to time in the regions of which this work treats,* with 
a brief account of their distribution and habits : — 

Chacma Baboon (Papio porcarius). 

The range of this baboon does not extend north of the Zambesi. 
I frequently met with it on the upper waters of the Mwanza river in 

* For the sake of convenience, and to avoid repetition, I have divided these into 
four arbitrary territorial divisions, thus : — 

1. The Mozambique Province — embracing that portion of Portuguese East Africa 
lying between the Rovuma and Zambesi rivers to the east of Nyasaland. 

2. Portuguese Northern Zambesia— the territory lying between the converging courses 
of the Shire' and Zambesi rivers, and forming an irregular triangle, of which the western 
boundary line of the Shire districts and the Zambesi river are the two sides, and the 
Liuabu river the base. 

3. The Shir/ districts — embracing the West Shirl, Ruo, and Lower Shire* districts, 
8>CiAi 

4. Ch irin gom*—\ht country lying between the Zambesi and Pungwe rivers, P.E.A. 

319 
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the Chiringoma range and in the Gorongoza range. It is identical 
with the common South African form. 

Yellow Baboon (Papio babutn). 

Is common throughout tropical Africa, south of the equator. It is 
smaller than the chacma, a male which I shot having a total length 
of 3 ft. 4 in. and a female 3 ft. 1 in. Their habits are similar to those 
of the chacma, and they are equally bold and apt to be as dangerous at 
close quarters. They run in troops of from five or six to twenty in 
number. 

Mozambique Monkey (Cercoptthecus rufoviridis). 

The only representative of the Guenons met with in the Mozambique 
Province. It is not unlike the common vervet (C. pygerythrus\ having 
the root of the tail and adjacent regions rufous, but the under-parts white. 
This monkey is very common along the Lualwa and Lukugu rivers, and 
throughout the Shupanga and Chiringoma forests. 

Sykes* Monkey (Cercoptthecus albigularis\ 

I have identified this monkey by the description of it given in the 
P. Z. S. 9 1894, p. 137. I secured two female specimens in the Empini 
forest, near the Chapunda river, Portuguese Northern Zambesia, and 
later on a male in the same district. This was a much larger animal, 
and had no trace of rufous on the rump or arms. There is a strong 
suffusion of yellow throughout the fur, and the throat, chest, and under- 
parts are pure white. 

Great Galago (Otogale kirkei). 

I secured only one specimen — a fine male, probably the first ever 
obtained from Central Africa — of this interesting creature, whose dis- 
tribution so far across the continent was but lately ascertained. I shot 
it on the Livubu river, near the Busimana hill, and found that it differed 
considerably from two others which I shot at Mazaro on the Lower 
Zambesi. These latter were of a uniform dark brown, with a suspicion 
of yellow through the fur of the under-parts ; whereas my Livubu 
specimen was of a pearl -grey hue, the hairs being darker at the base 
than towards the tips, where they become almost white. There were dark 
marks over each eye and on the sides of nose ; the fur was soft and 
close, the ears long, and the tail bushy. Its total length was 26 inches, 
of which the tail occupied 14! inches. This species is no doubt nearly 
allied to Galago montetri of Angola. 

Galago, " Bush-baby " (Galago maholi). 

I have not secured a specimen of this common south-eastern form, but 
it occurs constantly in Portuguese North Zambesia, and I often heard it 
at nights. Specimens have, I believe, been sent home from Nyasaland. 
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Lion (Felts led). 

Throughout the interior of the Mozambique Province, north of the 
Zambesi, lions are scarce. They appear to be more frequent along 
the river in the neighbourhood of the Pinda hills and Chiwanga, and 
in places along the Ruo river; but in the interior of the Province 
they are rare. We actually heard but one during all the time we spent 
there; other spoor which we saw being no doubt that of this lion 
or his mate. Possibly they occur more frequently to the east; but 
I could obtain no reliable information from the natives, who, when 
questioned, invariably replied, "There are no lions here, we never 
hear them." In Portuguese North Zambesia and the Shire' districts they 
are numerous, but the real home of the lion in Portuguese East Africa 
is the valleys of the Urema and Pungwe rivers, where also they have 
a reputation for unusual pugnacity. I am unable to detect any difference 
between the lion of Central and that of South Africa, though, as a 
rule, I think male lions with dark skins (dark grey or brown shaded) 
and full black or blackish brown manes occur less frequently north 
than south of the Zambesi. I cannot speak authoritatively on this 
point, as out of thirty-two lions which have fallen to my rifle only three 
were shot north of the Zambesi; but I have examined skins whenever 
an opportunity has been afforded, and the result is the opinion above 
expressed. 

Leopard (Felts fardus). 

The leopard seems to be as rare as the lion in the Mozambique 
Province, but is numerous along the courses of the Zambesi and Ruo 
rivers, wherever rough hills and thick bush occur. Elsewhere in the 
Province we neither saw nor heard of a leopard, nor did we see skins 
amongst the natives. In the Shire* district, B.C. A., it is common, as 
also in Portuguese Northern Zambesia. Judging from the skins I have 
seen, I consider that the form which occurs throughout Central Africa 
is synonymous with that I have described in a former work* under the 
appellation of the " Low Country Leopard," basing my opinion upon the 
fact that the fur is in all cases of a more or less bright yellow ground 
colour, with the spots along the dorsal line, sides, and flanks distinctly 
separate. The heads of those I shot have been short, rounded, and 
heavy, and the limbs comparatively light. 

« 

Serval (Felts serval). 

Is common throughout all the regions treated of in this work, and in no 
way differs from the well-known southern form. It is a most interesting 
animal, and though a true cat by virtue of its dentition and fully retractile 
claws, yet its disproportionate length of leg, small paws, and simple spots 
suggest the cheeta; while its slightly tufted ears and short tail give it a 
slight resemblance to the lynxes. The serval is a tireless hunter, and runs 

* In Haunts of Wild Game. 
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down its prey, never lying in wait as do the larger cats ; this habit will 
probably account for its development of leg. When prowling at night in 
search of food it seldom leaves the beaten tracks— either native footpaths 
or game tracks — which run through the forest, and may often be heard 
uttering its strange, weird cry between 10 and 12 p.m. This cry is a 
single note at short intervals, bearing some resemblance to that of the 
black-backed jackal, but with a more distinctly feline intonation. They 
usually hunt at night, but I have often seen them pursuing their prey in 
broad daylight. They are expert climbers, and readily take to a tree if 
hard pressed. During the day they lie up in patches of thick cover or 
long grass, usually near to water. The female produces three kittens — 
very seldom four — at a birth, the lair being in a hollow under a rock or 
a large hole in a tree. They are easily tamed up to a certain point, but 
often disposed to be very spiteful. 

Kaffir Cat (Felts caffra). 

Personally I have not met with this cat north of the Zambesi, though 
I am inclined to think it occurs rarely in Portuguese East Africa, as I 
have seen spoor resembling that of this animal in many places, particularly 
on the Liuli river, and on the Inkambedsi and Injobou rivers, Portuguese 
Northern Zambesia. 

Civet ( Viverra civetta). 

Everywhere common. It is solitary and destructive to game and other 
birds, and small mammals. It lies up in holes in the ground, or in bush 
and grass-jungle during the daytime, seeking its prey at night. The claws 
are partially retractile ; and the animals are probably unable to climb trees, 
at all events, they never attempt it, even when hard pressed by dogs. 

Blotched Genet (Genctta tigrina). 

The genets are closely allied to the civets, but distinguished by their 
greater proportionate length and weasel-like slenderness of body, while 
their legs and claws are shorter and tails longer. Unlike the civets, they 
have no pouch for a perfumed secretion. They are very easily tamed, and 
make charming pets. They climb trees readily, and often nest in a hole 
in a tree-trunk or the fork of a branch. 

Slender Mungoose (Herpestes gracilis). 
Grizzled Mungoose (Herpestes undulatd). 
Banded Mungoose (Crossarchus fasciatus). 

The first of these mungooses is the most widely distributed, and I 
secured specimens from each district I visited ; the black tail-tip is constant 
The grizzled mungoose is more localised, I took five specimens: two 
males, three females, all in the Mozambique Province; one each, male 
and female, on the Namatimba river ; one female at Indeuguma's village ; 
one male at Mtibi, and a female at Ukwoti. The banded mungoose I 
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found in the Lumwi range, on the Lualwa river, and under Mount 
Chiperoni I also secured one specimen in the Ruo district, B.C.A., 
and two on the Pakanjezi river, Portuguese Northern Zambesia. All are 
active and predacious, and live in holes in the ground, amongst rocks 
and in hollow trees. The grizzled mungoose is of a warm rufous yellow 
tint, distinctly frizzled, and the soles of the hind-feet are naked. 

White-tailed Mungoose {Herpestes albicaudatd). 

Without being absolutely certain, I believe I saw one of these large 
mungooses on the Mrumbe river, near its junction with the Lualwa. So 
far as I could tell, it was of a dark grey colour, the tail, however, which 
was very bushy, was quite black, except at the tip, where it appeared to be 
white. In other specimens I examined the tail has been white throughout, 
the hairs, except at the tip, having the basal half black and the remainder 
white, the tail-tip being white as in the specimen above described. 

Meller's Mungoose (Rhynchogalc mclleri). 

I am enabled to identify this mungoose — of which I secured two 
male specimens — by Mr. Thomas' description of it in the Proc. Z00L 
Soc.y 1894, p. 139. I obtained my specimens on the Chapunda river, 
Portuguese Northern Zambesia. The colour of the fur is brown, lighter on 
the head, where the brown is suffused with yellow. The skull shows the 
normal number of four premolars on each side above. The soles of the 
hind-feet are covered with hairs to the toes. The measurements of the 
two specimens were — (1) Head and body, 21^ inches; tail, 15! inches; 
{2) head and body, 18 inches; tail, 14J inches. 

Spotted HyjENa (Hyana crocuta). 

Common everywhere except in the interior of the Mozambique Province, 
where the larger predatory animals are scarce. A (ew hyaenas prowl about 
in the neighbourhood of the Ulwa and Liuli rivers, and possibly more are 
to be met with to the eastward, as I have suggested may be the case with 
lions. In Portuguese Northern Zambesia and throughout the Shird districts 
of B.C.A. hyaenas are to be met with in astonishing numbers, but where- 
ever found their character is the same — furtive and treacherous, bold in 
the entire absence of cause for fear, and cowardly to a degree when the 
slightest danger, real or imaginary, threatens. They are nocturnal prowlers, 
leaving their lairs when the shades of night are gathering, and returning 
within two hours after dawn, unless they have found a carcass in the 
meantime, when they remain feasting till after sun-up. They are com- 
monly supposed to make their lairs in burrows or holes in the ground, 
and I have no doubt this is sometimes the case, but personally I never 
met with an instance, except in the case of parturient females. I have 
invariably found that they lie up in holes in rocks, caverns, or thick scrub 
jungle, and when prowling at night seldom leave the regular beaten tracks 
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leading to and from these lairs. Their strength is immense, and their 
organs of scent and hearing are highly developed. I have known instances 
of hyaenas being killed or severely mauled by lions when endeavouring to 
secure a share of prey which the latter had not yet finished. That hyaenas 
on occasions endeavour to mimic the grunting roars of a lion is beyond 
question ; I have myself heard it several times, and know other sportsmen 
who have had similar experience. Their object in this is less apparent 
than that of the lion, when, as related in the text, he mimics the hyaena, 
as in this case the lion might hope to allay the fears of the feeding game 
and to lull them to a sense of false security, the easier to secure a victim. 
On the contrary, it could scarcely serve the purpose of the hyaena — an 
animal ill-fitted by nature to attack and overcome a live prey— to put all 
the game on the qui vive. 

Black-backed Jackal (Cams mesomtlas). 

The only district in which I met with this animal, in the regions 
immediately north of the Zambesi, was that between the Namuli range 
and the Murari river ; thirty miles further to the west I saw none, and I 
have not heard of its being found in B.C. A., though I have no doubt 
that ultimately it will be discovered there. 

Side-striped Jackal (Cants adustus). 

This is a very widely distributed species, and somewhat variable in its 
coloration. It occurs throughout the regions described in this work, and 
is far more frequently met with than C. mesomelas* 

African Hunting- Dog (Lycaon pictus). 

This animal must be rare north of Zambesi, where I have only shot one 
specimen — at Sumbi, West Shir£ district, B.C.A. They range the open 
bush country, however, along the Lower Inkambedsi and Pakanjezi rivers,. 
Portuguese Northern Zambesia, and there are a few small troops on the 
Injobou. I saw no spoor of them throughout the Mozambique Province. 

African Ratel (Mellivora ratet). 

I obtained an imperfect skin from a native on the Namatimba river, 
Mozambique Province. The only living specimen I saw north of Zambesi 
ran from a patch of scrub under rocks early one morning when I was 
hunting near Sumbi, West Shir£ district, B.C.A. It stood in the open, 
watching me, but before I could exchange my Metford for the rook-rifle, 
ran back and disappeared in a hole in the rocks, whence we failed to 
dislodge it, even with clouds of smoke. It occurs commonly throughout 
the Chiringoma district, Portuguese Eastern Africa, but the natives there 
do not appear to recognise its honey-eating propensities so fully as do 
the Zulu tribes in the south. 
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Otter (Lutra — sp. inc.). 

Otters are common in the rivers of the Mozambique Province, but I 
was unable to procure a specimen, so cannot state whether they are 
L+ maculicollis or the clawless L. capensis. 

Buffalo {Bos caffer). 

Throughout Portuguese East Africa and Portuguese Northern Zambesia 
this animal still roams more or less numerously, the fell disease which 
has devastated the Masai country, the western portions of B.C. A., 
and the regions to the south, having passed over Portuguese East 
Africa, where I never met with a case of disease amongst them. No- 
where, I imagine, very plentiful in the Mozambique Province, in the 
interior they are decidedly rare, so that a troop of fifty individuals is 
seldom seen. Low down near the junction of the Lualwa and Lukugu 
rivers, in Chirimani's country — in the neighbourhood of Matimati's kraal, 
on the Namatimba river — along the Liuli river, and under Chiperoni 
mountain are the best spots in which to seek for them. But in the Shirl 
Provinces and Portuguese Northern Zambesia they are still plentiful, 
though the Chiringoma district and the country along the Urema and 
Pungwe rivers may be said to be the home of buffalo, as it is that of 
lions. 

Eland {Taurotragus oryx). 

Found sparingly throughout the Mozambique Province, and more 
frequently in the Chiringoma and Shupanga districts; numerous in 
Portuguese Northern Zambesia, and still more so in the western portion 
of the Ruo and Lower Shir£ districts, B.C.A. Throughout all these 
countries the striped Livingstone's eland is the one commonly met with, 
although it is erroneous to suppose that this retention of the white stripes 
is constant. The reverse is the case, for though all the elands which my 
friend and I shot in the Mozambique Province were striped, yet I secured 
specimens in Portuguese Northern Zambesia, the Lower Shir£ district, 
B.C. A., and the Chiringoma district, P.E.A., which showed not a 
vestige of a stripe. It is stated that in some portions of Nyasaland elands 
have, in addition to the vertical body stripes, a white frontal chevron, 
somewhat similar to that of the koodoo. I have observed traces of this 
on some eland cows, but the mark is ill-defined. The black band on the 
inside of the knee is constant in these Central African forms. The most 
marked characteristic of these latter I consider the inferior development 
of the frontal " brush " on the bulls ; I have not met with a specimen in 
which this has attained the size common to mature bulls of the South 
African form. The colour of elands in Central Africa varies much in 
individuals, especially in the winter time, when many shades of yellow, 
dun, and tawny may be observed, as well as darker shades inclining to 
deep slate-colour amongst the old bulls. During the rains, when their 
hides are sleeker, a tawny dun predominates among the cows and young 
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animals, while the bulls become darker. During the dry season these 
antelopes, in common with many gregarious animals, run in large 
troops, but in the rains are more frequently found in pairs or small herds 
of five or six. In Central Africa they are commonly attended by 
rhinoceros-birds, and being at all times wary animals, become most 
difficult of approach when to their own vigilance is added that of their 
winged friends. In the countries of which I write eland are partial to 
undulating, open forest, but during the heat of the day usually lie up in 
thick grass jungle. They are almost independent of water, for I have 
found them in absolutely dry tracts of great extent ; nevertheless, if water 
is at hand, they invariably drink at least once a day. They are voracious 
feeders, and the leaves of aromatic shrubs form an important item in their 
diet throughout the dry season, at which time their meat is not any too 
tasty, but after the rains they eat less leaves than grass, and become 
excessively fat ; at this time the flesh is not to be surpassed by that of any 
wild game. In the districts north of the Zambesi the calves are bom in 
August, September, and October ; in the Chiringoma district between the 
middle of September and the middle of November. A bull eland I shot 
in Chirimani's country measured 5 ft. io£ in. in perpendicular shoulder- 
height. 

Koodoo (Strepsiceros kudu). 

This antelope is rare in the countries I have described, except portions 
of Portuguese Northern Zambesia. In the excepted region they are 
fairly numerous along the Injobou river, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Lapata gorge of the Zambesi. They are found sparsely along the Mwanza 
river, West Shir£ district, and in parts of the Ruo and Lower Shiie districts, 
B.C. A In the Chiringoma and Gorongoza districts they are also met with, 
but nowhere in such numbers as I have been accustomed to in the Eastern 
Transvaal. The average length of koodoo-horns in Central Africa is 
considerably less than in the south; I have only secured seven pairs 
in this region, and in each case picked the best heads I could see, the 
average length over the curve being just over forty inches, and judging 
from perhaps twenty other pairs I have seen, principally from Nyasaiand, 
I think that average a fair one, whereas in the south good horns average 
forty-four or forty-five inches. 

Inyala (Tragelaphus angasi). 

The range of this beautiful antelope is probably limited to the Shire 1 
districts of B.C.A, but few specimens have been secured by white 
sportsmen. The longest horns I have seen from this country measured 
2of inches in a straight line from tip to tip, which is below the average 
of good horns in the southern portion of Portuguese East Africa. The 
inyala only leaves the dense forest tracts during the night and in the late 
evenings and early mornings, and is an exceedingly difficult animal to 
stalk. 
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Bushbuck (Tragelaphus scriptus). 

This antelope, which is common throughout all parts of Central and 
Portuguese East Africa, is identical with the bushbuck of the Lebombo 
and north-eastern Transvaal* in almost every particular; the brownish 
grey of the adult males is strongly suffused with red, and the stripes are 
rather more distinct. The adult ewes are of a pale yellowish red colour, 
much spotted, but faintly striped. The horns are on the average longer 
than those in the south. In the Mozambique Province I saw bushbuck 
fawns on two occasions in the month of October. Further south, on the 
Zambesi, a few are born in November, but the greater number between 
December and February. 

Sable Antelope (Hippotragus niger). 

The range of this antelope extends throughout the Mozambique 
Province, where it is met with in small herds of from five or six to twelve 
or twenty individuals. Nowhere throughout the Province can it be con- 
sidered plentiful — this fact especially strikes one who like myself has been 
accustomed to the large troops of the Eastern Transvaal, where till lately 
the sable was more numerous than in any other part of Africa, and where 
even now it is not rare. In the interior of the Mozambique Province a 
partial dry-season -migration of sable antelope, zebra, and hartebeeste 
(2?. lichtensteini) appears to occur, and the animals move further to the 
eastward, along the lower courses of the large rivers Liuli, Lukugu, and 
Lugira. This takes place when the small streams run dry, and the water- 
holes scattered over the country become mud-holes. In Portuguese 
Northern Zambesia and the Shupanga and Chiringoma districts of Portu- 
guese East Africa the sable is found in limited numbers, but is plentiful 
in the Gorongoza district I am unable to detect any difference between 
the northern and southern forms, save perhaps that the average length 
of horns in the former is less than in the latter, and the black ear-tips 
are a little more pronounced It is usually found in open forest and 
scrub country. 

Roan Antelope {Hippotragus equinus). 

The range of this antelope in the regions north of the Zambesi, and 
exclusive of the B.C.A. territory, is somewhat limited, being confined to 
the central mountainous plateau of the Mozambique Province, which may 
be said to embrace the Chiperoni range — including the Chiperoni, Deri, 
and Liuli mountains — the Mrupe, Mabo, and Namuli mountains, with the 
lesser Nyagu and Nyabala ranges. It breaks off to the north of Namuli, 
and does not occur again till the Mapalama and Chingwari ranges are 
reached It is nowhere plentiful, in fact the history of this antelope 
throughout its entire African range shows that it never occurs in other 
than small scattered bands, and usually on the fringe, as it were, of the 
range of its congener, the sable antelope. In the Gorongoza district, to 

• In Haunts of Wild Game, p. 118. 
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the west of the Zangwi and Urema rivers, it is frequently met with, and 
on my last expedition this was the only spot where I actually brought 
a specimen to bag. 

Impala (Aipyceros melampus). 

Whether this graceful antelope occurs in the Mozambique Province to 
the east of the 38th degree of longitude I am not able to determine, but 
elsewhere in the Province it appears to be unknown, if we except the 
limited area in which it is found along the left bank of the Ruo river. 
Throughout Portuguese Northern Zambesia and the Lower Shirl districts, 
B.C. A., it is plentiful; that is to say, as plentiful as anywhere north of 
the Zambesi. But it never occurs in the vast troops one is accustomed 
to see in the southern " Low Country," ten to fifteen in a herd being the 
most I have seen together in these Central African regions. Of the 
identity of the two forms I am convinced, and regard the attempt to 
differentiate them as absurd. I have made a collection of skulls and 
horns from both regions, and defy anyone to select them according to 
their respective districts. Impala never wander far from water, and are 
partial to open forest country and grassy glades. Their food consists of 
grass only. 

Reedbuck (Ctrvicapra arundinum). 

Very widely distributed throughout the Portuguese provinces. I have 
never seen a specimen equal in size to some of the heavy old rams 
we used to shoot in the good old days of fourteen and fifteen years 
ago in the Eastern Transvaal and Swaziland. As sometimes occurs in 
the southern form, the rams in Central Africa — at least in the Mozam- 
bique Province — often have an irregular dark patch on the crown of the 
head between the horns. I have never heard them indulge in the 
constant "whistling" throughout the night as they do in the vleis 
and on the river-banks in South-east Africa; on the contrary, they have 
appeared to me to be particularly silent at night Their flesh is excellent, 
and quite equal to that of the bushbuck. 

Waterbuck (Cobus ellipsiprymnus). 

This is another antelope which, like the impala, I have never met with 
in the Central African regions in the huge troops in which they run 
south of the Zambesi. I believe they exist in large herds in the Mweru 
and Luapula districts, B.C. A.; but in the Mozambique Province one 
rarely sees a herd of thirty individuals. Along the Injobou river and 
in the neighbourhood of the Lupata gorge of the Zambesi, as also 
in the Elephant Marsh, I have seen some large troops, though not 
to compare with the numbers that roam over the Urema plains in 
Portuguese East Africa. The average length of horns north of the 
Zambesi is less than that of the south-eastern districts, the longest 
pair I have seen from that region measuring 28 J inches in a straight 
line tip to base. These belonged to an animal I shot near the Lupata 
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gorge, and I think this length is seldom surpassed; I secured another 
pair of 28 inches in the Elephant Marsh, B.C. A. I think that with the 
exception of the eland, and possibly the bushbuck, all the antelopes 
of South-east Africa carry finer average heads than those of Central 
Africa. 

Klipspringer (Orcotragus saltator). 

Very widely distributed throughout all favourable localities. It is 
identical with the southern form. 

Oribi {Oribia scoparid). 

I only met with this antelope in the Chiringoma district, Portuguese 

East Africa, where it is plentiful. On the authority of Sir Harry 

Johnston an allied species, Peters' oribi {Oribia hastata\ found in 

Nyasaland, ranges into the Mozambique Province, but I have not been 

fortunate enough to meet with it; probably its eastern limit would be 

about 36 30' £. long., and its southern 16 S. lat. I was inclined 

to the opinion that the oribis I secured in the Chiringoma district 

were referable to O. hastata^ as there appeared to be certain differences 

between them and the southern form, notably the unusual size of the 

suborbital glands and the great development of the lateral hoofs and 

the knee-tufts; but Mr. Sclater has pointed out that I am mistaken, 

and that my specimens belonged to O. scoparia. In the south-eastern 

districts oribi are seldom found far away from the foothills of the 

mountains, and are common not only on higher plateaux but on the 

mountain ranges, at a height of over 8000 feet; in Portuguese East 

Africa, however, I found them on the swampy plains of the Urema 

and in the extensive palm groves which border them. 

Steinbuck {Rhaphiceros eampestris). 

I had anticipated meeting with the east-coast steinbuck {R. mosehatus) 
in the Mozambique Province, but did not see an individual of either 
species. I shot the common steinbuck {R. eampestris) in the Makaia 
district, P.E.A., where it is rather numerous. 

Duiker {Cephalophus grimmi). 

The duiker antelopes are far less frequently met with throughout 
the Mozambique Province than in districts south of the Zambesi; and 
here again is shown the close relationship between the fauna of all parts 
of this South Central African zone. For whereas in British Central 
Africa out of the skins of eleven which fell to my own rifle, and of seven 
which I examined in the possession of others (two at Zomba, two at 
Namasi, and three at Chiromo), to say nothing of those I saw but did not 
fire at, only two were of the distinctly typical grey southern form — 
with a greenish or yellowish tinge in certain lights — so also in the 
Mozambique Province and Portuguese Northern Zambesia only one 
out of seven secured, and at least a dozen skins examined, was grey. 
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Furthermore, not one of these three grey ones, though I have styled 
them distinctly typical, was entirely free from the warm reddish-yellow 
suffusion so characteristic of the more marked Nyasa form. I am 
surprised that others have not remarked this, especially so observant 
a naturalist as Sir H. Johnston, and the fact of his not having done 
so may suggest that the grey form of the south is more common in 
B.C.A. than I have supposed. At all events, I have given my ex- 
perience, and will only speak further with authority in regard to the 
Portuguese provinces. The only grey specimen we secured measured 
24^ inches at the shoulder — the fair average size of a full-grown animal 
of the southern form ; the largest male of the Nyasa form, warm reddish- 
brown, tinged with yellow, belly dusty yellow, measured only 23 inches. 
I do not wish to be thought desirous of differentiating this Nyasa form — 
it would be absurd to do so — but merely to point out the frequency 
of its occurrence in these regions and the very singular (when we 
remember how constantly the southern form varies in coloration in one 
district) constancy of colour. The natives invariably styled the grey 
duiker "gwapi? and the other "nyasa" which latter name I have 
adopted in the foregoing pages as distinctive. I may remark, however, 
that, on occasions, either of these names were used indiscriminately for 
other small antelopes, thus the klipspringer and steinbuck were called 
"nyasa" — not generally, but by individuals — and the red duiker 
"gwapi," so little reliance can be placed on the native names as being 
in any way actually distinctive. In the hill country covered with 
scrubby bush, about ten miles up the left bank of the Ruo, these Nyasa 
were very numerous, and my friend shot several good specimens. 

Red Duiker (Cephalophus natalensis). 

So far as I can ascertain, this little antelope has not been found in 
B.C. A., nor did I secure a specimen in Portuguese Northern Zambesia, 
but I can vouch for its occurrence in the Mozambique Province, having 
twice seen the animal itself alive, once at Namatimba, and again near 
Mlela's village on the Lualwa. Again at Namatimba my friend and I 
found the carcass of one — a fine male — that had been killed and partly 
eaten by a lion, the latter being probably frightened away from it before 
finishing what to him was little more than a mouthful South of the 
Zambesi, however, throughout the Shupanga and Chiringoma forests, 
this antelope is numerous, being frequently seen in waterless stretches 
of country. I have recorded a shoulder-height of 21 inches and 21 J 
inches for two which I shot, whereas out of scores I have shot in the 
southern districts 20 inches is the largest recorded. Except that these 
Shupanga specimens gave me the idea of being slightly larger, they differ 
in no way from the southern form. By the way, the flesh of these 
antelopes — contrary to the statement in the Royal Natural History^ 
voL ii. p. 310 — is very palatable, being scarcely distinguishable from that 
of the bushbuck, owing, no doubt, to the fact that both feed on the same 
kind of aromatic shrubs. 
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<c Mpongo w from Kwawa. 

This duiker was discovered by me in the Shupanga forest; but since, 
for reasons given elsewhere, I have been unable to lay the skin before 
Mr. Thomas, nothing definite has been arrived at as regards its affinities 
or its scientific appellation. Mr. Rowland Ward, however, sent the 
skull to be examined, with the result that it was pronounced to be 
probably a bluebuck (C. monticola). This is untenable, for the 
colour of the specimen which I secured — that of an adult female 
with horns — in no way resembles that of C. monticola. I copy 
the following account of it direct from my field notes : — " I secured 
a specimen of this diminutive antelope in the Kwawa forest, Shupanga 
district, Portuguese East Africa, to which region, according to 
the natives, it is strictly confined. Nowhere have I since met a 
native who could name it; those at Kwawa village alone seemed to 
know it as 'mpongo? It dropped to a shot from my rook-rifle, and 
Dolambi ran up to secure it, both of us believing it to be a Livingstone, 
which abounded in the forest As he picked it up, he said, ( A young 
ram lumswV (Livingstone); but I at once saw it was a homed female 
and something new, so we forthwith returned to camp to examine and 
photograph it. The photo, from want of light, turned out very badly, 
but I made an accurate sketch of its head. It bears some resemblance 
to the red duiker, especially in the manner in which the small horns 
are sunk in the long frontal hair tuft, but it is of more slender build than 
C. natalensis. Its colour is warm reddish yellow, very similar to that 
of Livingstone's antelope, and still more like the ground-colour of an 
impala. The dorsal line is marked by a deeper red line, with a slight 
purple tinge, which extends along the upper surface of the tail; the 
belly and inside of the limbs are pure white. The neck is dark on 
the nape; throat, pale cream-colour; the head is dark above, a strong 
purplish tint running through the hair, particularly on the frontals, where 
it is very long. Suborbital gland, small, opening with a slit; muzzle 
naked; horns (male), total length over all, 27 in.; tail, 3 in.; perpen- 
dicular shoulder-height, 13J in. ; croup, 14^ in. ; girth of neck behind the 
ears, 6£ in.; girth behind shoulder, 13! in.; girth in front of hind legs, 
16 J in. ; girth of belly, 19 in. like the Livingstone, it never leaves 
the dense forest, and is independent of water. Its gait is delicate, 
and its actions quick, lively, and easy. My friend saw two tiny antelope 
feeding amongst the bushes, and apparently moving along on their front 
knees, but he could not get within range with the shot-gun. The horns 
of the male, by native report, attain a length of 3} to 4 inches. I failed 
to procure any skins at the village." 

Livingstone's Antelope (Nesotragus livingstonianus). 

The lumswi, as the natives call this creature, is found throughout 
Portuguese East Africa as far north as the Liuli river and south to 
Delagoa Bay, extending into Zululand, but never at a greater distance. 
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I believe, than sixty miles from the coast In the Shupanga forest it 
is plentiful, and there I secured several fine specimens of both sexes. 
They are of retiring habits, keeping in the dense forest, and only feeding 
in the glades and clearings in the morning and evening. During the 
day they lie under the bushes, or even in open spots under the shade 
of the trees. When disturbed, they spring up with wonderful celerity 
at a distance of from twelve to twenty yards, then bound off through 
the forest for a hundred yards or so, and stand ; if forced on, they again 
run and stand, but go further on each occasion before standing. If 
disturbed on their feeding grounds, they scuttle off, usually uttering a 
sharp whistling snort, and running in an erratic manner through the bush, 
out of sight. They are so wary when feeding that it is almost impossible 
to stalk them successfully, for the smallest bush — through which they 
can detect the stalker — hides them from his view effectually; and they 
are so small, and their reddish fawn-coloured fur changes so constantly 
in the varying lights and shades of the forest, that one requires to be 
vigilant indeed, and to move about as noiselessly as a leopard, to get 
within range. They usually move in the bush till about nine a.m., then 
lie up till the cool of the evening. They seldom, if ever, drink, and 
at Inyantungo and Kwawa, where they abound, I never saw their 
spoor on the banks of the lakes and lagoons; whereas it is well known 
that all other antelopes which are able to subsist without water drink 
regularly when water is procurable. The food of this antelope consists 
of grass and leaves. They utter three distinct cries — one, a short, clear, 
barking note, probably made by both sexes when they see or hear anyone 
approaching from a distance; another, the sharp whistling snort when 
they are alarmed, and jump away at close quarters ; and a third made 
by the rams only, and exactly resembling the " bubbling " of a he-goat. 
Only the males carry horns. The young are born between the middle 
of November and mid-December, and are darker in colour than the adult 
animals, while the under-parts, which are white in the latter, are of a 
creamy yellow colour in the fawns. The following are the measurements 
of adults of both sexes : — 

Total length over all, nose-tip to tail-tip 
Length of tail 

Perpendicular shoulder-height 
„ height at croup 

Girth of neck 
Girth behind shoulder 
Average length of horns . 

Brindled Gnu {Connoehates taurinus). 

This antelope was not seen by me until returning southwards from the 
Zambesi towards the Pungwe, the troops met with being between Maroki 
and Imbiwi. Throughout the Urema and Pungwe flats, however, they 
roam in vast herds. The calves in that district are born between 
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November and January; these leggy, little brown creatures are hidden 
by their dams in patches of long grass or bush, while they graze a short 
distance away. The mother keeps a jealous eye on the spot, and on 
seeing anyone approach from a distance feeds slowly, but unostenta- 
tiously, towards where the calf lies hidden ; then if the intruder persists 
in advancing, she leaves off feeding, and walks deliberately to the patch 
of grass or bush, where she stands watching, occasionally stamping her 
hoof and tossing her head threateningly. I do not doubt but what, 
if one still advanced, she would charge unhesitatingly. I one day walked 
up to within thirty yards of one for the purpose of seeing how she would 
act. At that distance she refused to be frightened away by the waving 
of hat or tunic, and had I gone nearer, I am sure she would have 
charged; but as I did not wish to kill her or even injure her in any 
way, and as a charge might have forced me to do so in self-defence, 
I left the plucky beast alone, and an hour later from my tent -door 
saw her still standing guard. During the night, however, she shifted 
the calf to some other spot which she deemed safer. 

The Nyasa Gnu (C. taurinus johnstoni). 

This antelope was first described from a specimen shot by Mr. H. C. 
Macdonald, near Lake Shirwa, the next that was secured being shot by my 
friend on our last expedition — on the Namatimba river. It is nowhere 
plentiful in the Mozambique Province, though its range probably extends 
throughout it wherever the country is suitable to its habits. I say probably, 
because until other specimens have been secured it is impossible to tell 
whether this variety takes the place of the common form. The usual 
range is from the Mbarazi and Chiperoni mountains, across the head-waters 
of the Lualwa, Lugira, and Liuli rivers, through the Luasi hills to the east 
of Lake Shirwa and north-east to the Chingwari range. Beyond this range 
it certainly extends to the Rovuma river, the late Bishop Maples having 
informed me he saw several between Makochero and Mtarika on that 
river. These may eventually prove to be other than the Nyasa form, 
something more nearly allied to C. taurinus in the south and C. albojubatus 
in the north — both of which races carry the black brush on the frontals, 
which in the variety under notice is conspicuous by its almost entire 
absence — but I think this extremely doubtful. It is to be regretted that 
when my friend shot his fine specimen he did not recognise it as some- 
thing new, as I did immediately I saw the head in camp ; had he done 
so, he could easily have preserved the entire skin. 

Lichtenstein's Hartebeeste (Bubalis lichtensteint). 

This is the sole representative of the Bubaline antelopes existing in the 
Mozambique Province and Portuguese Northern Zambesia, but in the 
Chiringoma district its range is overlapped by that of the sassaby. It is 
perhaps more frequently met with in these regions than any other antelope, 
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running in herds of four or five to as many as eighteen or twenty in- 
dividuals ; they are commonly found with eland and zebra. The species 
is a distinct one, and remarkable for its comparatively short horns, the 
bases of which are much expanded and flattened, the less elongated fore- 
head, and the absence of black or dark markings on the face. The 
general colour is ochreous yellow, with a shade of red or brown, in- 
dividuals varying much in this respect — along the dorsal line the colour is 
darker ; in the old bulls it is rich red-brown. The insides of the thighs 
and the belly are pale yellow, the tail, knees, and front of all four legs are 
black ; on each buttock is a more or less clearly defined yellow patch, and 
behind each shoulder a patch of dark grey, varying from six or eight 
inches to eighteen or twenty inches. On the Injobou and Inkambedsi 
rivers, P.N.Z., and throughout the Mozambique Province, this patch is 
seldom less than twelve inches across, irregularly shaped, and often so 
deep in colour as to appear black. The effect is curious, and I can recall 
the idea that entered my mind when I saw my first Lichtenstein on a tract 
of burnt grass. I thought, " What a funny thing, all those beasts have 
been lying on their right side on the burnt ground? This exactly describes 
the effect, however. Lichtenstein are partial to flat or undulating country, 
with open stretches, between well-wooded tracts, but I have met with 
them in open hill country throughout the Lumwi, Injerezi, Ingundungwa, 
and Chingwari ranges. In Chiringoma they never seem to go into the 
range. During the rains, when these antelope are in high condition, their 
skin becomes singularly sleek and glossy, just as that of the sassaby under 
similar circumstances. They are partial to a mud-bath during the rainy 
season, and drink morning and evening. The largest bull Lichtenstein I 
ever shot stood fifty-four inches at the shoulder, the circumference of the 
neck being thirty-nine inches ; horns, 2of inches. 

Sassaby (Damalhcus lunatus). 

This antelope does not appear to extend north of the Zambesi, so that 
in the Mozambique Province it is unknown, as also in Portuguese Northern 
Zambesia; but at the extreme southern boundary of Chiringoma — *.£., 
from the Mwanza river to the Pungwe river — it is not uncommon, and I 
frequently saw the spoor, though I did not actually bag a single specimen 
on my last trip. It does not appear, however, to range northward along 
the Chiringoma hills till the rains have set in ; during the remainder of 
the year it is confined to the Chimoio and South-west Gorongoza districts, 
along the Pungwe river. It is in all respects identical with the well-known 
form of the Lebombo flats and the Eastern Transvaal. 

Bush-pig (Potamochetrus charopotamus nyasac). 

These animals are numerous in the rough country and bush under the 
Namuli and Chiperoni mountains in the Mozambique Province, and also 
in the Shupanga and Chiringoma districts of Portuguese East Africa, but in 
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Portuguese Northern Zambesia I did not meet with them. They are nearly 
allied to the South African bush-pigs {P. charopotamus). The specimens I 
secured — two adult males and a three-parts-grown female — were uniformly 
brownish-red in colour, thereby differing from the vari-coloured animal of 
South Africa, although amongst these, especially near to the east coast, 
this colour is commonly seen. Of the seven specimens I shot later on — 
five in the Chiringoma range, on the Mwaredsi river, and two in the 
Gorongoza range, on the Sansi river — four were uniformly brownish-red, 
one was slightly striped and blotched with dirty white on the back, while 
the two Gorongoza specimens were deep brownish -black, with yellowish 
white blotches. Their habits are similar to those of the southern form. 

Wart-hog (PhacocJuzrus aethiopicus). 

These hideous creatures abound throughout all the districts under 
notice, wherever the locality is suitable. They like dry, sandy soil, and 
consequently exist in large numbers in parts of the Chiringoma range, 
more particularly on the Inyamonga spur, and the neighbourhood of the 
Madsambi river. Nevertheless, even in the rains, I found them singularly 
numerous on the Urema marsh, although it was at that time little better 
than a succession of swamps ; doubtless they came down from the higher 
ground under the ranges to feed, as such swampy land is ill-suited to their 
" earthing " habits. It is a mistake to suppose that they evince any special 
dislike to muddy and swampy ground; on the contrary, wart-hogs will 
take a mud-bath every day if there is a suitable hole near at hand, and 
while elephant-hunting in Chiringoma seldom a day passed but I came 
upon wart-hogs lying grouped together in the muddy hollows, and on one 
occasion I saw an old boar lying on his back in the mud, feet in the air, 
in a very exposed spot, and under a blazing sun. I was within twenty 
yards of him before he heard me, and it took him, in his haste, several 
seconds to regain his feet. The Royal Natural History », vol. ii. p. 441, 
states that young wart-hogs are striped,* but although I have seen 
scores of litters, and caught many young individuals, I have never seen a 
striped one. There appears some uncertainty as to the number of young 
produced at a litter ; the usual number is two, but I have often seen three 
and occasionally four. It is not uncommon to see six or eight half-grown 
youngsters running with an old sow, and I account for this by supposing 
that some had belonged to another litter, and the old one having been 
killed, the youngsters ingratiated themselves into the favour of the 
members of another family. I was at one time of opinion that they made 
burrows themselves, but further investigation has led me to conclude that 
I was mistaken ; they certainly make rough hollows in the ground, for I 
have frequently witnessed them thus engaged, and they will enlarge a hole 
previously made, but I consider it doubtful if they commence and finish 
a burrow of their own. 

* The statement is due to the omission of the word not in the R.N,H. — Editor. 
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Hippopotamus {Hippopotamus amphibius). 

Still met with in suitable localities along the course of the Zambesi 
river, but its numbers have of late years been enormously reduced. I 
am of opinion, however, that many hippos which at one time lived in the 
Zambesi have now sought refuge in the numerous inland lagoons, where 
I have seen them in considerable numbers ; and as they are comparatively 
free from molestation in these impassible reed-bound swamps, they are 
likely to remain in them for all time. In former years they only paid 
periodical visits to these lagoons, when the water in the rivers ran low, 
but they have now taken up their abode in them altogether. Sakasi lake, 
Inyantungo and Kwawa lagoons in the Shupanga district, Portuguese East 
Africa ; the Zangwi lagoon, Lake Mwanza, between Pinda and Sena, and 
some smaller lagoons in the Morambala and Elephant Marshes along the 
course of the Shire* river, are amongst the most frequented. They are 
found in the Kwakwa nver, and are numerous in the Lukugu below its 
junction with the Lugira, especially near Chilemba ; in the Liuli or Luli 
river they do not come up more than fifty miles from the coast The 
hippo is timid but inquisitive, he cannot be considered a dangerous 
beast, yet I have been charged when in a canoe by a wounded cow, and 
have known an instance of a cow with a young calf, and again of a 
wounded bull, charging from the water at those who molested them. 
When wounded, they will furiously attack others of their kind, and in 
return are attacked by them and often driven from the pool or river. 
I have timed a hippo when under water, and of the twenty-three entries 
in my journal of the results, the shortest recorded is two minutes twenty 
seconds, the longest eleven minutes four seconds, while the average works 
out a fraction over four minutes three seconds. They become cunning 
when much fired at, rising under the river bank with their noses under 
bushes, reeds, or floating water-plants, and never emitting the loud blow- 
ing sound which under more favourable circumstances accompanies the 
act of clearing the water from their nostrils on reaching the surface. 
They are seldom found in the strong stream of a river, where they would 
constantly be carried down, so they keep to pools, back-waters, and deep, 
slow-flowing channels. I find that the occasions recorded upon which I 
have seen young calves with their dams cover all the months of the year 
except February, for which none are noted. January and March, however, 
show only seven entries between them, or less than a third of those in 
October alone ; this is partly due to the fact that those months comprise 
the height of the fever -season, during which I have had fewer oppor- 
tunities of investigation. I am, however, inclined to think that hippo 
calves make their appearance at any time of the year, giving the preference 
to the closing months of the dry season and the early months of the 
rains. The calves stand on the backs, or rather necks of their dams, as 
they sink beneath or rise to the surface of the water, the little fellows* 
heads being the first to appear and the last to disappear ; so it is obvious 
that the cows, when thus burdened, retain a more nearly horizontal position 
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under water, and when rising and sinking, than usual, yet to all appear- 
ances they tilt themselves backward in the same style. Hippos often 
wander great distances overland to their feeding grounds, and when 
moving from one river or pool to another ; it being common to find their 
tracks from six to eight miles distant from water, while some years ago a 
case came under my notice where a hippo bull left the Sabi river, Eastern 
Transvaal, and marched overland to a point thirteen miles distant in a 
direct line. Some natives followed him and spoored him down to a pool 
about fifteen yards across and twenty in length, the stream of which it 
formed a part being only a few inches deep elsewhere. The boys left 
him there — unwatched — and came to inform me, but by the time I 
arrived the animal had decamped, and travelled another seven miles over- 
land to the nearest river, doubtless his point from the first. 

Black Rhinoceros (Rhinoceros bicornis). 

The range of this rhinoceros extends throughout the Mozambique 
Province, and the regions north of the Zambesi, at any rate, as far north 
as Tete ; while it is fairly numerous in the Chiringoma range, Portuguese 
East Africa. It is remarkable that the so-called keitloa variety is seldom 
met with north of the Zambesi ; personally I have only seen one, an enor- 
mous bull, which I killed near the Lioubu river, as related in Chapter III., 
but last year I saw a pair of horns at a village on the Namatimba river, 
the beast which carried them having been shot not far distant on the 
Lualwa river. These measured, anterior horn, 29 J inches, posterior, 
19 J inches ; but I was unable to purchase them in the owner's absence. 
The Northern Zambesi form seldom carries an anterior horn of over 
nineteen or twenty inches, the posterior being from six to nine or ten 
inches. I have been disappointed in not meeting with the square-mouthed 
rhino in the Mozambique Province, as I had expected to do, for there is 
no doubt that much of the country is suited to its habits ; but I think it 
may be taken for granted that the Zambesi river is the extreme northern 
limit of its range. Wherever met with, the rhino always exhibits the 
same characteristics — marvellously developed powers of scent, quickness 
of hearing but poor eyesight, a morose and solitary disposition, a coarse 
and uncouth manner, great irascibility, unbounded curiosity, and singularly 
nervous excitability. 

Rhino drink twice during the day, about an hour before sundown and 
at dawn, at which time they frequently wallow ; their feeding-grounds, as 
a rule, lie at a considerable distance from their watering places. They 
are seldom seen moving about after 9 or 10 a.m. except in cloudy or wet 
weather, when I have seen them browsing throughout the day. They lie 
up in all sorts of places during the heat of the day, at times choosing 
dense thorny cover, at others the shade of some solitary tree, or a large 
rock on the open savannahs, and I have often put them up from their 
lair in ordinary grass-jungle in the blazing heat of noonday. They 
generally lie stem-on to the wind, and when disturbed run down wind 
z 
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a short distance, then turn up wind ; a wounded rhino may run in any 
direction at first, but will eventually go down wind, and continue to do 
so as long as he has any suspicion that he is being followed. They are 
excessively active in rough, rocky ground, going downhill at a tremendous 
rate, though but slowly up. I do not know how frequently the cows give 
birth, but the calves are born in the Mozambique Province during the 
rains, probably about two months earlier than in more southern regions. 



Burchell's Zebra (Equus burchelli). 

Zebras occur throughout the regions under notice, but during the dry 
season are seldom met with in the interior of the Mozambique Province, 
migrating to the eastward for about five months of the year. Its habits 
are too well known to need description, but I may say a few words about 
its relation to other zebras. I am most thoroughly in accord with Sir 
H. H. Johnston's remarks* as to the fallacy of accepting E. burchelli as 
the type of the big zebras of the plains. He is an imperfectly marked 
beast, and throughout South-eastern Africa is rarely seen ; in fact, he is by 
no means typical of the plain zebras of that portion of the continent 
The so-called E. burchelli chaptnani is unquestionably the most commonly 
met with, though I cannot concede that it has any greater claim to be 
considered a type — owing to its imperfections — than E. burchelli. Re- 
garding E. burchelli chaptnani, I am surprised at the evident lack of 
complete knowledge of the subject displayed by so many scientific and 
observant men. In the Royal Natural History, vol ii. p. 504, I find 
it stated that in Chapman's variety the legs and tail " may both be striped, 
though the stripes never extend to the pasterns." Mr. H. A. Bryden in 
Nature and Sporty p. 173, writes: — "Cases often occur in which the 
legs are striped nearly down to the hoofs." Now I state without hesitation, 
having seen many thousands of these animals, (1) that throughout South- 
eastern Africa not one in a hundred agrees with the so-called type, E. 
burchelli, in having the tail and legs devoid of stripes ; (2) that the var. 
chaptnani is far more frequently met with ; and (3) that these are frequently 
striped right down to and upon the pasterns. The amount of inter- 
mediate variation is great, and for the true type we must look for some- 
thing more constant, and unquestionably the most, nay, the only typically 
perfect beast, is the beautiful Central African zebra, for which Sir H. H. 
Johnston suggests the appellation Equus tigrinus. The faintly duplicated 
stripes between the broader black ones, which invariably occur in E. 
burchelli and burchelli chaptnani, are absent from this animal, the ground 
colour of whose hide is light fawn, and the stripes, which are jet black 
and bold, extend to the hoofs. I have not myself examined a sufficient 
number of skins to enable me to affirm that the stripings to the hoof are 
constant ; such has been the case in all that I have examined, however, 
and Sir H. H. Johnston's remarks leave little doubt upon the matter. 

• British Central Africa, by Sir H. H. Johnston. 
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Johnston's Hyrax (Procavia johnstoni). 

I am able to refer the specimens which I secured to the above- 
mentioned species by Mr. Thomas' description in the P. Z. S., 1894, 
p. 143. I shot two among the rocks at Sumbi, West Shirl district, 
B.C.A., and a fine male on Chiperoni mountain, at about 4500 feet 
elevation. I made the following notes upon the latter : — " This ' dassie ' 
is similar in all respects to the two I shot at Sumbi, B.C.A., in 1894, 
but is more fully adult Length of head and body, 690 mm.; hind-foot, 
63 . mm. ; colour, dark brown, grizzled white ; fur, coarser than in 
P. arborea of South-east Africa or P. capensis; crown, dark red-brown, no 
white hairs; cheeks, stippled with grey hairs; white hairs in the ears; 
black patch behind the ears; throat, brownish - grey ; belly, brownish 
yellow; hands and feet, black; dorsal spot, small and black. Shot in 
the branches of a dead tree projecting from cleft in the rocks." 

Elephant (Ekphas afrieanus). 

From the prevailing reports I had expected to find elephants very 
plentiful throughout the Mozambique Province, but was disappointed. 
During the dry season they are seldom met with in the interior of the 
Province, as they appear to migrate eastwards; but after the rains set 
in scattered troops will be found in many places throughout the southern 
portion of the Province — the Lomwe range, along the Namatimba and 
Mrumbi rivers, the Chiperoni and Mongwe mountains, the Lumwi and 
Ingundungwa ranges, and the Lower Lualwa, Lugira, and Lukugu rivers. 
They are fairly numerous along the Mrupe and Mabo ranges, but do not 
occur beyond them until the Liuli is reached. In Portuguese Northern 
Zambesia there are probably few, if any, now left. They were fairly 
numerous there when I last hunted that district in 1894; but even four 
years make a difference in the fauna of a country so easily reached. In 
the pathless forests of the Chiringoma, Portuguese East Africa, they still 
exist in very large numbers; but as I have pointed out, they are difficult — 
indeed, almost impossible — to get at, owing to the fact that they do not 
leave the inaccessible forests of the range until the comparatively healthy 
season is over. During the wet season they range over the whole country 
— from the Zangwi and Urema rivers to the foot of the range — but about 
April move back into the dense forests. Scattered troops may occa- 
sionally be met with till the end of May on the lower plateaux, and 
a few such come down from the range towards the latter end of October ; 
but the majority do not move till about the second week in November, 
the lateness or otherwise of the rains being an important factor in their 
movements. Throughout the Portuguese East African forests the old 
bulls less commonly consort together than in other parts. They usually 
feed with the herds during the wet season, though when alarmed make 
off on a line of their own. I am of opinion that when the seasonal 
migration takes place the males and females come together; the bulls, 
though consorting together in the ranges, separate and rejoin the herds 
when the migration commences. The foregoing pages have supplied 
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fairly complete information concerning this beast, his habits, and how 
to hunt him; but it occurs to me to make a brief reference to the 
weapons I have used in this sport. It will be seen that I have laid stress 
upon the effectiveness of the Metford rife, '461 bore, and I only voice 
my honest belief in its efficiency; but at the same time I cannot too 
strongly urge the intending sportsman to carry at least one good heavy 
double rifle with him. The Metford will do all that is required as 
efficiently, and far more neatly and more comfortably to the sportsman 
than a heavier weapon, so long as pricked shots can be obtained; but 
as soon as the animals begin to move — and particularly in the event of 
having to stop a charge at close quarters — a heavy weapon is indis- 
pensable. Without it the sportsman may stand up successfully, as I have 
done, before the approaching monster, or he may put his bullet clean 
through the heart of an animal moving quickly at an angle through the 
bush and jungle; but he may rely upon it that at one time or another 
the smaller weapon will fail him, and his position become one of the 
greatest danger. One other remark I have to make. I have most carefully 
watched elephants when on the move at close quarters, and am convinced 
that artists seldom, if ever, depict the action of an elephant's legs 
correctly ; in fact, I cannot call to mind ever having seen an accurately 
drawn picture of this beast when moving broadside on. The Royal 
Natural History even is, in my opinion, singularly incorrect, for an 
elephant does not move the off fore and near hind-leg, then the rear fore 
and off hind, simultaneously. The off fore-leg is raised, and before it 
is actually planted on the ground the off hind-leg comes up, and when 
this is planted the near fore-leg is raised, followed by the near hind-leg, 
the off fore-leg again being raised as the latter reaches the ground ; that is, 
the two legs on each side move almost simultaneously. This in a great 
measure, or perhaps altogether, accounts for the inability of an elephant 
to travel with a broken leg. Finally, if an elephant falls to a head- 
shot, and in falling utters the faintest sound, or so much as winks an 
eye after he is down, give him another bullet. Now and then it may 
be a cartridge wasted, but in the long run it will save you many a pound 
of ivory and much bad language, and, moreover, may save the poor beast 
itself many hours of pain. 

Scaly Ant-eater (Manis temmincki). 

This is the short-tailed variety, and is common in all well-forested 
districts. A fine specimen I shot near the Empini hill, Portuguese 
Northern Zambesia, measured 4 ft. 9 in. over all, the tail being 2 ft. 5 in. 

Porcupine [Hystrix apce-australis). 

I have not met with these creatures, but have picked up quills on 
the Ulwa and Mizongwi rivers, and have seen them used as hair 
ornaments by the natives at Kuruwe and elsewhere. 



THE END. 
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FELLOW OF THB KOYAL GKOGBArHlCAL SOCIETY 
COKBBSPOHDtMG MBMRKB OF THB ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS 



"Will be carefully studied by those who have been there, and those— and 
there are many — who have an eager desire to go. It is full of thrilling episodes. 
. . . The last chapter . . . contains some highly interesting notes on the wild 
fauna of the country. The appendices, which deal with the fitting out of 
Somali expeditions, and with the physical geography, have a distinct value." 

Times. 
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ELEPHANT-HUNTING 
IN EAST EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THREE YEARS' IVORY HUNTING 

UNDER MOUNT KENIA AND AMONG THE NDOROBO 

SAVAGES OF THE LOROGI MOUNTAINS 

INCLUDING 

A TRIP TO THE NORTH END OF LAKE RUDOLPH 

By ARTHUR H. NEUMANN 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. G. MIL LAIS, E. CALDWELL 

AND G. E. LODGE. 

COLOURED PLATE AND MAP 

" It may be said that Mr. Neumann's volume is one of the most interesting 
books of African sport, adventure, and natural history that has appeared since 
that of Mr. Selous, and the illustrations are worthy of the text." — Scotsman, 

" Mr. Arthur Neumann's volume is something more than a story of exciting 
adventure. . . . He is a type of the best class of explorer." — Times. 

" Such a book ... is more than welcome. In his company we may have as 
many hair-breadth escapes as we wish — now * downing' a rhinoceros or lion, now 
potting a tusker. The illustrations, index, and map are good." — Black and White. 

" Mr. Neumann may be congratulated on having produced a book which will 
be read with interest by sportsmen and geographers. The illustrations which the 
book contains are worthy of special commendation, and the map with which it 
is furnished will enable the reader to follow Mr. Neumann in his wanderings 
through a country very little of which, indeed, is known." — Field. 

" A capital book this. The author gives a vivid account of three years' ivory- 
hunting under Mount Kenia and among the Ndorobo savages of the Lorogi 
Mountains, including a trip to the north end of Lake Rudolph. . . . From its 
first page to its last the book is thoroughly interesting, and it is bound in the 
handsome and attractive fashion characteristic of the well-known firm that 
produced it" — South Africa. 

" Mr. Neumann is a hunter, and again a hunter, and after that a hunter. His 
whole book, indeed, speaks unobtrusively of a courage which alone could have 
brought him back from such a scene to the harbours of civilization." 

Daily Chronicle. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN SOUTH-EAST 

AFRICA 

BEING THE NARRATIVE OF THE LAST ELEVEN 

YEARS SPENT BY THE AUTHOR 

ON THE ZAMBESI AND ITS TRIBUTARIES 

WITH 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE COLONIZATION OF MAS HON ALAND 

AND THE 

PROGRESS OF THE GOLD INDUSTRY IN THAT COUNTRY 



By F. C. SELOUS 

GOLD MEDALLIST OP THE ROVAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
AUTHOR Or **A HUNTER'S WANDERINGS IN AFRICA** 



WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAP 



"It is impossible even to indicate all the points of interest with which 
Mr. Selous deals. Illustrations are both numerous and excellent" — Times. 
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SUNSHINE AND STORM IN RHODESIA 

BEING A NARRATIVE OF EVENTS IN MATABELELAND 

BOTH BEFORE AND DURING THE RECENT 

NATIVE INSURRECTION 

By F. C SELOUS 

GOLD MEDALLIST OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
AUTHOR OP "TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, ". ETC 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED 



it 



It is a plain tale which Mr. Selous has to tell, and he tells it in a straight- 
forward manner. This volume deserves to be widely read, not only because 
it is the earliest book on the recent rebellion, but also because it records facts 
without favour, and facts intensely interesting to Englishmen in all parts of 
the Empire." — Morning Post. 
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RECORDS OF BIG GAME 

WITH THEIR DISTRIBUTION, CHARACTERISTICS 
DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS, AND 

MEASUREMENTS OF HORNS 

ANTLERS, TUSKS, AND SKINS 

THIRD EDITION 

By ROWLAND WARD, F.Z.S. 

AUTHOR OF "THE SPORTSMAN'S HANDBOOK." ETC, 
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SPORT IN THE HIGHLANDS OF KASHMIR 

BEING 

A NARRATIVE OF 

AN EIGHT MONTHS' TRIP IN BALTISTAN AND LADAK 

AND A LADY'S EXPERIENCES IN THE 

LATTER COUNTRY 

Zogctbcx witb Dint* tot tbe $utdance or Sportsmen 
By HENRY ZOUCH DARRAH 

INDIAN CIVIL SBKVICS 

&1TH FIFTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS {FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE 

WRITER) AND TWO MAPS 



"Mr. Darrah's narrative of his visit to Kashmir and its outlying provinces 
Baltistan and Ladak has many merits. It has the excellent foundation of 
notes 'generally recorded on the evenings of the days on which the events 
described occurred,' and of a diary kept whilst memory was fresh, the result 
being a book faithful and accurate in description of country and people . . • 
eminently trustworthy of the sport which may be enjoyed." — Athetucum, 

44 Mr. Henry Zouch Darrah's sumptuous volume Sport in the Highlands of 
Kashmir is the best book we have seen on sport beyond the Himalayas since 
General Macintyre's, nearly twenty years ago." — Times. 
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HUNTING TRIPS IN THE CAUCASUS 



By E. DEMIDOFF (Prince San Donato) 



WITH 96 ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAP 



" Hunting Trips in the Caucasus, by Prince DemidofF, will be of interest not 
only to sportsmen, but to the general reader. In his preface the author, as a 
foreigner, appeals to English sportsmen for indulgence. We do not, however, 
think that there is any necessity for him to do so, as, in our opinion, the most 
interesting portion of the book is contained in his chapter on the game of the 
Caucasus, and the description of the first hunting trip, both of which have been 
written by himself. The book is well got up, contains numerous excellent 
illustrations, and is furnished with a good map." — Field. 

"This sumptuously-produced volume contains an account of three hunting 
expeditions. . . . The first trip was to the district of five hundred thousand 
acres in the Kouban region, to the north-west of the larger Laba river, preserved 
by the Grand Duke Sergius Michailovitch, and should suffice to make the 
ordinary sportsman envious to the last degree. The variety of animals there 
to be met with is amazing, and many of them are exceedingly rare. The book 
is excellently printed on paper whose finesse makes the illustrations appear to 
the best possible advantage " — Morning Post. 

" One of the most interesting books of sport and travel which we have come 
across for a long time — abounds in illustrations . . . contains an excellent map 
of the district traversed."— Pall Mall. 

"In Hunting Trips in the Caucasus we have, in a glance through profusely- 
illustrated pages, a better clue to the picturesque subjects of the volume than 
in any table of contents. . . . The fact that the volume is issued by Mr. 
Rowland Ward is a sufficient guarantee of the faithfulness of the portraiture. 
. . . The Prince has a racy freshness of style." — Times. 

"We may safely commend the book to those who enjoy clear and vivid 
descriptions of sport and travel." — Graphic. 
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